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Axr. L—UDAIPUR AND, THE  ROVAE MOUSE, OF 
P MEWAR O S 


zew railway extensi vis of late years’ i India: tive deen of 
, ‘mote interest to the traveller im’ search .of picturesque 
ensiy or of historie’ ass ociations, ‘than that which, Re year 
1, coniiected the outer world tof the: tilpeteenth century, 
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represented by.” the a Rajputana-Malwa "Railway, with o- 


tie beautiful Rajput ,; city of i Udaipur, ` the capital of- 
Mewar. For years: past *he reigi ing, Maharana, mi istrusting 
the advantagés of western civilisation, “had “opposed the 
advance inta Athe weeesses of his: kingdom ` cf those iron 
roads which haye done'so’ much | to" revolutionis se India, . But 
the exigencies of moderi : life, evel in the remote districts of 
Raipatene, and the imipg\tunities of Ris ‘people, håve, overborne 
So WW ellgreand ed. doubts... and ‘at’ sou the shriek of 
aa of, the Arrali hilis, 
hitherto disturbed by no harsher sound of trafic than the ring of- 
horses’ feet or ae ti inkle of the cattle Bells. ; “The steamers on 
tha Grand Catal at Venice, or. the. framcars in nthe Ox ford High 
eet, are nòt more at variance wiih their surroundings, , No 
Sbuatry in the world can-surpass in romantic historical interest 
this once-powerfil State of Mewar; and few cities can vie 
hi ith Udaipur in wealth of picturesque beauty, Standing, 
on the shores of its glistening lake, under the very shadow, 
of those wild Arvali -hills which have more ‘than once. sheltered. 
ib “distress the princes . of: its. royal house, its surroundings, 
Hts, buildings and its people - recall the Byers ‘géne days, when 
Ajput. and. Mughal struggied for ‘supremacy “in India, ° 
Here, in the narrow bazars, we may still see the bearded: Raje 
pit, equipped with: sword and shield, riding as proudly , as of 
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up aid dowa ty bei dae en attendan ots: ne. pigeons ‘Gutter Fr ey 
the roof fs and the kaleidoscopic ttream: of eastern life comes and, 
gees on the. steep Steps af thé, palace” doorway just as it has 
done any time these three, hundred years. Here, "00, may stil 
ants, as yet anspoil ed by any moderti 
or discordent western eie ment, when, at thé festival of the 
Ins kunt ihe Maharana goes ‘férth in state with -his nobile 
nithe boar in the jungles of the Arvyalis; or ath 
Gangan- festival, when the benign goddess Gauri, the Ceres 9! 
the Rejpats, i 3 borne by her attendant Maidens, Avith song 
and dauces, fo os the in the waters of thé lake ; or again at the 
snifitary festival of the Dasara, when the Mabarana, with 
ali the pomi aad elredmstance which his State can show, 
reviews his trobis on thé! field of Mars,” and witnesses the 
feats òf arras of his warrior horsemen.’ 

Nor is it surprising that,.with such TT the 
pince o of Mewar should cling to the old customs of his race 
aud be anxious to protect ‘his people from the cosrupting 
influences of “young India’s? radicalism. From, every point 
the town: of Udaipur and jts environing enone present 
pictures ®@f romantic beauty unsurpassed “in any country. 
As. we staid on the great enibankment ‘be oe the palace walls, 
and look westward over the. shining lake in, ie white sunlight, 
af carly’ morning, ‘the misty distance, where’ the w cod- elad, 
‘movytains dip, nigged èt ‘wild, towards the al! a reminds, 
as of a suiminer in the: Scoitish Highlands, Or if, from thg 
broad pi inth of the e lodge on thë western shore} 
we look back ia the brilliant glow of subset to where the, 
ter ies and cupolas of Udaipur are refe cted in the glassy 
an ace of the: lake, while uver ali towers’ the vast. pila 
of the palace ce, ts marble walls flushing to rosy crimson against 
the pale blue eastern sky, we.can find no parallel for its peculiar 
beauty, unless Í it be in” the heights above the, Golden’ Horn, 
arin the palaces ofthe. Da! Lake, Bat never: do’ the romance 
nd beauty of | the place. appeal to us so strongly as whey. 
hy “the light of: an Indias moon atthe full, a boat bears ing 
fléntiy over the calm, waters of ‘the Udai Sagar. Then thel 
ppies lap with their most soothing: measure] against the 
ble steps of the island'p palaceg; whose pic turesque beauty, is 
to 4 double historie interest. For here it was that the 
hah Jahan found an. asyluga when, 25 Prince Eburia 
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è UDAIPUR AND THE ROYAL HOUSE OF MEWAR, 3 
he was fleeing from ilie displeasure of his father, the Emperor 
Jehangir ; and liere, two and a half centuries later, a band 
Mf British fugitives from the savage, ferocity of the rebel 
sepoys, were sheltered within the same gvhite marble walls. 
The buildings which had harboured the Mughal prince, 
afforded an equal protection to the servants of that western 
Power which had succeeded: to the empire of the Mughals: 
and the Maharana in 1857 succoured his British alligs in their 
distress with the same chivalrous *devotion, with which his 
ancestor had defied the anger of the Emperor of Delhi. 
Towards the town the moon-light glints on the marble 
pinnacles and battlements of the palace, but the great mass 
of the building is in deep shadow, and darkest of all are the 
stern and lofty walls of the zanana, which fall sheer itito the blue 
depths of the lake. From one tiny casement, high up above 
tlie water, the light of a lamp makes a yellow spot in- the 
surrounding.gloom, and from it the monotonous chant of the 
nauch girls figats out on the still night air and suggests’ how 
the ladies of the palace are whiling away the tedious hours. 
What sad stories of dull, monotonous life and even of tragic 
death do not those forbidding walls bring to our minds! 
‘Within them it was that the cruel tragedy was . enacted 
which, less than a century ago, drew down a blighting curse on 
the royal house of Mewar, when the rivalry for the hand of 
the Maharana’s beautiful daughter, Kishna Kumari, was termi- 
nated only by the barbarous murder of the object of the 
strife. The Rajput chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur yere the 
vival suitors, and each thréaténed armed hostility if his claims 
[were not favoured. The State of Mewar had been reduced 


30 low by centuries of strife with Mahomedar? and Mahratta™ 


that her prince viewed with dismay the prospect of adding 
to the numbers of his enemies; but to the notorious Amir 
Khan, the Pathan free-booter, who was eventual y crushed by 
the army of Lord Lake, is ‘ascribed the infamous plan of 
avoiding the difficulty. by the murder of thé unfortunate gil 
t is related that a wretch, deputed to execute the deed, 
was disarmed by the beauty and innocence of the victim, and 
that it was not until poison. had been three times adminis- 
'tered and three times failed, that the fell purpose was 
“accomplished, But the atrocity brought a signal punishment, 
and never- since that day has the throne of. Mewar descended 
from father to son. 
“ Stories such as this, however, are- neither characteristic’ of 
the Rajput race, the most noble and chivalrous of the peoples 
of India, nor of the royal family of Mewar, the acknowledged 
chief of the Rajput States, On the contrary, their history is 
rendered illustrious by tales of noble self-sacrifice and patriotic 
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detotion, worthy of the great descent which they trace, 
through the hero Rama, to the life-giving Sun-god himself. 
From prehistoric times their ancestors have been lords‘of men, 
and have ruled in turn in Ajodhya (the modern Oudhb), in 
Saurashtra (now Kathiawar), in Bhilwar, and, finally, in Mewar; 
from their stock sprang the Mahratta dynasties of the Peshwas 
and the Bhonslas, as well as the present ruling family of Nipal ; 
nor have they ever, even in the face of the severest reverses, 
forgotten thé dignity of theis race, or joined in intimate alliance 
with the alien peoples who have froin time to time established 
themselves in India, a: 

The present capital is a city of comparatively recent growth,’ 
and has not been the scene of any of those exploits in 
war of which the Rajputs are justly proud; but it stands 
amongst the same hills and woods -which were the very nur- 
sery of the greatness of Mewar, and which witnessed ‘masy 
of the deeds that ennobled her decay. l 

Here it was, some sixteen hundred years ago, that the Rajput 
queen found a refuge, the sole survivor from tlfe sack of the 
Saurashtra capital of Balabhi, and here, amid the rugged hills, 
her son was born, surnamed Goha, “the cave-born,” from the 
place of his birth. Here the child was reared, protected by | 
the Brahman priest of a local shrine, and lived as a shepherd 
lad, until the dark Bhils of the surrounding jungles, instinc- 
tively recognising the nobility of his race, chose him to be 
their king, and impressed with blood on his forehead the zika, | 
or mark of sovereignty. Two centuries later, they were Bhils 
who aid@d the decendant of Goha to attain to the throne of 
Chitor, and who stamped his brow with the kingly emblem 
and the same wild race still claims the privilege of performing 
the ceremonies of enthronement when a new Maharana is pro- 
claimed in Mewar. 

In these same recesses of the Arvali hills, about the sixth | 
century of our era, a young boy named Bappa, again the sole 
survivor of the royal house, was protected by a Brahman of 
the Wery shrine of Nagda whose priest had preserved his aną 
cestor, Goha, Here he was. bred, and, as his forefather had} 
done, he lived the life of a simple shepherd, until his princely 
origin was miraculously proclaimed. It is related that, as he: 
wandered through the thickets in the neighbourhood of Nagda, 
Bappa happened on the retreat of a saintly hermit, who had 
renounced all worldly things, and had here devoted himself to 
the contemplation of the great God and Creator, Encouraged 
by the sage, he continued to visit the spot, bringing offerings ` 
of milk and flowers for the deity, and performing acts of 
service for the old man, until the latter’s period of probation 
on earth drew to a close, He then invested his young disciple 
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with the office of Vice-gerent, or Diwan, of the shrine, and 
recommended him to the goddess Kali, who, it is said, herself 
“deigned to appear to the youth, and with her own hands 
equipped him with lance, bow, sword and shield, with which 
she sent him forth to fortune and sovereignty. In after years 
the temple of Eklingji was erected on the spot where the 
hermit had dwelt; and to this day, when the Maharana of 
Mewar visits the shrine, he is hailed¢as Diwan, the attendant 
priest gives place to him, and he himself performs ‘the service ` 
of the god. i , 
Sent forth with the blessing of divine favour, Bappa made 
his way to the rock city of Chitor, or Chitorgarh, where he 
rose to great power and finally established himself as its 
Isovereign. This was the scene of the greatest deeds, of daring 
hand of-the noblest achievements of the Rajputs of Mewar, 
although the chief beauties of the country are to be found 
around Udaipur, on the shores of the great lakes—the Jai 
Samand and the Raj Samand, or in the mountain valleys about 
Eklingji., | i : 
The rampart-crowned heights of Chitor were a home well: 
suited to be the central bulwark of a warlike nation. A narrow 
hill, some three and a half miles in length, by half a mile _ 
broad, it rises precipitously from the plain.to a height of-abrsstreacto 
500 feet, and forms the «0st conspicuous object in the land- 
scape on the mo*vern Rajputana railway, at the point where the 
new brangi“ line to Udaipur joins the main line. 
t> -(Cep and rocky sides needed but small labour in Scarping 
pid solid bastions .to become impregnable when defended by 
a rourageous garrison, while the peculiar fofmation of th 
hill top, which is hollowed by nature into the fashion es 
narrow trough, rendered the protection of the’ city aid its 
supply with abundance of water from the easil const is 
tanks, a matter requiring neither much Sneinceeia aa ae 
Ingenuity. On this rugged hill øre ip hee 
8S grew up the city, which, for 
eight hundred years was jealously guarded by the warri f 
Mewar; this was the spot which was looked os as th et 
and essence of the kingdom, and to defend which the eee 
Princes and nobles of Rajputana were ever ready to e 
die. To the splendour of the ruins of Chitor fite eee 
its final abandonment as the “capital of Mewar ee after 
borne by the historian of the Mission from Quee "Eline 7 
tothe Emperor Jehangir, who writes. « The a T 
thereof give a shadow of its beauty while it flourish d idi 
pride, and to this day the remains of the palaces and À ise, 
crowned by the beautiful and still perfect Tower of Viet i 
sah oe as the desolation of the place is melancholy” 
ere lor many years ruled the hero Bappa, the ‘ Mountain 
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Lord, whose exploits have caused him to be worshipped by. 
his descendants as a demigod, As the portents and adventures 
surrounding his early life were marvellous, so, too, strange: 
legends are related about his latter days, when he is said to 
have journeyed to the distant country of Khorasan, and there, 
having conquered the kings of that place, .as well as of the 
neighouring territories of Kashmir and Kafiristan, to have set- 
tled and established anothes kingdom, and founded the race of 
the Nowshera Pathans. Another story says that at the close of 
his reign he renounced the world, and retired to the Bhil 
hills, where he ended his days as an ascetic amid the scenes 
of his boyhood’s exploits. 

Of the city which he made his capital, every stone now re- 
maining reminds the traveller who wanders amongst its ruins 
of some deed of daring or romantic legend, Most. hallowed, 
by antiquity is. the smaller Tower of Victory, which, erected by 
the Rana Allu-ji almost exactly a thousand years ago, bas sur-- 
vived unscathed by storm and siege, and still look? out over the 
scenes of by-gone greatness. Hard by, its ancient stones yet 
cooled by the green, still waters of the tank, is the palace of the 
princess Padmini, the “ all-beautiful,” whose name ' recalls one 
of the most romantic stories of history. It was when Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, the Pathan conqueror of India, was in.the full tide of his 
success that Bhim Sing; the uncle and guardian of the young 
Rana of Mewar, took to wife this lovely daŭghter of the Chohan 
Rajputs of Ceylon. The fame of her beauty Spread far and 
wide, affd desire to possess such a prize was an even stronger 
jure to the Muslim conqueror, than was the wish to subjugate, 
the proud Rajput capital. Collecting a powerful army, Ala- 
ud-din laid siege to Chitor; but its resources proved too 
strong for him, and his repeated attacks were again and 
again defeated, At length, after a long and fruitless siege, 

- the invader, by a treacherous ambush, made Bhim Sing a 
` prisoner, and, to the despair of the Rajputs, would accept no, 
ransom but the surrender of Padmini herself. But the 
gallant- defenders of Chitor were not to be thus easily worsted, 
and recourse was had to stratagem. Padmini was to be 
handed over on a certain day, but it was stipulated that 
she should not go unattended to Delhi, and accordingly seven 
hundred closed litters accompanied the royal palanquin into 
the. Muslim camp. The whole were carried into the en- 
closure where Bhim Sing was confined, in order that the 
princess might take leave of her lord, and, a moment after: 
wards, instead of Padmini- and her attendant ladies, seven 
hundred of the flower of Mewar issued from the tents, and, 
with Bhim Sing at their head, set themselves to cut their way 
back to Chitor The slaughter which ensued was terrible, 
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and but few of the gallant band regained the fortress. Bhim 
Sing himself was amongst thase who fell, having (in the 
“picturesque imagery of the eastern chronicler) '* spread a coverlet 
of slain on his bed of honour.” Bat the losses of the 
Muslims were also too great to allow them to continue the 
struggle, and Ala-ud-din drew off his army for the present. 
His determination to conquer was, however, unshaken ; and a 
few years later he returned in still greater gtrergth, and 
closely invested the hill of Chifor. The garrison was sore- 
pressed, and many of the noblest and bravest had fallen in 
the daily conflicts, when the guardian goddess appeared by 
night to the Rana, and, declaring herself to be an hungered, 
demanded the lives of twelve successive kings, or else the 
land of Mewar must pass from the line of Bappa, Twice was 
the vision repeated, and on the third day the Rana formed 
his résolution. Summoning his twelve sons, he told them of 
the oracle, and, forthwith resigning his crown to the eldest, 
sent him forth to battle at the head of the armies of .Mewar. 
The youth fell, and on the following day his place was taken 
by a younger aaa and sa, day by day, the royal sacrifice 
continued, until eleven brothers had fallen and there remained 
only the second son, his father’s favorite, who, sorely against 
his will, had been restrained by the Rana from ‘taking his 
turn in the defence of Chitor, 

But still the foe pressed the siege closer and closer, and it 
was evident that, though Bappa’s line might be preserved, his 
capital must fall, at least for a time, into the hands of the 
Muslims. That the tale of the sacrifice might be complete, 
the Rana once more assumed the badges of sovereignty, and, 
mustering such as remained of his nobles, prepared to meet 
death boldly in one last charge against the hostile ranks, 
Before that final effort, however, it was necessary to secure 
the wives and daughters of Mewar from the pollution of the 
spoiler, and to that end the awful rite of Jokar was now for 
the first time instituted, destined to be a terrible precedent 
for future generations. The Royal princesses, the wives of the 
nobles, all the women of Chitor, were collected together in 
subterranean passages and chambers beneath the palace ; huge 
fires were lighted within every exit ; the openings were closed 
and sealed, and thoüsands of Rajput women thus found a sure 
escape from the lust of the victorious invaders. This sacrifice 
accomplished, the Rana and his followers clad themselves in 
the saffron-coloured robes which denote devotion to heaven, 
and, throwing open the gates, rushed against the Muslim 
army, and toa man perished in the hopeless struggle. Thus 
was the hunger of the goddess of Chitor appeased; but not 
without result, for, in the confusion of the battle, Ajai Sing, 
the second son of the Rana, with a small band of devoted 
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adhtrents, made his way through the lines of the enemy and 
escaped to the fastnesses of the Arvali hills, bearing in his 
charge the infant Hamir Sing, the child of the. Rata'’s~ 
eldest son. 

Another of the famous buildings of ‘Chitor which still 
bear witness to its former glories, is the shrine erected to 
Brahma, the all-pervading spirit of life, by Lakha Rana, 
the grandson of him who was saved as a child from the sack 
of the city, This same Lakha was the monarch whose 
eldest son, Chonda, was content to forego his birthright for 
reasons which seem strangely foolish to western readers. 
Lakha was advanced in years, when it happened that the 
prince of the Rajput State of Marwar sent ambassadors to 
propose an alliance of marriage between his daughter and. 
the house of Mewar. Chonda was at the time absent from 
the capital, and his father put off replying to the embassy~ 
until he should return, saying laughingly that the proposals 
could hardly be intended for an old man like himself This 
saying was repeated to Chonda; and, so punctilious are the 
Rajputs in any matter connected with women, that the young 
prince took offence at his father having made jest on a matter 
connected with his marriage, and refused to have anything to 
say to the proposals. The difficulty was solved by Lakha 
accepting the offer of marriage on his own account, but only 
on the condition that, ifa son should be born of the union, 
Chonda should surrender to him the right of succession. 
In the event, a prince, afterwards the Rana Mokalji, was born, 
and there@fter Chonda and his descendants abandoned <all 
claim to the sovereignty, but became the-premier nobles of 
Mewar. They retained, in virtue of their birth, as well as 
of subsequent services to the State, the right to affix their 
sign manual, the ‘spear of Salumbra,’ to all crown grants 
(a custom which ‘still survives), as well as the privilege of 
leading the van of the armies of Mewar in battle. Once only 
in after history was this right contested. It was in the reign 
of Radha Amara Sing, who recovered Chitor after its last 
capture by Akbar, and the occasion was the attack on the. 
fortress of Untala, whose tuins still stand near the road from 
Chitor to Udaipur. The clan which dared to dispute the 
leadership of Mewar with the Chondawats, the hereditary 
vanguard, was that of the Saktawats, a family also of royal 
descent. The feelings of rivalry ran high, and threatened to. 
lead to fatal disaster, when, with ready tact, the Rana decided 
that the privilege should in the future belong to that clan. 
which should first make its way into Untala; and at the same. 
time he arranged the details of the attack, ordering the Sakta- 
wats to assail the gateway of the fortress, the Chondawats to 
attempt to scale the walls. Both parties moved off atone. 
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moment ; the Saktawats forced their way through the ap- 
proaches to the very gate itself; but here their advance was 
checked by heavy doors studded with iron spikes, which 
prevented the elephant on which rode’ Balo, the leader of 
the clan, from pushing down the obstacle. At this moment 
a shout was heard from the wall of the fort. Guessing that 
this betokened the success of their rivals, Balo descended from 
the elephant, and, throwing himself in front df it, ordered 
the mahout instantly to cause the animal to burst down the 
doors, his own body protecting it from the pain of the 
protruding spikes. The man obeyed; the gates were 
burst open, and the Saktawats rushed into the fort over the 
crushed and lifeless body of their chief. But the sacrifice was 
too late ; the shout, which had goaded Balo to self-destruction, 
was indeed the announcement of the success of the Chon- 
dawats, As they scaled the ramparts, their leader was struck 
down lifeless by the enemy ; but the next in rank, catching up 
thé. body, bore it on his shoulders up the ladder, and, hurling it 
before him over the wall, claimed the victory for his clan, whose 
chief was first within the walls. A moment more and he fol- 
lowed his dead leader into the fort, and the rest of the clan, rush- 
ing up, carried the rampart just as their rivals sprang through 
the gateway. Thus was the leadership of Mewar retained by the 
Choudawats, nor has their prerogative been ever again disput- 
ed. The city of Chitor was in the zenith of her beauty, when, 
some two and a quarter centuries after its first sack, it fell again 
into the hands of the Muslims, The conqueror on this occa- 
sion was Bahadur Shah, King of Gujrat, and, by a strange 
“chance, it was the Muslim Emperor Humayun who came to the 


aid of the Rajput Capital. Although he arrived too late to | 


save it from capture and pillage, and from the dread rite of 
Johar, which, as on the former occasion, preceded the final 
sortie of the garrison, he nevertheless speedily compelled the 
invader to yield up possession of the fortress, which he res- 
tored to its rightful owners. The story of how the Musst@man 
came to aid the Rajputs is a romantic and interesting one, 
There- is amongst the Rajputs an ancient festival, especially 
honoured in Mewar, the principal ceremony of which is the 
sending of a bracelet by the ladies of Rajput families to any 
man in whom they may desire to express their esteem and 
confidence. The man so honoured is termed the ‘ bracelet- 
bound (rakhi-band) brother’ of the lady from whom he receives 
the tokens, and he must be ready at all hazards to go to her as- 
sistance and to succour her in her need. Such a token had been 
sent to the Emperor Humayun by Kurnavati, queen of Mewar, 
and, when Chitor was hard pressed by Bahadur Shah, she de- 
manded from her adopted brother the fulfilment of his bounden 
duty, and assistance against the Gujrati. How the emperor 
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answered her prayer, has been already told : nor was his aid 
unavailing, for the queen herself, with her infant son, Udai 
Sing, had succeeded in escaping from the capital before wasl 
closely invested. be 
The child thus preserved was the same who afterwards, when 


~ Rana, founded the present beautiful Capital, But, although his 


name is thus preserved from oblivion, his character fell far 
short ‘of the Reroic qualities of his ancestors who had so fierce- 
ly defended théir rocky home in Chitor. He lived to see the 
armies of the great Akbar encamped before the fortress, his 
host extending for a distance of ten miles over the plain, his 
own quarters marked by the marble pyramid which still exists. 
and bears his name. But, to the shame of the family, at the 
approach of this danger, the Rana sought safety in flight, and, 
for the first time in its history, no ruling prince remained in 
Chitor to lead the chivalry of Mewar to battle. Two worthy 
substitutes, however, were found, in Jaimal, chief of Badnur in 


. Marwar, and Patta, the youthful Mewar princes of Kailwa. 


When the resotirces and strength of Chitor were ebbing fast, his 
mother, with the courage of a true Rajput, bade Patta don the 
yellow robe of self-devotion, and, with her own hands arming 
the chief's young wife, as well as herself, the three sallied forth 
at the head of the army and found a glorious death in the 
cause of their country. On Jaimal now devolved the leader- 
ship, and his resistance might have been prolonged, but that, 
by sad mischance, he was struck by a stray ball, while standing 
on the ramparts of the fort. Sorely wounded, he determined to 
die with his harness on his back, and he forthwith summoned 
the warriors of Mewar to the forlorn hope. Once more the 
“ fatal Johar was commanded, while eight thousand Rajputs 
“ate the last ‘ dheera’* together, and put on their saffron 
“ robes ; the gates were thrown open ; the work of destruction 
“ commenced, and few survived ‘ to stain the yellow mantle’ by 
“inglorious surrender.” (Tod's Annals of Rajasthan) The 
whol@ of the nobility of Mewar, with their wives and daughters, 
perished in this awful slaughter, which was followed by the 
entire destruction of the city at the hands of the victors. Well 
may the Rajputs hold the story accursed, and use the invoca- 
tion of “ the sin of the slaughter of Chitor” as the strongest and 
most binding of oaths. Fae 

. Thus ended the third and last siege of Chitor, The Rana 
Udai Sing fled to the Bhil hills, where, in the Girwar valley, re. 
founded a new city, dnd called it after his own name. The old 
capital was never rebuilt, and, although its ruins on the rocky. 
hill were the continued cause of struggle between Muslim and 
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* The heera” is somewhat similar to our ‘ stirrup cup, and consists 
in partaking of de¢ed and fan previous to starting on a journey or enter- 
prise. i i : 
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until they were eventually recovered by the latte? in- 
aof Amara Sing, yet the glory of the place had departed, 
menu vay the broken ramparts, the ruined palaces, the dried up 
tanks, and, over all, the two-great towers of-Victory, which 
were spared from destruction by Akbar, remain, amidst the 
tangled overgrowth of Indian- vegetation, to recall to us the 
scenes where Bappa ruled, where Padmini reigned, the su- 
preme queen of beauty, where Patta: and Jaimal, fought and 
fell for country and for fame. ° 
The scenes which have been sketched in: these pages are but 
a few amongst:a vast. collection of: romantic, legends and: 
glorious records which crowd the annals of Mewar, and: which 
give life and’ interest to every stone in her-ancient forts and 
picturesque cities. The deeds of Sanga Rana alone: would 
afford subject for as noble an epic as was ever-inspited by: 
Hector of Troy, or Arthur of: Lyonesse; nor do the-mifstrels- 
of Udaipur ever tire of singing how he fouglit against the. 
Muslim, until at length, when “death claimed him, maimed’ 
crippled and scarred with eighty wounds of sword and: lance, 
be was but: the wreck of the mighty warrior-who had crossed 
swords with the great Baber-himself. We have not space here 
to give more than a passing allusion to the gallant Partab,. who 
was-content to live in wattled. huts: beside-the Udai Sagar, 
rather than build palace or fane in a new home while ‘Chitor, 
the jewel of Mewar, remained in.alien hands, Never has his- 
tory shown brighter. example: of heroic fortitude and steadfast’ 
perseverance than in his prolonged: struggle amidst tlie fast- 
nesses of the Bhilwar mountains, against the foes of his- father- 
and. “There is not a pass iii the Alpine Aravali that’ is not’ 
“sanctified by some deed of Partab—some Brilliant: victory, or 
“ oftener more glorious defeat.” Well might such men as: 
these bear for their motto the stirring ‘words, “ Who steadfast 
keeps the faith, him the Creator keeps.” i 
The glistening palace of Udaipùr, set in the dark ring of' the 
Arvali_ hills, is reflected in the smooth waters’of the’ lake with’ 
an unimpaired beauty ; but the glories of Mewar lie‘buried 
beneath the ruins of the frowning fortress-of Chitor, once her 
safety and her pride. Gone forever are thé days‘of’the supre- 
macy which saw her, single-handed,: stem the’ overwhelming’ 
flood of Muslim invasion, when the greatest princes of' India 
sought her alliance, and when her sons went forth to found’ 
royal dynasties in every quarter of Hindustan ; yet the glorious 
-annals-of-Chitor; and ofthe golden sun of Mewar,, invest her, 
even in her decay, with a dignity anda‘ ‘pathos which might- 
worthily inspire the song of poet or the'pages of romance, i 
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 —call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. . .” 
“HERE isone department of literary history on which a- 
very interesting chapterestill remains to be written—the 
unknown works of famous writers. We do not so {much mean 
information simply curious, such as that Euripides and Racine, 
most tragic of poets, each wrote a comedy ‘so unrestrained as 
almost to become a farce ; ; or that the Cyclops is accessible in 
English in an excellent Version by Shelley; or, again, that 
the Walpurgis revels in Faust have been finely translated by 
the same poet. These works, though hardly ever read, are yet— 
well enough known, to the text books, at all events ; while of 
the class of works which we mean, even the text books are 
quite silent, 

A practical instance: how many even of professed students 
know that the author of Paradise Lost and Lycidas wrote a 
history of Russia, containing a description of the Empire of the. 
Tsars as it was in his day; a list of its rulers, with ‘brief 
historical notes; a description of the coronation of John’ 
the Terrible’s gon, Theodore; ‘a record of early English 
voyages to Russia, by way of the White Sea, and a brief biblio- 
graphical study of their works? Even close readers of Milton, 
who have read not only Aveopagitica and Hikoncelastes, but more 
recondite works like Tetvachordon and its sequel Colasterton,” 
will be constrained to admit that the history of Russia is 
quite strange to them. 

Since this is so, and: the subject of the book as important as 
the. writer is famous, we believe that we shall be justified in 
making known its contents at some length, when much of it 
will be found not only interesting, but even extremely enter- 
tainingereading, The full title of this curious work, which was 
first published in 1682, -eight years after Milton’s death, is as 
follows: “MOSCOVIA: or; RELATIONS OF MOSCOVIA, as far 
as hath been discovered. by English voyages ; gatheréd from 
the writings of several Eyewitnesses: And the other less 
known countries lying eastward of Russia: as far as Cathay, 
- lately discovered at several times by the Russians.” 

The brief preface is so characteristic that we are tempted™ 
to transcribe it in full :-—~ 

“The study of geography is both profitable and delightful ; 
but the writers thereof, though some of them exact enough 
in setting down longitudes and latitudes, yet in those other 
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relations of manners, religion, ‘Government, and such like, 
accounted geographical, have for the most part missed their 
proportions. Some too brief and deficient satisfy not; others 
too voluminous and impertinent cloy an@ weary out the reader, 
while they tell long stories of absurd superstitions, ceremonies, 
quaint habits, and other petty circumstances little to the pur- 
pose. Whereby that which is useful, and only worth observ- 
ation, in such a wood of words, is ‘either overslipped or soon 
forgotten ; which, perhaps, brougtft into the mind of some men 
more learned and judicious, who had not the leisure or purpose 
to write an entire geography, yet at least to assay something 
in the description of one or two countries which might be 
as a pattern or example to render others more cautious here- 
after, who intended the whole work. And this perhaps induced 
Paulus [ovius to describe only Moscovy and Britain. Some 
such thoughts, many years since, led me at a vacant time to 
attempt the like argument, and I began with Moscovy, as 
being the. most northern region of Europe reputed civil ; and 
the more northern parts thereof first discovered by English 
voyagers, wherein I saw I had by much the advantage of 
Tovius, What was scattered in many volumes, and observed 
at, several times by eyewitnesses, with no cursory pains I laid 
together, to save the reader a far longer travail of wandering 
through so many desert authors; who yet with some delight 
_drew me after them, from the eastern bounds of Russia to the 
walls of Cathay, in several late journeys made thither over- 
land by Russians, who describe the countries in their way far 
otherwise than our common geographers, From proceeding 

‘further, other occasions diverted me. This Essay, such as it 
is, was thought by .some, who knew of it, not amiss to be 

_ published ; that so. many things remarkable, dispersed before, 
now brought under one view, might not hazard to be other- 
wise lost, nor the labour lost of collecting them,” 

One questions whether it is more amusing to find the author 
of Paradise Lost embarked on a literary enterprise lilke this 
in order-to.give a lessofi to prolix geographers ; or to watch 
him play the part of modest author, induced to come into 
print by the appreciation of kind friends who have seen his ma- 
nuscript. When the work itself, or this evidently later preface, 
was written, we have not hitherto been able to discover, as 
all the text-books are silent even as to the existence of this 

. work ; but it is clear that the kind friends and their persuasion 
were nevertheless. ineffectual, since the work was first pub- 
lished eight years after its author's death, 

. At any rate, the lesson to the geographers’ is -skilfully 
planned, for the “architectonics” of Milton’s work leave 
nothing to be desired in ‘point of orderly arrangement. We 
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have, first, a chapter descriptive of Russia proper, that is, the 
European dominions of the Tsar; then brief descriptions of 
the two great divisions of Russia in Asia, then subject to~ 
Moscow—the northern, along the Arctic Ocean; and the sou- 
thern, on the Chinese border. These are followed by a brief 
historical outline of the history of Russia, from the pre- 
Christian days of the Norman dukes, down to the end of the 
sixteenth century, with a fine description of the coronation of 
the last Tsar of the old Norman line, and a brief note of the 
election of the first Ramanoff, though Milton nowhere men. 
tions the since famous name of that splendid dynasty. 
Milton’s fifth and last chapter is the most interesting and 
important from a scientific and historical point of view, since 
it gives us a very minute chronological account of early Eng- 
lish voyages to the northern ports of Russia, with particulars _ 
which it is doubtful if research could reconstruct at this late 
date. This chapter is closed by a bibliographical note of his 
authorities, being the narratives and journals of tle voyagers 
whose history he has already sketched. 

In the first chapter, the general description of European 
Russia, our attention is immediately arrested by the boundaries 
which he assigns to the Tsardom., “ The Empire of Moscovia, 
or, as others call it, Russia,” he tells us,— is bounded on the 
north with Lapland and the ocean-; southward by the Crim 
Tartar; on the west by Lithuania, Livonia, and Poland; on 
the east by the river Ob, or Oby; and the Nagazan Tartars 
on the Volga as far ds Astracan. . 

Here is food for reflection, The only boundary, to speak 
quite strictly andeliterally, which has remained unchanged, is 
“the ocean ;” in every other direction, that is, in every direc» 
tion where an advatice was possible, the limits of Russia 
have moved forwards and outwards; so that every one of 
the countries named by Milton—Lapland, the Crimean and 
Nagazan Tartar, Lithuania, Livonia and Poland—now owes alle« 
giance to the Tsardom of Moscovia, “or, as others call it, 
Russia,” Of course, this does not anything like exhaust the 
expansion of Russia during the three centuries since Milton 
wrote, nor is there the slightest likelihood that Russia has now 
come to a standstill. 

We may trace the beginning of what may almost be called a 
popular superstition in Milton’s next words : “The north parts 
of this country are so barren, that the inhabitants fetch their œ 
corn a thousand miles; and so cold in winter, that the very 
sap of their wood fuel burning on the fire freezes at the 
hand’s end, where it drops. The. mariners which were left 
on shipboard in the first English voyage thither, going up 
only from the cabins tothe hatches, had their breath so con- 
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gealed by the cold, that they fell down, as it were, stifled.” 
From descriptions like these has arisen the popular and oft 
repeated notion that “it is cold in Russia ;” the real truth 
being that, for half the year, it is almost unbearably hot, -far 
hotter than the greatest extreme of summer in the British 
Isles ; and this applies in a large degree not only to European 
Russia but to Siberia, The winter cold is hardly greater 
than in Southern Germany or Austria, especially among the 
mountains of Carinthia and Styria, while Hungary, the garden 
of Europe for productivity and richness of soil, is subject to 
frosts quite as likely to congeal anybody’s breath, twenty 
and thirty degrees below zero on the centigrade scale, being 
quite common in winter. The whole of Europe, once we get 
away from the seaboard with its warm currents and moist 
winds, is subject to pretty much the same temperature in 
summer and winter,—that is, to the extreme heat and cold 
of acontinental climate. It must also be remembered that 
“the Bay ef St.. Nicholas, where they first put in, lieth in 
sixty-four degrees,” being in fact, just South of the Arctic 
Circle, while by far the greater part of European Russia, and 
of Siberia, too, for the matter of that, lies between the same 
parallels as Great Britain, St. Petersburg being actually to the 
south of the Shetland islands. Our maps, especially those on 
Mercator’s projection, enormously exaggerate the area of the 
more northern regions, and thus show great expanses with- 
in or just under the Arctic Circle, where, in reality, are only 
tracts of quite limited extent. An amusing example of this 
is the huge extent given to Greenland, which is sometimes 
shown as larger than South America or Africa, whereas, in 
reality, it would make but an insignificant province in either 
of them. The same exaggeration in perspective, applied. to 
the northern parts of Russia, has helf€d the belief that “it is 
cold ” in that vast empire; a belief engendered by the fact that 
the first Englishmen arrived in the Tsars’ dominions by way 
of the Arctic ocean, almost by way of the North Pole. If one 
were invariably to approach Great Britain by way of the 
Faroe Isles, it could not but affect our conception of the 
British climate, 

Of the Bay of St. Nicholas Milton gives a very graphic 
picture, many details of which should have helped to modify 
the-superstition alluded to, The bay ‘is called so from the 
abbey there built of wood, wherein are twenty monks,’ 
unlearned, as then they found them, and great drunkards: 
their Church is fair, full of images and tapers. There are, 
besides, but six houses, whereof one built by the English, 
In the bay over against the abbey is Rose Island, full 
of damask and red roses, violets, and wild rosemary; 
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the isle is in circuit seven or eight miles; about the midst of 
May, the snow there is cleared, having two months been 
melting ; then the ground in fourteen days is dry, and grass- 
knee-deep within a thonth.” This, be it remembered, on the 
shore of the Arctic Sea. The descriptive geographer might 
have added many details to his list of flowers; the character- 
istic flora of northern Russia approximates in many things to 
that of the Alps, as, indeed, does the sudden growth of rich, 
luscious grass after the melting of the snow ; for it is just from 
these lofty upland meadows that grow green in the track of the 
retreating snow that all the best cheese of Switzerland and 
the Austrian Alps has come for centuries. Very common in- 
the extreme north of Russia are two Alpine flowers, blue 
squills and hepatica; indeed, the latter are sold in enormous 
quantities in the streets of St Petersburg, as violets, and the 
Alpine peasants also call them “ false violets,” when they spring” 
up in purple waterfalls among the rocks in March, 

Among much that is familiar and more accurately known 
now-a-days, as to the topography of Russia, Milton gives a 
few vivid and imaginative touches of description, such as this : 
“ The river Dwina, beginning about seven hundred miles within 
the country, falls here into the sea, very swift and shallow. 
It runneth pleasantly between hills on either side; beset like 
a wilderness with high fir and other trees ;” or this concerning 
the other great northern river : “ The river Pechora, or Petzora, 
holding his course through Siberia, how far the Russians. 
thereabouts know not, runneth into the sea at seventy-two 
mouths, full of ice; abounding with swans, ducks, geese; and 
partridge, which they take in July, sell ‘the feathers, and salt“ 
the bodies for winter provision.” And very quaint is the follow- 
ing, at the end of a very learned and accurate discussion of 
the courses of the northern rivers! “Touching the Riphoean 
‘mountains, whence Tanais was anciently thought to- spring, 
our men could hear nothing, but rather that the whole country 
is chænpaign, and in the northernmost part huge and desert 
woods of fir, abounding with black wolves, bears, buffs, and 
another. beast called Rossomakka, whose female bringeth 
forth by passing through some narrow place, as between 
two stakes, and so presseth her womb to a disburdening.” The 
‘buffs’ are apparently buffaloes; the beast called rossomakka, 
or, more strictly, rossomakha, is authentic enough, and its 
name good Russian and current to the present day; yet we 
cannot but think that the curious piece of tokology which Mil- 
ton presents to his readers in connection with it, is not less 
mythological than the Riphæan mountains. “ Travelling 
Southward” from the land of that strange beast rossomakka, 
which, being rendered into English, is glutton, “they found the 
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country more pleasant, fair, and better inhabited, corn, pasture, 
meadows, and huge woods.” Here Milton strikes a note which 

“rings true to-day. In travelling through Bussia one is great- 
ly struck with the sparseness of its population ; one seems to 
travel a score of versts—-" or little miles,” to follow Milton,— 
through the richest and most beautiful country without com- 
ing across a living being ; and that with the pgpulation of 
Russia at a hundred millions, sg much room is there still in 
the Tsar’s dominions. In Turgenieff’s stories, ‘one gets the 
‘same sense of vast uninhabited. spaces, such as we should have 
to go to the mountains of Norway to find the like of, but with 
the difference that the land in Russia is of splendid fertility. 
Going by rail from the German frontier to either Petersburg or 
Moscow, one traverses dense virgin forests for hour after hour, 
_where, to judge by the richness of the undergrowth, the soil 

“must be of great fertility. Even now, almost three hundred 
yéars after Milton wrote, vast spaces, even in European Russia, 
are practicalay a wilderness. Here is a picturesque vignette :—- 
“Thence continuing by water to Wologda, a great city so named 
of the river which passes through the midst, it hath a castle 
walled about with brick and stone, and many wooden churches, 
two for every parish, the one in winter to be heated, the other 
used in summer; this is a town of much traffic, a thousand 
miles of St. Nicholas. All this way by water no lodging is to 
be bad but under the open sky by the riverside, and other 
provision only what they bring with them.” Even at the 
present day, a large scale DR of Russia shows only half a 
dozer settlements along the river, big villages or little towns, so 

-tht the condition of travel is not greatly different ; or was not, 
until quite recently, when small steamboats began to ply on. 
the river Dwina from Volagda to Archangelsk. “ From Wolog- 
da,” Milton continues, “by sled they go to Yeraslave on-the 
Volga, whose breadth is there at least a mile over, and thence 
runs two thousand seven hundred versts to the Caspian Sea, 
having his head spring out of Bealozera, which is a lake, amidst 
whereof is built a strong tower, wherein the Kings of Moscovy 
reserve their treasure in time of war. From this town to 
Rostove, then to Pereslave, a great town situate on a fair lake, 
thence to Mosco. All of which information is perfectly au- 
thentic and reliable, with the exception of a few details. Now- 
a-days, for instance, one goes from Volgoda to Yaroslavl 
by" tailway ; the line goes through Rostov, but slightly to the 
east of Pereslavl, to Moscow, or, to be quite accurate, Moskwa. 
We take the names from a Russian atlas, transcribing them 
letter for letter, to show how extremely accurate Milton’s 
authorities were, and how carefully he used them. The name 
of the lake from which the Volga flows is Byelo Ozero, that 
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is, White Lake, and in Alexis Tolstoi’s splendid Trilogy’ 
there is a splendid passage descriptive of John the Terrible’s 
taking refuge there, in the very tower mentioned by Milton. ` 
Approaching the old Russian capital, we have as little reason 
to accuse him or them of carelessness: “ Between Yeraslave 
and Mosco, which is two hundred miles, the country is so fer- 
tile, so popylous and full of villages, that in a forenoon seven 
or eight hundred sleds are usually seen coming with salt-fish, 
or laden back-with corn. Moscow, the chief city, lying in fifty- 
five degrees”—the latitude of-Moscow is more nearly fifty-six, 
almost on the same parallel as Copenhagen and Edinburgh—, 
“distant from St. Nicholas fifteen hundred miles, is reputed . to 
be greater than London with the suburbs, but rudely built ; 
their houses and churches most of timber, few of stone, their 
streets unpaved; it hath a fair castle, four-square upon a hill, 
two miles about, with brick walls very high, and some say 
eighteen foot thick, sixteen. gates, and as many bulwarks ; ‘in 
the castle are kept the chief markets, and in winter on the 
river, being then firm ice. This river Moscua on the south- 
west side encloses the castle, wherein are nine fair churches 
with round gilded towers, and the Emperor’s palace.” The said 
“ castle in the midst of the city ” is the famous Kremlin, which 
shows to-day no traces whatever of the disaster of 1812; most 
of the churches and palaces looking exactly as they were in 
the sixteenth century, seeming even then “of old fashion, with 
small windows, some of glass, some with lattices, or iron bars,” 
One could hardly quote, even from quite modern writers, and 
in this year, which has seen a swarm of newspaper correspon- 
dents in Russia,a more faithful and lucid “description of the- 
Kremlin, with its walls and towers and golden domes, its 
churches and palaces. It is rather a citadel than a'castle ; 
being, in fact, the ancient walled city, round which the modern 
city has grown, Both the river and the capital itself are called 
Moskwa, there being in Russian no difference between the 
ftwoenames such as Milton makes between Mosco and Moscua. 
We need not follow in detail the route, very accurately 
described, from Moscow to the Caspian. It will be noted that 
all his geography is in the form of itineraries—as though he 
were constructing plans of personally conducted tours, One 
or two details, however, are worth noting, While Milton 
quotes quite accurately the names of the rivers—QOcca;Cama, 
and Volga—he is not always so happy in the case of tee. 
towns ; thus Nijni—that is, lower—Novgorod, is transformed 
into Nysnovogrod, the seat of the great annual fair, .and, 
this year, of the Russian universal exhibition. Further, 
“Rezan,a famous city now ruinate” has renewed its youth ; 
while the Tartar and Siberian tribes—alluded to in the 
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following note, “from Cazan to the river Cama, falling into 
Volga from the province of Permia, the people dwelling on the 
‘Teft side are Gentiles, and live in woods without houses ”—are 
now comparatively tame, though many of them are “ Gentiles,” 
that is, non-Christians, still, This description, with a few 
words altered, might fit Astrakhan to-day: “the town is situate 
in an island on a hill-side walled with earth, but the ¢astle with 
earth and timber; the houses, except that of the Governor, 
and some few others, poor and simple; the ground utterly 
barren’ and without wood ; they live there on fish and sturgeon 
especially ; which hanging up. to-day in the street and houses 
brings whole swarms of flies, and infection to the air, and oft 
great pestilence. This island, in length twelve leagues, three 
in breadth, is the Russian ‘limit towards the Caspian, which 
he keeps with a strong garrison, being twenty leagues from 
that sed, into which Volga falis at seventy mouths.” Now-a- 
days, there is no Russian limit towards the Caspian, nor any- 
where in that* direction, short of Northern Persia ; and Astra- 
khan, though still fishy, is a city with eighty thousand inhabit- 
ants, the chief aims of whose lives are caviar and herrings, 
which, like the seals and seagulls, increase and multiply in the 
salt Caspian waves, 

Another of the itineraries which make up Milton’s geogra- 
phical lore is from the White Sea to Novgorod, with Kieff 
and Moscow, one of the famous triad of old Russian capitals. 
By the way, the Lakes Ladoga and Onega are touched on, the 
former being, at first sight, somewhat grotesquely named Ladis- 
cay, which is really almost correct, however, being the adjectival 
‘form Ladojski, the Ladogan lake. The same grammatical 
reason has led Milton to call the river Volkhoff by the queerly 
sounding name Volhusky, which is also adjectival. 

prenn political and legal details follow, such as this: “The 
j peror exerciseth absolute power.” It is noteworthy that 

n, like Shakespeare, in the Winters Tale, calls the ruler 

«i ssia Emperor, though in reality this is 'anachronistic as, 
& magr eat first formally took the title of Imperator. Here 
tape eresting historical vignette of the Russian army at the 

$ sixteenth century: “The Russian armeth not 

me of war than three hundred thousand men, half of 

akes with him into the field, the rest he stows in 

m the borders.. He presseth no husbandman or mer- 

the youth of the realm, He useth no foot, but such as 

__ ,------/8, or gunners, of both which sort thirty thousand. The 
rest, being horsemen, are all archers, and ride with a short 
stirrup, after the Turkish. Their armour is a coat of plate, 
and a skull on their heads. Some of their coats are covered 
with velvet, or cloth of gold; for they desire to. be gorgeous. 
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in arms, but the Duke himself above measufe; his pavilion 
covered with cloth ef gold or silver, set with precicus-stones, 
They use little drutha, at the saddle baw, instead of spurs, 
for at the seund thereof the horses run most swiftly, They 
fight without order; nor willingly give battle, but by stealth 
and-ambush. Of cold and hard diet marvellously patient, for 
when the ground is covered with snow frozen a yard thick, the 
common soldier will lie in the field two months together with- 
out tent, or covering over head; only hangs up his mantle 
against that part from whence the sae AS. drives, and kindling 
a little fire, lies him down before it, with his back under the 
wind ; his drink, the cold stream mingled with oatmeal, and 
the same all his food : his harse, fed with green wood and bark, 
stands all this while in the open field, yet does his service. 
The Emperor gives no pay at all, but to strangers ; yet repays 
good desserts in war with certain lands during life; and they 
who ofteneat are sent ta the wars, think themselves most 
favoured, though serving without wages, In De@ember yearly, 
the Emperor rides into the field, which is without the city, with 
all his nobility, on jennets and Turkey horses in great state ; 
the ordnance, which they have very fair of all sorts, they plant 
against two wooden houses filled with earth at least thirty foot 
thick, and beginning with the smallest, shoot them all off thrice 
aver, having beat those two houses flat, Above the rest six 
great cannon they have, whose bullet. is a yard high, so that a 
man may see it flying : then out of mortar-pieces they shoot 
wild-fire into the air. Thus the Emperor having seen what his 
gunners can do, returns home in the same order.” a 

It is quite clear that no particular hardship is involved in 
sending such lovers of snow and ice to Siberia, however elo- 
quently some of the tenderer exiles may lament their woes. 
The rigorous temper of the Russian army is the same now as 
then, and ordnance also they have very fair of all sorts, but 
now, on a war footing, the army musters two millions. Milton 
follows the passage we have quoted with a description of the 
Orthodox Faith, which contains some true things, some false, 
many amusing, It is interesting to find here already develop- 
ed the scarce concealed jealousy and dislike of Russia which 
England has exhibited on many an occasion since. 
for instance, that the Russians “ hold the ten comm 
net to concern them, saying that God gave them um 
law, which Christ, by his death on the cross, hath abroga 
which distinctly gives a false colouring to a true fact. For it. 
true that Russian believers—and this practically embraces the 
whole nation—do hold the Mosaic law in slight esteem ; and 
have long recognised—-what all critics now clearly see—that 
there is a narrow vindictiveness in much of the Old Testament 
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theology, quite out of harmony with the message of the Ntw 
But in saying this, there is no real need to insinuate that Rus- 
sians feel themselves free to steal, to kill, to bear false witness, 
“During Easter holy days when two frignds meet, they take 
each other by the hand ; one of them saying,’ ‘ The Lord is 
risen’ ; the other answering, ‘It is so of a truth ’; and then they 
kiss, whether men or women.” This is exactly the custom of 
the present day, añd the'greetings are correctly rgndéred. A 
Russian told tis a story of a Getmag—in most Russian stories, 
the butt is a German, just as in Austrian stories he is a Huti- 
‘garian,—a story the irrevérence of which may in part bé par- 
doned for its wit. The German, imperfectly acquainted with 
the custom, and soniewhat merry, as befitted the festive season, 
replied to thé first greeting with an interested, though not quite 
intelligent, query : When? The Russian, somewhat taken 
aback, responded ‘ To-day |} When the German, evidently 
gratified and pleased, exclaimed,‘ Bravo !’ Perhaps somé siich 
tale as this lent colour to Milton’s assertion that‘ the Musco- 
vites that barder oti Tartaria are yet pagaris.’ 
What follows is perhaps the most humorous paragraph in 
all Milton’s writings : “ When there is love between two, the 
man, atong other trifling gifts, sénds to the woman a whip, to 
signify, if she offend, what she must expect ; and it is a rule 
among them, that if the wife bè not beaten once a week, she 
thinks herself not beloved and is the worse ; yet they are very 
obedient, arid stir not forth, but at some seasoris, Upon utter 
dislike, the husband divorcés ; which liberty no doubt they re- 
ceived first with their teligion from the Greek Church, and the 
imperial laws.” This little sermon should be read in connexion 
with Milton’s own matrimonial experiences, inethe light of two 
books whose titles ate Zetvachordon and Colasterion, to say . 
nothing of tracts like The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
véstored to the good of both Sexes, and The Judgement of Martin 
Bucer concerning. Divorce. It is too well-known to need repe- 
tition, that Milton’s view on divorce did not remain wholly 
theoretical. ; , - 
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Rome :-—By Emile Zola. “ Les Trois Villes” Series, 
4oth thousand. Paris, 1896. f 


ti HE PAPACY,” said the historian Freeman, “ is the 

għost of the Roman Empire, seated upon the tomb 
thereof ;” andeM. Zola’s new book on Rome is nothing more 
or less than an expansion and elucidation of this pithy saying. 
It was not Christianity that conquered the Roman world in the 
fourth century after the coming of Christ; it was the Roman 
world that conquered Christianity, as M. Renan has ably 
pointed out. Rome, shorn of her physical dominion by the 
transfer of the seat of Empire to Constantinople, and by the 
victorious incursions of the barbarians, shifted her ground and- 
grasped at spiritual dominion. Her Christian Bishop was 
enthroned in the seat of the Pontifex Maximus; the doctrine 
of Christ was transformed into the law of Cesar; the very 
rites and symbols of Paganism were incorporated with the 
Christian worship. Papal Rome claimed the same rights 
over the consciences of the peoples of the West of Europe aa 
Imperial Rome had claimed over their actions. 

“Rome” is a continuation of M. Zola's last book, “ Lourdes;” 
but the canvas is not so crowded with portraits, or the narra- 
tive so connected, as in the former inimitable work. The 
present volume recounts the adventures of the Abbé Pierre 
Froment, who had returned from Lourdes with his faith in 
miracle and dogma shattered to fragments, in search of a new 
Religion ; his jotirney to Rome in pursuit of his quest ; what hé 
saw and heard there, and the conclusions he drew therefrom. 

The Abbé had returned from his pilgiimage to the shrine 
at Lourdes with his faith destroyed and his illusions dispelled ; 
a faithless priest, safe-guarding the faith of others, determined 
to devote the rest of his life to the service of suffering hu- 
maflity, as the only acceptable form of sacrifice. And in Paris 
he makes the acquaintance of a good priest, the Abbé Rose, a 
kind of Catholic Dr. Barnardo, who had. opened a home for 
orphan and destitute children, Pierre Froment began to 
aid in this good work and soon became engrossed in “ slum- 
ming.” His Christian sympathy and righteous wrath were stirred 
by the sight of the misery and degradation of the poor-inthe 
rookeries of Paris; men starving for want of work; whole 
families slowly famishing ; mothers driven to murdering their 
children, to put them out of their misery, in the midst of Paris 
rolling in riches, wallowing in unimaginable wealth and 
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luxury | Tt must come to an end ; this state of things cotild 
not last ; already were heard the rumblings and mutterings of 
the coming storm, Communism, Socialism, Anarchism, Nihi- 
lism, which were to sweep away the old yotten framework of 
Society under which such things were possible; to purify the 
world in blood and fire. - 

And Pierre Froment became a Christian Socialist ; joined 
the band of dreamers who fondly imagine, with Count Tolstoi, 
that the Light that failed. eighteen hundred years ago can be 
rekindled to-day, And in his feverish enthusiasm he sits 
down to write a book in which he advocates the employment 
of the existing machinery of the Catholic Church to effect 
a Social revolution, to re-establish universally the Christian 
communities of the Apostolic times. Like Mr. Stead, he would 
utilise the Pope as the acknowledged Head of the largest 
section. of Christianity ; would confide to his guidance the 
direction of the new movement, Like Tolstoi, and with 
equal eloquence and sincerity, he advocates a return fo the 
teaching of Christ, peace and fellowship, a community of goods, 
a community of labours, And he finds the tone and sentiments 
of the speeches and writings of Pope Leo XIII favourable to 
his ideas; draws upon them largely; quotes the Pontifical 
authority, and entitles his book “La Rome Nouvelle.” The 
publication of the book makes some noise in Paris, Pierre's 
Socialist friends warmly approve it, among others the Viscount 
Philibert de la Choue, a nobleman who was at the head of a 
Catholic Socialist party in the French Chamber, and who had 
already lost half of his fortune by his experiments in phalans- 
teries; social colonies, Christian clubs, and the like enter- 
"prises, which had been more successful from ¢a philanthropic, 
than from a financial, point of view. The Archbishop Mon- 
signor Bergerot was so pleased with the scheme of the 
book, that he wrote a flattering letter to the Abbé Froment to 
serve as an introduction, which was published as a preface to 
the work. Perhaps it was this preface that attracted the 
attention of the congregation of the Index, for Monsignor 
Bergerot’s liberal principles and professions were not held in 
high favour at the Vatican, Anyhow, the Abbé Pierre Fro- 
ment is one day surprised to learn that his book, which he 
fondly believed himself to have written in -the best interests 
of Religion and Catholicism, is about to be cited before the 
Congregation of the Index; perhaps condemned: and he 

dertakes a journey to Rome in order to defend its con- 
clusions and explain its arguments, happy in the idea of being 
able to ventilate and agitate the opinions which so enthu- 
siastically possess him. In his book he had endeavoured to 
show that an economic question had always underlain the 
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religious question ; that, under the Jewish dispensation, the 
Prophets denounced wealth and luxury as hateful to the jus- 
tice of God ; that Christ. preached a social revolution,the | 
renunciation “of weaéth, the accumulation of which was the 
object of Pagan Society ; that the early Christians were true 
Communists ; that the Christian community long existed in 
the Monasteries of the Middle Ages, until they, too, became 
corrupted, by wealth and luxury, as the body of the Church 
itself had’beem corrupted ; ¢hat now was the accepted time, 
now was the day of Salvation, when the people in their blind- 
ness were groping after Socialism, crying out for Communism ; 
the time for the Church to free herself from the bondage of 
law and custom, to proclaim the reign of justice and righteous- 
ness, to inaugurate upon earth the kingdom of God of which 
Christ spake, So” Pierre set his face towards the Eternal 
City. His friend, the Vicomte Philibert de la Choue, had. fur- 
nished him with an introduction to the princely Roman 
family of Boccanera, and an invitation had arrived from them, 
entreating the Abbé Froment to accept the h6spitality of 
their palace during his stay in Rome, Pierre gladly accepts it, 
the more readily as the head of the Boccanera family was a 
Cardinal, a high official of the Vatican, who might, perhaps, 
aid him in his campaign in defence of his book and the 
ideas it contained. He arrives in Rome on a lovely sum- 
mer morning ; finds the splendid old city bathed in sunshine, 
rejoicing in its beauty and splendour, and, as he surveys the 
magnificent view from the térrace of San Pietro in Montorio, 
he hails La Rome Nouvelle of his impassioned dream, He 
is warmly welcomed by his country-woman, Victosine, the 
French housekéeper at the Palace Boccanera in the Via 
Giulia, who ruled over a slender household indeed in the great 
bare empty-looking marble Palace, which struck a chill to the 
heart: of Pierre with its cold and crumbling stateliness ; for 
the fortunes of the Boccanera had fallen with the falling fortunes 
of T Church in Rome. It had been very different in former 
times, Fs 

“ A newly appointed Cardinal held receptions ; gave public 
entertainments, some of which are to this day remembered in 
history for their surpassing splendour. During three days. the 
palatial state rooms were thrown open to the public, and from 
hall to hall the chamberlains proclaimed the names and titles 
of princes, nobles, merchants, men of all grades and. stations 
from the highest to the humblest, all flocking to pay their, 
respects to the newly-appointed Eminence, who. accepted it 
like a King receiving the homage of ‘his subjects. And the 
establishment was throughout on a scale of truly royal mag- 
nificence ; there were Cardinals with a retinue of five hundred 
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dependants, a household organised in sixteen different depàrt- 
ments, an audience-chamber with all the etiquette and cere- 
monial of a Court, Even in later times, when the life of States 
“and Courts had become more sober and simple, the equipage 
of a Cardinal comprised four state carriages, drawn by teams 
of black horses, and preceded, by outriders. Four attendants 
in livery carried the insignia of hisrank—the hat, the cushions, 
and the umbrella, He was accompanied by his Secretary 
in a violet silken robe, his caudateive wearing the '. Croccia,” 
his chamberlain in old fashioned Court-dress of the Medici 
period, bearing the barretta in, his gauntleted hands, Though 
already shorn of its ancient state, the household still .com- 
prised the auditor, the secretary, the chamberlain, the gentle- 
man-usher, the caudazaire, the chaplain, the steward, and the 
valet, without reckoning the crowd of lackeys, cooks, coach- 
men, grooms——a host of servants who filled the palace and its 
environs with bustle and noise. 

And Pierre, in his mind’s eye, saw-the three vast anti-chambers 
again filled*with people, thronged with footmen in embroidered 
liveries. with armorial bearings, crowded with prelates and 
priests in silken robes of harmonious hues, bringing life and 
light once more into the now dusky and desert: halls, 

But in these- evil days, and more than ever since the entry of 
the Italian army into Rome, the fortunes of the Roman 
princes had fallen, and the stately splendour of the chiefs 
of the Church had disappeared. The scions of the ruined 
aristocracy no longer looked for prizes in an ecclesiastical 
career, and abandoned its poorly remunerated and lightly- 
esteemed offices to the ambition of the youth of a lower 

‘social. standing, The Cardinal Boccanera,*the sole remain- 
ing princely wearer of the priestly purple, had an annual 
‘income of little more than twelve hundred pounds sterling 
to maintain his state, including his emoluments as Cardinal ; 
and he would have been totally unable to make both ends meet, 
but for the assistance which his sister, Donna Serafina, was 
able, from time to time, to afford from the remnant of the 
family fortune, his share of which, in more prosperous times, 
the Cardinal had abandoned in her favour and in that of 
his. other sisters and his brother. Donna Serafina and her 
niece, Benedetta, lived apart in the palace, with their own suiza 
of apartments, their separate table, their separate servants. 
The Cardinal had only his nephew, Dario, living with him, and 

fever gave a dinner-party, or held a reception. His only 
heavy expense was the keep of his only carriage, the heavy 
coach and pair which was a necessary in his position, for 
custom forbids a Cardinal to go on foot in the streets of Rome. 
And his coachman, a faithful old family servant, saved him 
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even the expense of a groom, himself doing the whole of. 
the stable work, cleaning the carriage and grooming the two 
black horses, grown old like himself in the service of the family. 
There were two footmen, a father and son, the latter born 
in the palace. The wife of the cook helped in the kitchen. 
But the reductions in the state of the establishment were 
still more remarkable in the ante-chambers of the state apart- 
ments: the brilliant and numerous suite that once had filled 
them, now resolved into twe petty priests ; Don Vigilii, the 
Secretary, who also filled the functions of Auditor and Major- 
domo ; and the Abbé Paparelli, the cazdataive, or train-bearer, 
who at the same time performed the offices of Chaplain and 
Chamberlain, In the halls which the crowd of liveried lackeys 
had filled with glittering gaiety, the visitor now saw only 
these two rusty black cassocks gliding along the tapestried 
walls, like two ghostly shadows of the past, presently to_be_ 
lost in the gathering gloom.” 

At the weekly reception held in the saloon of Donna Sera- 
fina, the French Abbé is introduced to the žite of the “ Monde 
Noir” of Rome, the Black, or Papal, world of Roman 
society, so-called in contradistinction to the White society that 
clustered round tthe Royal Palace of the Quirinal. Here he 
meets many of the pillars of the Vatican; the courtly 
Monsignor Nani, the Assessor of the Holy Offices, smooth 
and gracious, a drawing-room diplomatist and a practised 
politician, with his courtly. condescension and faint ironical 
smile; said to be the most powerful man at the Papal Court, 
possessing the ear of its ruler, but keeping his influence al- 
ways behind the scenes, and deprecatingly alluding to its insig- 
nificance ; Cardin&l Sarno, Secretary of the Propaganda, who 
had never been out of Rome in his life, and who directed the 
Catholic Mission scattered through the four quarters of the 
world; a shrivelled up, mummified little old man, bent with 
long labour at an office desk, with the habits of an old 
scribbling hack, seeming always half asleep, but carrying a 
librafy of clearly-arranged statistics, and the map of the 
whole world, even of its most unfamiliar regions, inside his . 
narrow head; Cardinal Sanguinetti, stout, rubicund, and 
boisterous, always fussing and bustling, who had made his 
way almost to the top of the tree by his restless energy 
and domineering spirit, and who hoped to rise higher yet : 
Cardinal Boccanera himself, stately and taciturn, pee i. 
his princely and priestly pride, in his old-fashioned politics 
and old-world ideas; his sister, Donna Serafina, his duplicate 
in’ petticoats ; their charming and candid niece, Benedetta, 
-married by her parents to the Count Prada, son to an old 
Garibaldian and a young courtier of the King’s; a political 
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marriage, “marrying. the Pope and the King,” as it ‘was 
called, but turning out a miserable fiasco, Benedetta being 
already. in love with her cousin, Dario, and detesting her 
“Wusband. After the death of her parents she had separated 
from him, and taken refuge in the old family. palace under the 
wing of her aged uncle and aunt, heedless of the scandal she 
caused by living under the same roof with her early lover, 
her cousin, Dario. 

She was at this’ time engaged in sueing fora * divorce from 
her husband, a difficult and delicate matter in a society living 
under the shadow of the Vatican, which unutterably main- 
tains the religious sanctity of the marriage tie, The history of 
this divorce suit forms one of those unpleasant episodes 
which are unfortunately too common in M.. Zola’s works, 

Pierre is introduced to the expectant Dario, the last hope of 
the race of the Boccaneras, a weak and amiable youth, living a 
‘frivolous and aimless life, restrained from sinking into dissi- 
pation only by his redeeming love for Benedetta; and in the 
Boccanera Salon he also makes the acquaintance of the pretty 
little princess, Celia Buongiovanni, daughter and heiress of one 
of the most ancient noble houses of Papal Rome, but in love 
with the handsome parvenu young Italian officer, Attilio Sacco, 
- cousin of Count Prada. 

And the Abbé Pierre Froment makes other acquaintances, 
outside the Papal circle ‘of society. The old Count 
Orlando Prada, the father-in-law of Benedetta, profoundly 
moved by the perusal- of Pierre’s book, seeks an interview 
with the author: and Pierre shares Benedetta’s affection 
and admiration for the grand old companion of Garibaldi’s 
-edmpaigns and aspirations, brave as a dion and simple 
as a child. In his company he meets the son, Bene- 
detta’s nominal husband, in whose veins the chivalrous 
folly of the father has turned to a mania for gambling 
speculation. The son has made and again lost fortunes, 
while the old and crippled father lives in Spartan simplicity, 
refusing to accept the wealth which his adoring son would 
willingly lavish upon him. 

And as Pierre finds that things are not done in a hurry at 
Rome, and that the fate of his book is likely to be long in the 
balance, he sets himself, in the intervals of his campaign in 
its favour, to see the sights of the City. He has the good 
fortune to meet again, in the Boccanera Salon, an old Paris 
friend of his youth, M. Narcisse Habert, attaché to the French 
Legation at the Papal Court, a dandy of the Boulevards, hiding 
his keen aptitude for business under the mask of a cynical man 
of the world and esthetic dilettante. He “knows the ropes” 
well, and shows Pierre round the art-treasures and ancient 
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mits of Rome, while he lets him into the secrets of Papal 
politics and Italian finances, f 

What the young and enthusiastic Abbé sees and ban. 
under his experienced guidance, soon considerably modiheS 
his preconceived- ideas of Rome, After along and fatiguing 
day spent in the Vatican and among its art-treasures, the 
author thus summarises the impressions of the young priest : 

“ Suddenly occurred to him the striking idea, that the reli- 
gion which sprang up in this soil of light and love had been 
only a religion of temporal conquest and political domination, 
so different from the mystical and sympathetic religion of 
the lands of the North, in whose cold and gloom was born 
the Religion of the Soul. 

’ kad * * = 

His eyes again rested upon the Gate of Bronze, and he 
remembered how, in the morning, he had wondered what he 
might find behind those brazen barriers studded with mons 
strous nails. And he dared not then reply to the question 
of his own thought; he could not know whethér the new 
generations, hungering for justice and righteousness, would find 
behind those gates the religion imperatively demanded by 
the Democracies of the morrow ; for his first impressions were 
vague and undefined. 

But how vivid was the impression now forced upon his mind, 
and how disastrous the awakening from his impassioned dream | 
A Gate of Bronze, indeed, impassable, impenettable, shutting 
up the Vatican within its antique portals, separating it from the 
outside world so solidly, so absolutely, that for three eene 
turies and more no one and nothing had entered in, Behind 
that gate was theesixteenth century, the old centuries befére- 
the sixteenth, impassable, immoveable, -Time itself had there 
ceased to fly, remained stationary, motionless for ever, Nothing 
within those portals ever changed ; the very dresses of the Swiss 
Guards, of the Noble Guards, of the Prelates, of the priests, 
remained as they were three hundred years ago; the same 
costumes, the same ceremonial, the same ideas, True, for the 
last quarter of a century, the Popes in their proud attitude of 
protestation against the infringement of their sovereign rights, 
had voluntarily imprisoned themselves in their Vatican ; but the 
imprisonment was really of much older date, and of much 
more cruel severity: an imprisonment that had finally enclosed 
the whole’ system of Catholicism, shutting it up within an en- 
circling wall of dogma, condemning it to a living death, only 
saved from succumbing by the support of its vast and com- 
plex hierarchical organisation. Was it true, then, that Catholi- 
cism; id spite if its apparent universality, could not yield on 
a single point, without danger of being swept away alto- 
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gether? And, then, behind those gates, what a world of pride, 
of ambition, of hatred and of strife! And what strange fellow- 

- prisoners in this strange prison ;. Christdn company of Jupiter 
Capitolinus; all the gods of Olympus cheek by jowl with 
the Apostles; all the splendours of the Renaissance smother- 
ing the humility of the Gospel! The rays of the setting sun 
gilded the pillars of St. Peter's; the soft tranquillity of the 
Roman evening reigned in the clear blue sky, and the young 
priest remained dismayed and distracted after his long day in the 
company of Michael Angelo and Raphael, Popes and Cæsars, 
Heathen gods and Christian Saints, in the most famous palace 
in the world.” He begins to lose faith in his mission and 
hope of the escape of his book from the fate that threatens it, 
He is wearied by the delays and difficulties that he encounters 

_ on all hands ; by fruitless journeys to and fro; by false hopes 
held out to him; by affectation of assumed interest, covering 
indifference, or hiding hostility. His stay at Rome js pro- 
tracted from days to weeks, and from weeks to months. He 
visits all the churches, the museums, the ruins; the desert 
new quarters which were built to accommodate. an influx of 
population that never arrived ; the crowded old quarters where 
the poorest of the people swarm in poverty and filth, starving 
and merry withal, wrapping themselves in their rags and in the 
pride of their Roman birth. i ; 

His desired interview with the Pope was prevented and post- 

oned till it seemed impossible of attainment. He saw Leo 
Xii three times; once taking his evening stroll in the gardens 
of -the Vatican, on the day when Pierre was conducted over 

- the the palace by his guide, philosopher amd friend, Narcisse 
Habert ; once in the palace, during a reception of the French 
pilgrimage, bringing the welcome tribute of Peter’s pence; and 
the adoration of the excited crowds, .women fainting, falling at 
the feet of His Holiness, grovelling in the dust before his 
august presence, struck Pierre as savouring of idolatry. 

A third time he saw the Pope in state, on the occasione of a 
Papal Mass at St. Peter’s, and was furnished with tickets for 
an advantageous place whence to view the spectacle, by the 
kind attention of the assiduous Monsignor Nani, who is always 
at hand to counsel and assist him, And in the splendid and ` 
spacious Basilica, thronged with eager crowds, Pierrre sees the 
Pope make his triumphal entry. “It was the Papal cortége in 

“all its ancient pomp, the crucifix and the sword, the Swiss 
Guard in their gala dress of the sixteenth century, footmen 
in scarlet liveries, cloaked and sworded chevaliers in Tudor 
costume, canons in surplices of costly lace, heads of the reli- 
gious orders, apostolic proto-notaries, archbishops and bishops 
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and two with wide-spaced iutervals between their files. After 
them, and preceding His Holiness, came the officers ‘of--the_ 
Military Household, the Prelates of the Privy Chamber, Mon- 
signor the Major domo, Monsignor the Grand Chamberlain, all 
the high officials of the Vatican Court, and the Roman Prince 
attached to the Papal throne as the traditional and symbolical 
defender of ¢he rights of the Church. High upon his chair of 
state, borne on «the shoulderseof bearers, dressed in scarlet and 
silk-embroidered tunics, and shaded by the lofty feather fans 
held aloft by the Zaæbeili, sat His Holiness, wearing the sacred 
vestments with which he had just been indued in the Chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament, the amice, the alb, the stole, the white 
and gold mitre and chasuble, two gifts presented but recently 
‘by the faithful in . France, of unparalleled magnificence, 
And again, as in a theatre, the applause was redoubled; hands. 
were clapped furiously, strenuously, as if a popular actor had 
come upon the stage, a star whose appearance made all hearts 
beat with hope and expectation, and Pierre now® received a 
different impression of Leo the Thirteenth. He was no longer 
the simple old man, listening, in his lassitude, to the gossip of 
the prelate on whose arm he leaned, as he paced leisurely 
along the walks of the most glorious garden in the world. 
Nor was he the Holy Father in crimson cape and pontifical 
cap benignly greeting the foreign pilgrims who came to him 
Jaden with the treasure collected from the faithful in foreign 
lands. He was here the sovereign Pontiff, the omnipotent 
Lord, the God whom Christendom adored. The frail body in 
its long white robe, stiff with gold embroidery, looked like a 
waxen image in a Silded shrine ; and, in its high and haughty ` 
immobility, it reminded the spectator of some graven golden 
idol, parched in the perpetual smoke of sacrifices, through 
countless centuries. The eyes alone lived in the deathly pallor 
of the rigid face—eyes sparkling like black diamonds, with 
their keen gaze looking far beyond and above the world around, 
peerirfy into the Infinite. 

They had no look for the surrounding crowds; they turned 
neither to right nor to left, remaining fixed on the upper 
air, unconscious apparently of what was passing at their 
Master’s feet. And this statuesque idol, thus borne aloft above . 
the people like a mummy, deaf and blind, in spite of the 
brilliancy of its eyes, unconscious of the frenzied adorati 
of the surrounding crowd, seemed clothed with an awful 
Majesty, robed with a fearful power, invested with all the 
rigidity of dogma, imbued with all the immobility of tradition, 
kept upright and erect only by the golden bands in which it 
was swathed. However, Pierre thoughtthat he perceived the 
Pope, under this apparent immobility, to be suffering from 
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atigue or indisposition, doubtless the effect of the slight 

“x of fever of which Monsignor Nani had spoken to him 

“tne evening before, when he dwelt on the, devoted courage, the 

steadfast soul of this old man of eighty-four years, kept alive 

by his own tenacity of purpose, by his faith in the sovereign 
necessity of his Mission. i 

The ceremony commenced, His Holiness, desçending from 
bis high-borne cbair at the Altar of the Confession, leisurely 
celebrated a Low Mass, assisted’ By four Bishops and by the 
pro-prefect of the ceremonies. At the ablution Monsignor 
the Major domo and Monsignor the Grand Chamberlain, assist- 
ed by two Cardinals, poured the water upon the august hands 
of the celebrant ; and, just before the elevation, all the prelates 
of the pontifical Court, with lighted candles in their hands, 
came to kneel before the altar. It was a solemn moment; 
the forty thousand of the faithful assembled there trembled ; 
felt as if a breath from the Invisible was passing over them, 
while the,silver trumpets sounded, during the elevation, 
the clarion “chorus of the Angels,’ and women fainted 
from ecstasy and excitement. Immediately sweet respon- 
sive strains of unearthly music were wafted downwards 
from the vault of the huge dome, in the upper gallery of 
which a hundred and twenty choristers were hidden away, 
It was a marvel, a miracle, as if the angelic choirs 
had in reality responded to the challenge of the silver trumpets, 
The strains descended, re-echoed through the vaulted aisles, 
like the resounding strings of celestial harps ; then gradually 
died-away and rose again, as if remounting to the skies with 
the flutter of angelic wings. After the Mass, His Holiness, still 
standing at the altar, himself intoned the Te Deum, which 
was taken up by the precentors of the Sixtine Chapel and 
the choirs, each chanting a verse alternately. But soon the 
whole immense congregation joined in.; forty thousand voices 
were lifted up; the shout of joy and triumph swelled through 
all the vast edifice; filled it with reverberating waves of 
sound, 

The spectacle at this moment was truly one of incomparable 
splendour—the altar surmounted with its carved aud gilded 
baldaquin, surrounded by the Papal hierarchy which the light- 
ed tapers studded as if with starry constellations ; the sovereign 
Pontiff in the centre, blazing like a sun in his golden chasuble, 
and d by rows of Cardinals in crimson, benches of Bishops 

às - eribunes filled with the court dresses_of officials, 

deries of Ambassadors, the uniforms of officers 
sns and armies, the crowds showing a compact 
ge-sn heads receding into the dim distance in the 
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which crashed the on-looker with astonishment at its gisan 
tic proportions, its -side-aisles in one of which a whole " 
might be harboured, its transepts as big as the cathec._. _. 
a capital city, its mighty nave which thousands and tens of 
thousands of worshippers could scarcely fill. And the sound 
of their chaunted hymn seemed to swell to the colossal propor- 
tions of the temple; rose with the voice of a mighty storm 
over the giant monuments of marble, among the super-human 
statues, around the cyclopean columns up to the vaulted roof, 
unrolling the illimitable expanse of a sky of stone into the 
blue heaven of the vast Dome, opening up glimpses of the 
Infinite in the golden glory of its magnificent mosaics.” 

At length, when Pierre is onthe brink of losing all hope 
and patience, he learns from the ubiquitous Monsignor Nani 
that the congregation of the Index is on the point of condemn- 
ing his book, but that its verdict will have to be corfirmed 
by the Pope ; and he promises to arrange a private reception 
of Pierre at the Vatican, where he may plead his gause before 
His Holiness in person, Accordingly, he directs the young 
Abbé to present himself at one of the gates of the Vatican at 
nine o'clock on a certain evening, and furnishes him with 
the pass words to admit him to the Presence. Pierre 
enters the gates of bronze, passes up wide staircases, along 
endless corridors, past silent sentinels of the Swiss Guards and 
Papal gendarmes, through suites of splendid and now darken- 
ed halls; the whole palace in gloom and silence, feebly illu- 
minated by dim and distant lamps. The last Swiss Guard 
hands him over to a solemn functionary in black ; and he has 
to wait, what seems an interminable time to him, in the 
ante-room, before he is finally ushered into the darge room 
hung with yellow damask, tastefully but scantily furnished, 
where His Holiness sits in a deep arm-chair beside a little 
table, on which are a glass of lemonade, a reading lamp, 
and two or three French and Italian newspapers. The Pope 
looked frail and small, clad in white robes and skull cap, the 
only colour in his dress being the golden fringe to his girdle, 
and the crimson velvet slippers embroidered with the badge 
of the golden cross-keys, The Abbé. makes the three pre- 
scribed reverences (like the three, taslims at the court of the 
Grand Mogul) and stoops to salute the velvet slipper of the 
Master of Christendom. And the Pope acknowledges his 
greeting affably, converses with him, questions him faq =~ 
and leaves it to him to introduce the subject of his vir 
Pierre at length finds himself hesitatingly compelled í 

We give the rest of the interview in M. Zola’s ow 

“Without replying, Leo the Thirteenth continued tc __ 
him with those piercing eyes, And Pierre no longer sa’ 
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him Leo the Thirteenth, two hundred and,-sixty-third Pope, 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, successor of the Prifice of the Apostles, 
sovereign Pontiff of the Universal Church, Patriarch of the 
West, Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Diocese of Rome, Lord of the temporal dominions of the 
Holy See. He saw Leo the Thirteenth of whom he had 
dreamed, the expected Messiah, the saviour set to save 
the world from the frightful social cagastrophe whieh threatens 
to engulph the old and rotten framework of our society and 
our civilisation, He pictured him with his keen and supple 
intellect, his fraternal sympathy, his overflowing love, seeking 
for means of conciliation, avoiding stumbling-blocks, going 
straight to the heart of the peoples, giving his life and his 
labour for the good cause—the cause of suffering Humanity, 
He fancied him as the supreme moral authority, the only 
hope of Truth and Peace, the All-Father who alone could 
equalise. the fortunes of his children ; cause misery and poverty 
to cease among them ; free labour from its fetters ; bring back 
the people to the pure faith of the primitive Church, to the 
sweet simplicity of Christian Communism. And this lofty 
Presence, in the solemn silence of the room and the palace 
was for him invested with invincible Omnipotence with 
overwhelming Majesty.” ; 7 

And Pierre pours out his soul-to the idol of his imagination ; 
pleads the cause of the poor and needy ; prays the Pope to 
inaugurate a new crusade against war, wealth and luxury, 
to found a new Brotherhood of Labour and Love. In his 
excitement he forgets his book; forgets everything but the 
intolerable, incurable sufferings of humanity, "But the Pope 
‘recalls him to himself; prays him to compose himself, and 
addresses him as follows :— ie 

“You appeal to the Holy Father. Be assured that his 
heart is full of tenderness and compassion for the afflicted and 
the unhappy ones of the earth. But the question now before us 
is not that; it is a question of Religion. I have read your bool 
and I will tell you at once that it is a bad book, a most danger. 
ous and most damnable book ; and the more’ so because of its 
undoubted merits, its many fine passages which have stimulated 
my interest and excited my admiration. Yes, I confess I was 
interested in it; I would not have gone on reading it, but that 
my interest was aroused by the spirit of faith and enthusiasm 
that you have breathed into its pages. The subject was a grand 
one, the New Rome! Ah, what a book might be written with 
hat for title ; but, my son, it must be written in a spirit totally 
different from yours. You think that you understand me, that 
you have grasped the meaning of my writings, that you have 
seized the spirit of my words and deeds, that you have 
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expressed my feelings in the words of your book. You are 
wrong ! you do not understand me, and that is why ] wished to 
see you this evening*to explain and convince you of your error.” 

Tt was now Pierre’s turn to listen, silent and motionless. 
He had come there prepared to defend his book ;,-he had. 
arranged his arguments ; he had feverishly looked forward 
to this atldience for the past three months, assured “of its 
successful termination; amd now he listened to the condemna-' 
tion of his book without adducing in its defence any one 
of the many arguments which had appeared to him irresistible. 
An overwhelming lassitude had taken possession of him, as if 
he had been exhausted by the violence of his emotion, Presently 
he would summon up courage ; he would say what he had come 
there to say. “They do not understand me; they do not 
comprehend me,” continued Leo the Thirteenth, with an air 
of impatient irritation. “ Above all in France : it is incredible; 
the trouble that I have to make myself understood! The 
Temporal Power, for instance ; how-could yous imagine that 
the Holy See could ever yield on that question? It is a pro- 
position unworthy of the utterance of a priest, it is a mis- 
understanding springing from ignorance of the conditions under 
which the Papacy has .always existed, and must continue to ' 
exist, if it would not perish altogether. 

Do you not see the sophistry of your assertion when you 
proclaim it the more powerful in the world in proportion as it 
is disengaged from the cares of worldly sovereignty? Ah, a 
grand idea, a pure spiritual sovereignty, the reign of Faith 
and Love! But how are you going to maintain it? Who would 
give usa stoe to pillow our head upon if we were to- | 
driven from house and home by our foes? How could we bè 
independent when we should be -at everybody’s mercy? No, | 
no ; this Rome is ours, our heritage devolved to us through | 
the long line of our predecessors; the soil on which our Holy 
Church is founded for all eternity; and to abandon it would be 
fhe abandonment of the Holy Church Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman. Besides we cannot abandon it ; we are bound to it by 
our vows before God and before man.” ; -= 

He paused for a moment, to allow time for Pierre to reply. 
But the latter could find no power of speech, for he all at once 
recognised that the Pope had spoken as he ought to speak; 
that he could not speak otherwise. The confi: ideas 
which had long been gathering in his mind, which so 
troubled him while he was waiting a moment before in ‘the 
private ante-chamber, now suddenly became clear to him, ranged 
themselves before his mind’s eye with startling distinctness, 
All that he had seen, all that he had heard since his arrival at 
Rome, his dis-illusions, his discoveries, all combined ‘to form 
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a mass of realities beneath the weight of which the airy 
fabric.of his dream of a return to primitive Christianity vas 
crushed and shattered, Suddenly there recurred to him his 
vision under the dome of St. Peters, when, gazing on the 
ancient city, wrapped in its.glory. of the, imperial purple, he 
was imbecile enough to dream of,a. purely spiritual Pontiff 
reigning over the souls of mem. “That day he had fled from the 
frantic acclamations of the pilgrims of, the St. Peter's Pence 
pilgrimage, hailing the “ Pope-King.” This need of pecu- 
niary revenue, this last link inethe chain of slavery which 
bound the spiritual Head of the Church to the World ; he had 
perforce accepted its necessity. But when Rome had revealed 


‘her real self to him, the Eternal City of Pride and Power in 


which the Papacy had sat’ enthroned for ages, his illusions 
finally vanished. Everything combined to bind the fate of the 
Papacy to the fate of Rome; dogma, tradition, history, sen- 
timent rooted it in the soil of Rome, immoveable for ever, 
The dream of a new Rome would never be realised, except 
some day, perhaps, far from the old Rome, under other skies, 
There Chfistianity might revive ; but Catholicism must die 
where it had been born, where it had lived, when the last of the 
Popes, fettered to the ruins of Rome, should perish under 
the falling mass of St, Peter’s dome, falling in its turn as the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus had fallen, As for this Pope 
before him to-day, discrowned and dethroned as he was, 
Pierre could clearly discern, through the fragile mask of senility, 
through the bloodless transparency of the waxen image of 
humanity, the fire of the lust of sway, the inherited passion 
of universal empire, the spirit of the Pontifex Maximus, of the 
Cæsar Imperator in whose veins flowed the bloga of Augustus, 


“the master of the world. 


x 


“ You have clearly expressed, ” continued Tés the Thirteenth, 
“ the ardent desire for Christian Unity which has always 
inspired us. We esteem ourselves most fortunate in having 
been able to introduce uniformity of ritual, in imposing the 
Roman rite upon the whole Catholic Church, That was one 
of our most signal successes; it cannot but enhange our 
authority. And I trust that our attempts to re-unite in Christ 
our dear brethren scattered throughout the dissident Churches 
of the East may be crowned with suscess ; nor do I despair 
of convincing the Anglican sectaries, not to speak of the 
other Protestant communities, who will be forced to return 
to the fold of the one Universal Holy Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman Church when the time predicted by Christ shall 
have arrived. But what you have omitted to say is that the 
Church can never surrender one single point of its doctrine. 
On the contrary, you seem to hint that a compromise may 
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be arrived at by means of mutual concessions ; ahd that fs 
an erroneous conclusion, a proposition which is criminal coming 
from the mouth of a priest. No; truth is absolute; not one 
stone of the building can be changed. Oh! as to the form. 
of worship, that does not so much matter! We are quite ready- 
to make concessions to avoid certain difficulties, to mitigate 
formulas in order to conciliate «certain prejudices. And, in 
the same way, the part we play in the Socialist movement of 
to-day needs explanation. Ofa treth, those whom you have 
well named the disinherited, of this world, are the objects | 
of our sincerest sympathies. If socialism be simply a cry 
for justice, a desire to strengthen the weak, to comfort the 
afflicted, who is there that adheres to it, works for it with more 
energy than we.ourselves? Has not the Church always been 
the mother of the unfortunate, the stay of the wretched, the 
benefactress of the destitute? We are all for rational progress ; 
we approve all the new forms of society which make for 
peace and fraternity. But we cannot help condemning the 
Socialism which would get rid of the idea of Godin order to 
make men happy. That isa return to a state of simple savage- 
ry; a deplorable retrogression, with its only possible conse» 
quences of catastrophes, conflagrations and massacres. And 
you have not dwelt on this with sufficient emphasis ; you have 
not taken enough pains to demonstrate that outside the pale 
of the Church there can be no real progress, that the Church 
is the sole directress, the sole guide to whom the people can 
have recourse with safety. Besides, and this is a serious fault 
that I find in you, you seem to put God on one side; your 
religion seems to be nothing more than a mental state, an 
efflorescence of love and charity sufficient in itself for the soul’s 
salvation. Execrable heresy |! God is always with us, Lord of” 
our souls and ‘of our bodies ; Religion is the bond which unites 
us to Him ; the Law given by Him for the government of man- 
kind, without which there is nothing but barbarism in this 
world and damnation în the next. And, once more, the form 
is immaterial s the doctrine is eternal. Thus our countenance 
of the Republic in France shows that we do not consider the 
supremacy of religion indissolubly connected with any form 
of government, however honourable and ancient. Dynasties 
‘can last only their appointed time; God endureth for ever, 
Kings may-die, and monarchies perish, but God is the Living | 
God ! Besides, the republican form of government has nothing 
in it ‘contrary to Christianity ; it seems to us rather a return 
towards the early Christian Community of which you have ~ 
treated in some most charming passages in your book. 
Unfortunately liberty is apt to degenerate into license, and 
we have too often been evilly recompensed for our attempts at 
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conciliation. Ah! my son, what a mischievous book you have 
written, with, as I verily believe, the very, best intentions ; and 
I am glad to think that your silence proves that you begin to 
understand the consequences of your fault,” > 

Pierre remained silent, crushed, feeling that his intended 
arguments might as well be addressed to an impenetrable 
rock, whose blindness and deafness was imperviops to light and 
sound. To what good purpose, since nothing could enter 
in? Hewas preoccupied solely in wondering, in considering 
how it was possible that a man of so much intelligence, with 
so much ambition, had not arrived at a truer, clearer compre- 
hension of the state and temper of the world to-day. . He 
evidently thought himself well posted, well informed, carrying 
in his head the vast web of Christendom, with its hopes and 
-fgars, its needs and wishes, all clearly tabulated and marked 
out, interwoven with the complicated threads of his tangled 
diplomacy. But what /ecun@ nevertheless | Probably he really 
knew the world only as it was during the short time of his 
Nunciature at Brussels, Then came his episcopate at 
Perugia, where he should have seen something of the birth of 
the spirit which animated the new Italy. And for the last 
eighteen years he had been immured in the Vatican, seeing 
nothing of the world, isolated from the rest of mankind, 
communicating with them only through his courtiers, often the 
most ill-informed, most mendacious, and most treacherous of 
men. Moreover, he was an Italian, a priest, a Grand Pontiff, 
superstitious and despotic, bound by tradition, subject to the 
influences of heredity and locality, ceding toe pecuniary and 
‘political necessities. And then there was his overweening pride 
as the representative of God on earth, the only legitimate 
and authoritative Power in tke world. Hence his fatal failure 
of comprehension, the extraordinary lapses of his brain, along 
with such admirable qualities, his lively intellect, his patient 
persistence, his vast activity in planning and executing. Wut 
his intuition above all appeared marvellous; for was it not that 
alone which apprised him, in his solitary and voluntary im- 
prisonment, of the immense evolution that was rapidly trans« 
forming the conditions of the life of the human race? He 
had thus gained a tolerably clear conception of the fearful 
dangers by which he was surrounded—the rising flood of 
Democracy, the swelling and measureless main of Science, 
evér threatening to swamp with its waves the narrow islet 
on which still stood the temple of St. Peter. The cries of the 
new-born social forces penetrated his thick palace walls; 
reached the inner chambers of the Vatican. And all his policy 
was dictated by the struggle for life, by the necessity of 
conquering that he might continue to live and reign. If 
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he had tried to compass the unification of the Church, ft 
was that he might gender it strong and invincible in the~ 
battle which he foresaw, If he preached conciliation, yielded 
with a good grace on mere matters of form, tolerated 
the extravagances-of his Bishops in America, it was 
because hise great secret fear was for the disruption of 
the Church, irreparable-disaster precipitated by some sudden 
schism. Ah ! the schism, he felt its breath in the winds blow- 
ing from all the quarters of the heavens, like a threatening 
peril against which it behoved to be armed in advance, And 
this fear explained his revived affection for the people, his In- 
terest in Socialism, his Christian panaceas for the miseries of 
the toiling multitudes. 

Since Cæsar had fallen, the long dispute between the Em- 
peror and the Pope for the mastery of the peoples was over;- 
for the people were now their own masters; but the Pope 
still bid for the vacant place of power: would the dumb 
‘giant speak and swear allegiance to him? He had made 
the experiment in France; he had abandoned the cause of 
the fallen monarchy ; he had recognised the Republic ; he 
wished it strong and prosperous: for was not France the 
eldest daughter of the Church, the only Catholic nation which 
was still strong enough to restore, some day, the vanished tem~- 
poral power of the Holy See? He must reign, reign through 
the aid of France, as he could not hope to reign by the aid of 
Germany. He must reign through the people, because the 
people were now the masters and the dispensers of thrones | 
He must reign through the Italian Republic, if that Republic 
would only restore him Rome, wrested from the usurping hands 
of the House of Savoy, an Italian Republic of Federated States 
with the Pope as President, of the United States of Italy, to 
develop, in God’s good time, into the United States of Europe, 
Only to reign, to reign in spite of all and over all, to reign, over 
the whole world like Augustus, whose domineering Roman 
blood still sustained this frail old man, tottering on the verge 
of the tomb in his greedy grasping at universal domination. 

. “ And finally, my son,” continued Leo XII,“ you have com- 
mitted a serious fault in speaking of a new religion, Such an 
expression is impious, blasphemous, sacrilegious. There is but 
one religion—our Holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, 
Beyond its pale there is nothing but darkness and damnation. 
I understand quite well that you profess a return to primitive 
Christianity. But the Protestant schism, so culpable, so de- 
plorable, had exactly the same pretext. Directly one strays 
away from the path of strict adherence to dogma, of absolute 
respect for tradition, one may fall over the most frightful pre- 
cipices! Ah | schism, my son, schism is the unpardonable sin; 
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it is rebellion against God; itis the unclean beast of temptation, 
hatched by hell for the destruction of believers. Were there 
nothing else in your book but these words of “a New Religion,” 
` it must be destroyed, it must be burned as a deadly poison for 
the soul.” : : 

And the Pope continues in this strain for some time, preach- 
Ing to Pierre on the happiness of Faith, on the misery of doubt, 
on the infallibility ofthe Church, on the necessity of subjection 
to authority, on the all-sufficiency -of Scriptures ang St. Thomas 
of Aquinas, adducing all the well-worn old arguments of theo- 
logy, before he returns to the subject of the Abbé’s implicated 
book. Amazed and stupified, Pierre listened to this perora- 
tion as if the heavens were tumbling about his ears, God of 
truth! The miracles of Lourdes proved by scientific tests; 
science the handmaid of Religion ; Faith consonant with Rea- 
son: St. Thomas of Aquinas’ philosophy sufficient for the nine- 

century ! Good God! what could he answer? And 
why snould he answer ? 

“ A most pernicious and most dangerous book,” concluded 
Leo. XIII,“ a book of which the title alone, ‘ The New Rome,’ 
is a scandalous falsehood ; a book the more pernicious because it 
has undoubted graces of style, and generous, though perverted,. 
ideas ; in short, a book which a priest who had conceived 
and written it in a temporary aberration of mind, should burn 
in public, as an act of penitence, with the same hand with 
which he wrote its scandalous and erroneous pages.” 

Pierre suddenly stood up. There was dead silence in the 
dimly-lighted room ; through the windows Rome loomed in the 
distance, drowned in darkness, vast and black, starred with 
‘twinkling points of light, And his thoughts cried in him— 

“ True, I had lost my faith, but I thought I had regained. it 
in the pity which the sorrows of the poor had implanted in my 
heart. You were my last hope; the Father, the longed-for. 
Saviour. And it was only one more dream, one more delu- 
sion; you can never be the new Jesus, bringing peace into the 
world to prevent the frightful fratricidal war that is looming in 
the future. ` You can never leave your throne, descend fo the 
people, to the poor and humble, to accomplish the supreme 
effort of universal brotherhood, Very well!then there is an 
end of you, of your Vatican and of your St. Peters, All gives 
way; all tumbles into ruin, crumbles into dust before the rush 
of the rising people, before the sap of a spreading science. You 

‘are done with ; nothing will he left of you but a mass of ruins |” 

But he did not utter these words. He bowed and said, — 

“ Holy Father, I submit, and I withdraw my book,” 

His voice trembled in his bitter humiliation ; his outstretched 
hands had a gesture of renunciation, as if he had parted with 
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hig very soul. It was thé exact formula of submission that he 
had used : ‘Auctor laudabiliter se subjecit et opus reprobavit’—the 
author praiseworthily submits and condemns his book.’ . But 
what a frightful irony ! The book which he had sworn never to 
withdraw, for the success of which he had battled so ardently, 
he now denied and himself suppressed all of a sudden, not be- 
cause he disappro ved of it, but because he felt it to be as base- 
less and chimerical as the desire of a lover or the dream of a 
poet. Ah, Yes, since he had been mistaken; since he found 
here neither: the God nor the priest that he had trusted in for 
the salvation of mankind, what was the use of persisting in his’ 
illusion ofan impossible’ resurrection | Better to cast his book 
away like a dead branch, like a withered leaf, henceforth with- 
out an object or a use. Slightly surprised by such a speedy 
victory, Leo. XIII gave utterance to an exclamation of content- 
ment. 

“ Very good, very good, my son! You have spoken y 
of wisdom, most befitting your calling as a priest.” pher 

And, in his: evident satisfaction, he who never left anything 
_tochance, who prepared beforehand every one of his utter- 
ances, the words that he would say, the gestures that he would 
use, unbent his stiffness, showed a charming condescension, 
Not understanding, deceiving himself as to the real reason of 
the submission of this revolted spirit, he prided himself on, 
having so easily silenced him, for his familiars had pictured 
Pierre to him as a most redoubtable revolutionist, So he felt 
greatly flattered by this sudden conversion. 
_ © And indeed, my son, he continued, it is what I expected 
from , your superior intelligence, Recognition of faults com- 
mitted, repentance and submission ; ; there is no pyirer joy than 
is to be found in these.” 

And Pierre takes his leave of the Holy Father, a sadder and 
a wiser man, He sees now that all along he has been made the 
subject of a clever diplomacy, purposely ‘wearied out with wait- 
ing, disheartened by delays, played with as an angler plays 
with a heavy fish, with the object of inducing him himself to 
withdfiw his book, without driving him to open revolt, startling 
him into schism, creating a scandal by his contumacy, And`a 
subsequent conversation with Monsignor Nani convinces him of 
the correctness of his suspicion that the amiable and obliging 
prelate had been entrusted with the principal part in the plot 
for the suppression of his dangerous enthusiasm in the quietest 
and pleasantest fashion imaginable. Monsignor Nani bids him ` 
farewell with the most cordial expressions of esteem, and al- 
most of gratitude, and with complimentary allusions to the ser- 
vices rendered by the French Poppa and people to the 
Holy See, _ 
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“And Pierre watched Monsignor Nani depart, with hfs 
airy and triumphant step, as if he thought himself marching 
toässured and certain victory, No; noefear of his forgetting. 
the lesson he had learnt at Rome. He knew it now, this: 
desire for the unity of all the nations in the lap of their Holy 
Mother Church, a physical bondage in which the doctrine of 
Christ became the law of Augustus, the imperial master of 
the world. And these Jesuits, ng doubt they. loved France, 
the eldest daughter of the Church, the only child who could 
yet aid the Mother to recover her lost universal empire; but 
they loved her as the black clouds of locusts love the green 
crops on which they alight, to devour and destroy them. . 

But Monsignor Nani does not himself belong to the Order 
of Jesus. He represents only the Jesuitical policy at the 
Vatican, the policy of being all things to all men, of giving 
an-dneh-in order to take an ell, which- was first invented 
by the fraternity of Loyola, but has now become, by the 
inexorable law of necessity, the sole policy of the Catholic 
Church, 

No longer able to support her claims .by open force, 
worsted in argument by the Renans and the Huxleys of this 
unbelieving age, she has had to fall back upon the Jesuitical 
policy of temporising expediency, courting Science, coquetting 
with Socialism, seeking for new means of maintaining her 
authority by mingling in the new movements of the time. 
And the old Cardinal Boccanera, who unsparingly. condemned 
Pierre’s book, as ‘unhesitatingly condemned Leo XIII’s tem- 
porising policy. Himself a staunch adherent of the unyield- 
ing firmness of Pio Nono, he freely criticised the utterances of 
‘its infallible successor, when Pierre, at his request, acquainted 
him with the result of his interview. _ 

“The form,” exclaimed the Cardinal, with increasing excite- 
ment, “ah! he told you, as.he tells everybody, that, while 
unalterably adhering to the spirit, he would yield readily on 
a mere matter of form, A wretched equivocation, a shufflitg 
expedient, if not a downright hypocrisy! My soul revolts 
against this opportunism, this jesuitry, which plays fast and 
loose with the new ideas, and only shakes the confidence of 
believers, brings disorder and disunion into the camp, and 
prepares the way for a.disastrdus rout. It is cowardice, base 
cowardice, throwing down one’s arms to be the more ready for 
flight, fearing to fight under our true colours, disguising ourselves 
inthe hope of deceiving the enemy, mingling in his ranks, and 

vercoming him by stratagem! No, no! the form is everything 
in religion, inviolable, as it has been for eighteen centuries, is 
now and ever shall be, the unchanging ordinance of God!” 

He could not keep quiet; he. rose and began to walk up 
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and down the little room, seeming to fill it with his lofty 
presence. And he continued his harangue on the segéme and 
the policy of Leo the Thirteenth, criticising it unsparingly, con- . 
demning it ruthlessly. 

“Aht the unity, the famous unity of the Churches which 
they glorify him for trying to restore; what is it, but the in- 
ordinate an@ short-sighted ambition of a conqueror who seeks, 
at all risks, fo extend the frontiers of his empire, without 
taking into account that his new subjects, disloyal and diss 
affected, will be the cause of constant trouble and disappoint- 
ment, will disturb the security and shake the allegiance of his 
ancient people. So the schismatics of the East, the schismatics 
from all parts, will bring the contagion of their errors into the 
Holy Catholic Church, will try to corrupt it, to reform it, as 
they would say. There is only one sound policy-—to be what 
we are, to show ourselves as we are, And is it not, I ask-you, 
a scandal, and a danger as well, this pretended alliance of 
the Church with the Democracy, the sudden repudiation of 
the immemorial policy of the Papacy? Monarchical Govern- 
ment exists by Divine Right; to abandon it is to oppose the 
Divine purpose, to compound with the Revolution, to encourage 
men in their madness and badness in order to turn their folly 
to our own advantage. A Republic spells anarchy, and you 
simply commit a crime; you strike a deadly, blow at authority, 
at order, at religion itself, when you recognise the legality of 
a Republic, in the idle dream of an impossible reconciliation 
between Church and State. And see what the Pope has done 
with the temporal Power! He demands it still; he~pretends 
to remain inflewible on this question of the recovery o Pe 
But, in verity, has he not resigned the temporal Powér,; 
definitely yielded up his claim, when he recognises the right 
of the people to choose their own form of government, to 
depose their kings, and to enjoy their freedom after their own 
fashion, like wild beasts free to roam at their will in their 
netive forests?” 

And the zztransigeant old Cardinal could not be brought to 
see that the policy of Leo XIII was dictated by the necessity 
for self-preservation ; that it was only a submission to the in- 
exorable logic of accomplished facts. 

We cannot approve of the liberty M. Zola has here taken, 
in his account of the audience granted to the imaginary 
Abbe Pierre Froment by the Pope, of introducing as a charac- 
ter in the pages of his romance a living historical personage 
like Leo XILI. It is not the first time that he has thus errec. 
against the accepted canons of good taste, for, in his novel of 
“ Nana,” he took the unwarrantable liberty of introducing the 
Prince of Wales, in questionable company, too, under . the 
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transparent disguise of asynonym. He has, on this occasion, 
treated Pope Leo XIII with more becoming reverence: but 
still he has stretched the license of a historical novelist 
beyond the permissible point, in putting a long harangue of 
his own composition into the mouth of the venerable Pontiff. 
Very likely, by the careful use of the recorded utterances and 
writings of.Leo the XIII, be has succeeded in cleverly imitating 
what he might very well be suppostd to say on “such an occa- 
sion: but it is to be hoped that this new departure in the in- 
troduction of real characters into fiction will not be taken as a 
precedent. 

The minuteness of description in which M. Zola revels and 
excels, in this book becomes tedious. The account of the Abbe 
Froment’s peregrinations through Rome and its environs 
-might serve for the pages of a guide-book: the details of the up- 
holstery and ornaments in the successive saloons of the Vatican 
which he traverses, might supply the place of an auctioneer’s 
catalogue. “Ihe routine of His Holiness’ daily life is chronicled 
with the minuteness of a Society paper’s interviewer. The 
story which forms an interlude to the Abbe’s adventures and 
interminable lucubrations is neither interesting nor pleasing ; 
but the author is evidently moving in an unfamiliar silen, 
and we cannot expect to find him as much at home in the . 
palaces of Rome as in the gutters of Paris. And, though we 
concede that the priestly Court of the Vatican, with its Swiss 
‘Guards and its Knights of Malta, belongs to a world that is 
passing away, yet we cannot believe that, among its Sixteenth 
Century. characteristics, it still preserves the practice of secret 
“poisoning ! i 

The divorce suit institutéd by Benedetta against her husband 
has succeeded, thanks to the intervention of the all-powerful 
and ubiquitous Monsignor Nani. The charming Contessina is 
now free to marry her cousin, Dario, and they appear asa 
betrothed couple at the splendid /ée given at the Palazzo Baon- 
giovanni to celebrate the engagement of the little Princess 
Celia to the handsome young officer, Attilio. This “ marriage 
of the Pope and the King” is made the occasion of a rap- 
prochement between the Black and the. White Societies of 
Rome: the king and queen appear at the ball, while Monsignor 
Nani and a host of Cardinals and prelates represent the 
Vatican. The two betrothed couples, Attilio and Celia, Dario 
_ and Benedetta, in their youth, grace, rank and beauty, are the 

cynosure of all eyes. 

The very next day, Dario is poisoned by eating figs out of 
a basket of fruit brought, as a present to Cardinal Boccanera 
by the peasant priest Santobono, a creature of the Cardinal 
Sanguinetti’s. The Comte Prada is, of course, suspected, though 
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unjustly, of the crime: but the Cardinal Boccanera at once di- 
vines the truth, that the basket of figs was intended for himself,- 
in order to remove ffom the path of Cardinal Sanguinetti a 
dangerous rival to the succession of the Papal tiara. The two 
Cardinals were “in the running” for the possible succession, as 
the ostensible chiefs of the two opposing parties in the Church 
—the old conservative, or inflexible, party, now greatly in the 
minority, which fixed its hopts on Boccanera, and the moderate 
or Jesuitical party which adhered to Sanguinetti. A slight in- 
disposition of Pope Leo XIII, giving rise to hopes of an 
approaching election, caused the creature of Sanguinetti, who 
was vitally interested in the accession of his patron to the 
chair of St. Peter, to attempt the abominable crime which 
miscarried with such deplorable results. __ 

The Cardinal Boccanera, whose partiality for figs was—well. 
known to the conspirators, was that day unwell, and did not 
partake of them, and they fell to the share of his unfortu- 
nate nephew. Yet Boccanera does not proclaim the crime, or 
accuse the criminal, because he wishes to avoid a scandal which: 
might damage the cause of the Church! If we are to believe 
M. Zola, the removal of Popes and Cardinals by poison is 
one of the traditional State secrets of the Vatican. 

Every one is in a conspiracy to avoid scandal at all hazards; 
and the physician certifies the death to be due to malarial 
fever, All this is very unlikely and unnatural; and the death- 
bed scene where Benedetta, in a transport of grief, throws her- 
self upon the body of the dying Dario, and dies of a broken 
heart, mingling her last breath with his, like Adrienne and 
‘Djalma in the “ Wandering Jew” of Eugene Sue, is not only ` 
unnatural, but revolting, The Abbé Pierre Froment assists 
at this painful scene, and, after the funeral of the lovers, quits 
Rome to return to Paris. We have spoken of his interminable 
lucubrations, in which the train of thoughts that passes through 
his mind is made the vehicle for the opinions of the author. 
The “Abbe’s concluding reflections contain a summary of the 
contents, and a commentary on the purpose, of the book. 

When Pierre was at length alone, he experienced a keen 
sense of solitude and desolation. His slender luggage was 
packed ; the portmanteau and the little trunk were on the floor 
in the corner of the room, And how still and empty the little 
chamber looked, as if it were already a strange room to him. “He 
had nothing more to do with it, but to leave it; he felt as if he™ 
had left it already. Rome around him was nothing. more than 
a picture, which he would carry away with him, imprinted on his 
memory. One hour more to wait; it appeared to him an inter- 
minable time. Beneath him and around him the old dark and 
deserted palace seemed to slumber in the silence of oblivion. 
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He had seated himself to wait till it was time to start; he fell 
into a profound veverde, PORE 
It was his book that his thoughts reverted to, his book, “Za 
Romie Nouvelle,” which he had written;*had come here to 
defend; and his memory recalled that first morning on the 
Janiculum when he stood on the terrace of San Pietro in 
Montorio and gazed on the Rome of his day-dreams, appear~ 
ing, as it did to him, re-javenated and infantine “under the 
bright clear summer sky, bathed in the splendour of the morn- 
ing, There he had asked himself the decisive question, could 
Catholicism renew itself, return to the spirit of primitive 
Christianity, become the religion of the Democracy, the Faith 
which the world of to-day looks for in the midst of its dead 
illusions, to renew and perpetuate its spiritual life? Hardly 
recovered from the disaster to his faith at Lourdes, he had 
jcome to Rome, his heart once more beating with high hope, 
go-dematid of her the answer to this supreme question, And 
now he knew the answer; Rome had_replied to him by her 
ruins, by her monuments, by her very soil, by her people, by her 
prelates, by her cardinals, by her Pope, No! Catholicism 
could never renew itself; no! it could not revive the spirit of 
the early Christian Church ; no! it could never be the religion 
of the New -Democracy, the faith-that could breathe new life 
into the old, perishing forms of Society, If, in its origin, it 
had been a democratic religion, it was now bound to this soil 
of old Rome, monarchical in spite of itself, forced to reclaim 
its temporal power under penalty of disappearing altogether, 
hampered by tradition, fettered by dogma, incapable of evolu- 
tion, reduced to such an absolute immobility, that the Papacy, 
imprisotied behind the brazen gates of the Vatican, was only 
fhe ghost of eighteen centuries of atavism, nothing more than 
a perpetual dream of universal domination. Where his priestly 
faith, burning with love for his suffering fellow-creatures, had 
sought for Life, for the Resurrection of the Christian com- 
munity, it had found only death, the dust of an ancient world 
that had passed away, the sterilised soil whence nothing sprang, 
except this monstrous growth of a despotic Papacy, claiming 
dominion over both bodies and souls, To his despairing cry 
for a new religion Rome had replied by condemning his book ; 
and in the bitterness of bis disappointment he had himself 
withdrawn it, He had seen, he understood, that there was 
nothing ‘here but ruins; and it seemed to him as if he himself, 
body, soul and spirit, were buried beneath their rubbish-heaps, 
Pierre veritably felt as though he were stifled. He rose; 
ent to the window which looked out upon the Tiber; threw it 
wide ‘open and leant over the sill, The rain had been falling 
again during the evening; but now it had once more ceased. 
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The air was moist, warm and oppressive. The moon must have 
risen, for there was a dim yellow gleam visible through the 
ashen-gray clouds in the dull, leaden sky. In the fading twi- 
light the horizon lootned vast and black ; the Janiċulum with its - 
crowded roofs opposite, the river flowing below to the left 
beneath the blurred outlines of the Palatine, while to the right 
the Dome of St, Peter towered into the night, dark against the 
pale background of the sky. He could not see the Quirinal, 
but he knew it to be behind him, and he could fancy the long 
dark line of its interminable facade barring the horizon, shut- 
ting out the sky, How different was this dismal Rome, fading 
into the gathering gloom, from the bright Rome of his illu- 
sions which he had so passionately admired, that first day, 
from the summit of that Janiculum which he could now barely 
distinguish in the blackness of darkness around it! And 
another reflection occurred to him. . He thought of the three 
sovereign heights, the three summits which evoked in his mind 
all the historic past of Rome—the ancient, the Papal, and the 
modern periods. On the discrowned heights of the Palatine 
appeared only the phantom of the Czesar, Emperor and 
Pontiff, Master of the world; but he now saw St. ‘Peter’s and 
the Quirinal with very different eyes from those with which he 
had for the first time gazed upon them. The Royal Palace, 
which he had that day regarded with contempt, likened to a 
huge barrack, considered a modern mushroom excrescence, a 
sacrilege in the glorious old sacred city, now filled the chief 
place in his imagination, as well as in the horizon of his view : 
while the dome of St, Peters, which he had thought so 
triumphal, soaring to the sky, overshadowing the city | with its 
giant architecture, now seemed to him diminished fn—size, 
seamed with cracks and fissures—a crumbling mass of flawed 
pillars and worm-eaten timbers, ready to fall in sudden and 
stupendous ruin on the heads of the heedless worshippers, 

A hoarse murmur, rising into a sullen roar, rolled up from 
the swollen Tiber, and Pierre shivered: a cold current of air, 
ike a breath from the grave, passed across his face, The re- 
collection of the symbolical triangle of the three summits 
recalled to memory the sufferings of the dumb and bound 
giant, the mass of humanity, the miserable people; the prey 
the possession of which was the eternal bone of contention 
between the Pope and the King. Long ago that strife began, 
in the day of the division of the inheritance of Augustus, 
when the Emperor was perforce compelled to content “himself 
with the empire over the bodies of men, leaving their ‘souls 
to the Pope ; while the latter, from that moment, set his heast 
on adding the temporal to the spiritual power, . The Ta 
embittered and ensanguined Europe. all through the Middl 
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Ages, without Pope or Emperor being able to gain a deeided 
mastery, while the the prey was torn to pieces between them. 
‘At length the dumb giant, tormented beyond endurance, found 
his voice ; tore off the Papal 'gag in the times of the Refor- 
mation ; then set himself to overthrow the Kings in the furious 
revolt of 1789. And these events had inaugurated a new 
era for the Papacy, as Pierre had endeavoured to show in his 
book—the Pope at length able to, disengage himself from the 
political entanglements which made him a temporal sovereign 
with the same interests and the same policy as other temporal 
sovereigns ; free to range himself on the side of the people, to 
gain them over to him, to possess them altogether at last. Was 
it not grand, this attitude of Leo. XIII, despoiled of his domin- 
ions, proclaiming himself a socialist, gathering together the 
flocks of the proletariat, marching to the conquest of the future 
- centuries? And the old fight for the possession of the people 
was renewed to-day between the Vatican and the Quirinal, in 
more confiped lists ; in Rome itself, the King and the Pope 
spying each other. from their windows, disputing the possession 
of the people, as the falcon and the hawk dispute the warblers 
of the woods. 

And here Pierre found Catholicism self-condemned, because 
it was, in essence and spirit, itself monarchical to tha 
that the Pope could not bring himself to make renuncia 
his temporal power. Vainly did the Papacy feign to 
self with the people; vainly tried to appear all soul and sym- 
pathy with their cause: in the new Democracy there was no 
place for the. absolute and universal sovereignty which it 

_slafmed to derive from God. Pierre ever saw the Emperor re- 
appearing in the person of the Pope ; and it was this re-appear- 
ance that had dissolved his dream, destroyed his book, left 
him hopeless and heartless amidst the ruins of his cherished 
illusions. 

The sight of this Rome, drowned in gloom, 
house by house, in the darkness of the night, so pa 
ed his imagination that he hastily quitted the win 
to throw himself wearily upon the chair, 

Never before had he experienced such a poignant distress, 
such a trouble of the soul. He remembered the hopes which 
he had based upon the new experience of this journey to 
Rome, after the disaster to his faith at Lourdes, ` This time, 
he had no longer asked for the faith of a little child, innocent 
and credulous ; he aspired to the faith of an intellectual man, 
rising superior to rites and symbols, demanding the full measure 
of happiness for the whole human race, the faith founded upon 
the craving for certainty and truth. And if that faith failed, 
if Catholicism could no longer be the religion, the moral law of 
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the world to be; if the Pope of Rome, at Rome, could no Jonger 
be the Holy Father, the spiritual guide, the leader obeyed and 
beloved of the people, it was to him the wreck of his last fiope>~ 
the supreme catastrophe in which his world was to disappear. 
The misery of the masses, endured until it had become 
unendurable, would result ina general revolution, in the con- 
flagration of the existing edifice of society, All the scaffolding 
of Christian Socialism which had seemed to him such a 
happy inventidn, such a wérthy means. of consolidating the 
ancient structure of the church, he now’saw levelled with the 
ground; he judged it only.a transitory expedient which might 
delay for a few years more the finalruin of the time-worn 
edifice: he now perceived it to be founded only on a voluntary 
misappehension, an intentional falsehood, a shifting policy of 
expediency. No; it was a system that aimed only atonce 
more gaining an ascendancy over tlie people by duping -them,— 
humouring them in order to again enslave them; it was a 
bastard and a false system, repugnant.to reason, which might 
succeed for a brief period, only to eventuate in a mofe complete 
catastrophe, Then all was finished; nothing remained intact ; 
the old structure of society would disappear in the tremendous 
crisis of which the signs of the times announced the inevitable 
approach. And he remained confronted by a frightful chaos ; 
his faith prostrated before this supreme experience, which he 
had from the first felt and known would either confirm it or 
destroy it for ever. And it was destruction that had come 
of it. Good God! What wotild become of him? 

In the anguish of his thoughts Pierre arose; paced up and 
down the room, as if in the excitement of physical motion 
he might find an antidote to his mental trouble. Great God !~ 
what should he do, now that his overwhelming doubt, his miser- 
able nihilism had returned upon him ; seemed to crush him with 
anunsupportable anguish? He recalled his despairing cry 
when he had refused to bend his soul to submission, telling 
Monsignor Nani that he could not sacrifice the conviction of. 
his sofil; that his trust in the salvation to be wrought by Christian 
charity could not be extinguished; that he would vindicate 
his faith by a new book, in which he would indicate the new 
soil in which the new religion might take root and flourish, 
Yes!a book of burning words against Rome, into which he 
would put-all that he had seen, all that he had heard, a book 
which would mirror the true Rome, Rome at it was, without. 
charity, without love, without hope; Rome slowly and surely ` 
“perishing, stifled in the pride of its imperial purple! He 
would return to Paris; leave the Church ; become a heretic , 
write the book ; head the new schism that they expected. Ab! 
the new schism; was it not already imminent, was it no 
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sufficiently manifest in the signs of the times, in the pro- 
-digious movements of modern ideas, in the unrest of human 
minds, wearying of the old exploded dogmas and yet hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness. Leo the Thirteenth 
himself must have a dim consciousness of it ; for all his policy, 
all his strivings after the unity of Christendom, all his 
manifestations of sympathy with the democracy were dic- 
tated by the desire of rallying the people rouyd the Papacy, 
to strengthen it and prepare it for the coming struggle for 
life. 

But the time was at hand; Catholicism would soon find 
itself at the end of its politic concessions, incapable of 
retrograding further without a.complete surrender, imprisoned 
in Rome like an old helpless hierarchical idol, while, in other 
lands, under different skies, in the stress of strife with rival 
religions; it might continue to live and grow. The Papacy 
was condemned by its connection with Rome, while the loss 
of its temporal’ power had given birth to the ‘idea of a 
purely spiritual Pope, disengaged from local ties, an Anti- 
Pope, reigning over the mind of Christendom, while the 
successor of St, Peter was imprisoned in the fiction of Roman 
imperial supremacy, A new ‘spiritual leader might arise, 
afar, perhaps, in that free America where the struggle for 
life had made the Catholic Bishops and Priests into earnest 
socialists, ardent democrats, apostles of the movements of the 
century, marching abreast of modern needs. And, while 
‘Rome could abandon nothing of her past, not a tradition, 
not a dogma, these new-world priests would abandon all that 
was already falling by the weight of its own absurdity. Ah! 
“what a splendid dream this, of a great Priest, a grand Reformer, 
a new saviour of society, the longed- for Messiah coming 
to the aid of suffering humanity ! 

For a moment Pierre was transported by the vision; a 
rush of hope and triumph, filled his soul with enthusiasm : 
if it were not in France, at Paris, that the new Reformer shovid 
arise, then afar, beyond the ocean, anywhere, in some new 
and fruitful soil in which the new harvest might spring up 
abundantly. ` 

A new Religion! as he had proclaimed after his dis- 
enchantment at Lourdes, a Religion that should be some- 
thing better than a mere foretaste of death;.a Religion that 
should realise in this life the Kingdom of God foretold by the 
Evangelist; that should establish equitable laws. of property 
rand labou make truth and justice reign supreme upon the 
earth ! 

Pierre, in the exaltation of this new castle in the air, already 
saw in spirit the fiery sentences of his projected book in which 
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he would doom the old Rome to destruction, in proclaiming the 
restoration of the perfect liberty of the law of Christ, when his 
eye lighted on an ,object lying on a chair, indistinct in the 
gathering darkness, which at first caused him a start of surprise. 
It wasa book also, different from the one of his vision, the 
volume by Theophile Morin which old Orlando had given 
him to return to the author; and he was vexed with himself 
for having qverlooked it, for having so nearly left it behind. 

Before opening his valise to stow it away, he took it up in 
his hand ; turned over its pages abstractedly ; and suddenly a 
flood of new ideas rushed upon his mind; he felt as if'some 
-extraordinary occurrence had happened, some great event had 
revolutionised his world. The book was, -after all, a modest 
little volume, nothing wonderful, a Student’s manual, contain- 
ing only the- elements of science; but all the branches of 
science were represented in it ; it was a compendious summary, 
of human knowledge and research up to date. . And it was 
the idea of science that had interrupted Pierre’s reverie, had 
suddenly rushed upon his mind with the irresistible energy of 
-a sovereign and all-embracing power. —~-Net.. only was 
Catholicism swept away before it, like dust before’a whirlwind, 
but all the hypotheses founded :on ‘the supernatural ‘tottered 
and reeled around him. Nothing but this educational hand- 
book, this infinitely little volume of instruction, in his hand ; 
but behind it was the universal desire to zow, the perpetual 
‘extension of education, which ‘had gained and grown upon 
the people; and the mysteries ‘had become pure nonsense, 
the dogmas had resolved themselves into ancient fables, 
‘and nothing remained of the faiths that had lasted through 
ages. ` 

A people saturated with science, which believes no more 
in mysteries or in dogmas, 'in compensatoiy happiness and 
in retributive justice, isa people whose faith is for ever dead : 
and, without faith, Catholicism is dead, too. There is the 
trenchant solution of the question, the knife that cuts the 
Gordian knot of the skein of the universe, x : 

The solution may occupy one century, or it may occupy 
two centuries ; science will take its time. It, alone is eternal, 
It is simply a negation of fact to maintain ‘that reason is 
compatible -with Faith, and that Science is the handmaid of 
Religion. To-day the authority of the Scriptures is destroyed, 
and, to save the fragments of it,-the defenders of them have 
had to-take refuge in symbolism, in the explanation of their _ 
text in such-a fashion as to accord: with the new discoveries» 
of science. And what a spectacle! the Infallible Church 
reduced to all kinds of shifts arid-expedients to explain away 
the utterances of the Infallible- Book. ~The: Pope alone is 
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infallible ; science is fallible ; we reproach it with its continua} 
gropings after the truth; we proclaim triumphantly that its 
discoveries of to-day have disproved its conclusions of 
yesterday. What do its blasphemous announcements, that facts 
do no agree with beliefs, matter to a Catholic, since we know 
that, at ‘the end of time, science and religion will be reconciled ; 
the former will again become the obedient servant of the 
latter? Was not such an assertion the climax of wilful ignor- 
ance and obstinate impudence; blindness flatly denying the 
fact of the brightness of the sun? ° 

And the little, insignificant book, the manual of truth, con- 
tinued its patient and laborious task, destroying error after 
error, building up by degrees a new world, as the continual 
labour of infinitesimal insects little by little constructs islands 
and continents, 

In the sudden light which streamed in upon him, Pierre at 
dength felt himself upon solid ground, Had science ever re- 
treated? It was Catholicism which had always recoiled, 
which still continued to recoil, before science, as in the days 
of Galileo. Science never stood still ; it abandoned one posi- 
tion only to take up another further in advance; it gained 
ground on error step by step, and it was’ folly to accuse it 
of failure because it could not explain the Universe altogether 
in one word, If it had left, if it still left, unexplored part of 
the continually decreasing domain of mystery, subject to 
explanation by some plausible hypothesis, it was not the less 
juauibat it had disproved the explanations afforded by the 

j heses, was disproving them day by day, causing 
fade and disappear in the new light of ascertained 
wiich it cast upon them. 

And Catholicism was one of these hypotheses, Like all 
other religions, it is in its nature an explanation of the Uni- 
verse, a code of social and political morality, intended to 
promote peace and happiness in the world. This code of 
higher law is itself as human in its origin as science ; and it 
is not possible to put it on one side, out of the pale of 
humanity, and to say that it has one domain, and science 
has another, and that the two need never clash. No! science 
embraces all things, and it. ‘has well demonstrated its scope 
hitherto, and is ‘demonstrating -it still, ‘in forcing Revelation 
to continually repair the breaches which it makes in its de- 
fences, until some day they shall be swept away altogether be 
fore the final overwhelming assault of truth. 

At makes one laugh ‘to ‘hear the theologians defining limits 
o science, declaring that there is-a domain which it cannot 
enter into, predicting that it will go no further, that it has 
reached the end of its allotted task, that it is 3 about to abdi- 
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gate its functions. Ah! little race of men with shallow brains 
and perverted intellects, fertile in expedients, dogmatic in 
arguments, obstinately refusing to re-cast your old fairy tales, 
science will pass by and whirl them away like autumn leaves. 

And Pierre contthued to turn over the leaves of the little 
book which conveyed to him the message of Sovereign Science. 
It could never fail, for it never promised an assured and 
achieved victory; it was only the continual quest and successive 
conquest of Truth. Never had it arrogated to itself the pre- 
tension of declaring the absolute truth, total, final and irrevoc- 
able—the pretension put forward by Philosophy, Revelation, 
and Faith. On the contrary, its mission was to destroy 
error, to dissipate darkness by degrees, as it admitted the 
light along the path of its steady advance, 

Far from failing, it continually advances, overcoming at 
last every check.and obstacle, the only safe guide and pilot( 
for sober and reasonable minds. As for those whose-spiritual, 
needs it does not satisfy, who are possessed by the insatiable 
desire to know everything at once and for ever, they have 
the resource of betaking themselves to some r€ligious hypo- 
thesis, always presuming that such hypothesis be founded 
on a basis of ascertained truth. For ahy hypothesis based 
upon beliefs which science has proved to be erroneous must 
sooner or later betray those who trust in it. Ifthe religious 
sentiment endures in mankind, if the need of religion remains 
eternal, still it does not follow that Catholicism is eternal, 
for it is after all only one form of religion, which has been 
in existence only for a’ limited period, which other forms of 
religion preceded, and others yet will follow. 

Religions may perish and disappear ; the religious --.... 
will create new ones consonant with science. And Pierre 
reflected on the pretended check to science in the revival of 
mysticism, spiritualism, miracles, &c., of which he had pointed 
out the causes in his book—the re-action in the minds of the 
. people, disappointed to find that their enhanced knowledge 
and increased liberty did not, bring them all the benefits 
they had expected; the intellectual sma/azse resulting from 
the empty void in which the liberated reason found itself 
after centuries’ of inherited supernaturalism. It was the 
thirst for the unknowable, for the unknown, which springs 
eternal in the human breast; but it was also a natural and 
momentary re-action, occurring on the discovery that science 
cannot satisfy our craving for justice, our longing for. appi- 
ness, our imagination of a future life of eternal bliss, But, for . 
Catholicism- to revive, the old soil in which it grew must first~ 
be renewed; and it cannot be renewed; secular schools and 
chemical laboratories have destroyed its fertility, The soil 
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has changed ; another tree will spring from it, Let science, 
sthen, have its religion, if religion we musthave ; for no reli- 
gion that is not compatible with science can find its place 
among the democracies of the future, the enlightened and 
instructed peoples for whom Catholicism is already only an 
exploded religion of which nought remains but dust ahd ashes. 

And Pierre’s thoughts returned to the contemplation of 
the imbecile action of the Congregation of the Index, They 
had condemned his book; they would as certainly condemn 
the new book he dreamed of writing, if he ever did write it. 

\ grand triumph indeed, to condemn the idle lucubrations of 

n enthusiastic dreamer, the chimerical ideas which opposed 

heir own chimeras! And they had the folly to leave uncon- 

lemned the little scholastic book which he held there in his 
wands, the only redoubtable foe, the enemy which would one 
day overturn the whole fabric of their infallible Church ! 

It seemed tọ them perhaps contemptible enough, in Its 
sober livery of a common school-book: the danger of it com- 
menced with the alphabet spelled through by infants ; it went 
on increasing through lesson after lesson, widening through the 
whole circle of the sciences, physical, natural, and material, 
calling in question the creation as recounted in the Scriptures. 
But, alas for the Index ! it no longer had the power to suppress 
S humble volumes, these terrible soldiers of the truth, 
10} “or of the Faith. What availed all the money which 
pio FP sok from his hidden treasure of Peter’s Pence to 

ic schools, in the hope of educating the army of 

ae future, of which the Papacy had need to defend 
moun auu ww conquer the world? What availed it, when this 
precious treasure only served-to buy this book, and others like 
it, as trifling and as formidable, which could never be sufficient- 
ly expurgated, which always contained too much of science, 
the science of which the rising tide was destined one day to 
sweep away the Vatican and St. Peters! Ah! the imbecile,” 
impotent Index, what a mockery and what a derision } 

Then, when Pierre had put away the little book of Theophile 
Morin in his valise, he came back to lean once more out of 
the window ; and there he had an extraordinary vision. 

In the dull, damp night, beneath the gloomy sky faintly 
illumined by the cloud-veiled moon, mist-wreaths floated in. 
the air, partly concealing the crowded roofs of the silent city 
'with their trailing swathes, like the ghosts of shrouds, ob- 
MNiterating all the well-known land-marks of the horizon. And. 
he imagined that the times were accomplished; that the 
Truth had levelled to the ground St. Peter’s dome. In a hundred 
years more, or in a thousand years more, it would be gone, 
sunk into the earth, vanished from the sky. Already he had 
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felt it heaving and trembling beneath his feet, on the feverish 
day of his despais when he had gazed from its height onthe 
pomp of Papal Rome, wrapped in the purple of the Cæsars, 
foreseeing the time when the temple of the God of Catholicism 
would dissolve in ruin, as the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
had dissclved in ruin before it. And it was finished ; the dome 
showed thee soil with itg debris; nothing remained standing 
but a fragment of the wall, with five of the columns of the 
central nave still supporting a piece of the entablature; and 
the four giant piilars of the transept which had borge up the 
dome stil] reared themselves erect amidst the mass of sur- 
rounding ruin, as if indestructible. The gathering mists rolled, 
their wreaths before his eyes, changed his vision; a thousan 
years more had passed away, aod now nothing remained ; th 
fragment of wall, the columns, the cyclopean pittars—t : 
selves were gone, i 

The accumnlated earth of ages must be çleared away to 
discoyer among the brambles and the wild herbs some frag- 
ments of broken statues, of graven marble, over the inscrip- 
tions of which the antiquarians of the day might dispute. 
As erstwhile, on the Capitoline Hill, among the buried debris of 
the temple of Jupiter, wild goats leaped and clambered, 
browsed on the bushes in the silence and the solitude of the 
close Italian summer day, broken only by the monotonous 
buzzing of the fies, .. 

Then only Pierre felt the climax of the catastrophe of 
his faith, All was finished ; Science had triumpl | : 
world had dishppeared froin view. Where was the —- 
a grand schiswatic, a new reformer? Where was the use 
for one, if it were only to buid up the base.ess fabric of 
another dream? Nothing seemed to matter now except 
science, in its everlasting struggle to master the unknown; 
its slow- tracking of truth, its continnous diminution of the 
®ealm of mystery. Would it ever attain the point of satiating 
man’s thirst for the Divine, of satisfying all his mental needs? 
And io the disaster to his apostolic enthusiasm for the conversion 
of the world, his faith dead, hishope of using the old force of 
Catholicism for the social and moral salvation of the people 
dead also, he felt himself once more supported only by his 
reason. Ff he had put his dream into a book, if he had gone 
through this second and terrible erisis of faith, it was becatise 
his sentiment had once again proved stronger than his reason. 
Tt was his mother that had wept in his heart at the sufferings 
of the poor, in the vehement desire to assuage them, to avert 
the coming social conflict: and his charity had overflowed, and 
had stifled the scruples of his intelligence, Now he hearkened 
to the voice of his father, pure reason, bitter reason, eclipsed 
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for a time, but now revealing itself again with transcendént 
power. As after Lourdes, it protested against the adoration of 
the absurd, and the abdication of common sense ; for it was 
the voice of reason. It alone guided men safely and securely 
amids the ruins of the ancient faiths and the mistakes and 
disappointments of Science. Ah! Reason; he could suffer 
only by it; he would conquer only by it; he swore to serve it 
only, to follow the dictates of no other guide, ‘even at the 
sacrifice of his happiness! > A a 
What should he do? Vainly had he tried to decide, at this 
moment, All was doubtful and uncertain ; his world lay before 
him, choked and encumbered by the ruins of his hopes and 
projects. To-morrow things might seem clearer, Away there, 
in the miserable suburb, he would again join the good Abbé 
Rose, who, the very day before, had written begging him to 
__teturn, to come back quickly to help his poor people, to cherish 
them, to save them, since Rome, so glorious from afar, was 
deaf to the voice of Christian charity. And there, around 
the good, pious old priest, he would find the ever-increasing 
crowds of miserable wretches, the fledgelings fallen out of 
the nests, pale with famine, shivering with cold, the poverty- 
stricken homes where the father drank and the mother prosti- 
tuted herself; the sons and daughters wallowed in vice and 
crime; whole.households living, on the verge of famine, amidst 
repulsive squalor and shameless promiscuity—no furniture, no 
linen—the life of the beast who lives how and when it can, as 
chance and instinct decide. Then there were the frosts of 
winter, the disasters of strikes and lock-outs, the scourge of 
phthisis sweeping off the weak ones, while the strong clenched 
their fists and cried for justice or vengeance. Then, one even- 
ing, he would, perhaps, chance on a chamber of horrors where a 
mother had immolated herself with her little ones, the youngest 
in her arms at her empty breast, the others strewed upon the 
bare boards of the flooring, at length happy and satisfied in 
death. Oh, no! that could not last’; poverty driving people 
to suicide in the midst of Paris rolling in riches, drunk-with 
pleasure, throwing millions away for the gratification of a 
caprice. The social edifice was rotten at the foundation ; all 
would tumble into ruin, smothered in blood and mire! Never 
had he felt so strongly the ludicrous incompetence of charity, 
as at this moment. And all of asudden the right word, the 
required word that should replace it, occurred to him ; the word 
that was already on the lips of the dumb giant, the gagged 
and fettered pedple: it was the word Justice. Ah! yes; 
Justice, and not Charity! The latter had done nothing but 
perpetuate poverty ; the former, perhaps,might end it. It was 
justice that the people hungered for; justice alone ‘could clear 
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away the old order of society to re-construct the new. The 
dumb giant had been faintly heard grumbling and muttering 
through the ages, while the possession of him was disputed 
between Popes and Kmperors, Kings and Priests; but now 
he had spoken and he would belong neither to the Vatican 
nor to the Quirinal ; neither to the Pope nor to the King; 
he would be his own master, and the first word he had 
spoken was? ‘justice.’ Would to-morrow be the dawn of 
an era of justice and of truth? And in his anguish Pierre 
felt certain only of one thing ; that he would keep his priestly 
vows, do his duty in the vocation to which Fate had called 
him, a faithless priest watching over the faith of others, re- 
nouncing the pleasures and prizes of the world, with melan- 
choly conviction that it was beyond his power to renouncé his 
intelligence as he had renounced his passions. 

So absorbed was he in his thoughts, while his eyes were~fxed~ 
- on the great city below him, with its monster buildings slowly 

disappearing in the gloom, that he never heard himself called. 
Tt needed a touch on the shoulder to arouse him. ° 

“ Monsieur Abbé, Monsieur l'Abbé,” 


And, as he turned, Victorine said to him : A 

“Its half past nine. The carriage is at the door ; Giacomo 
has taken down the luggage. It’s time to go, Monsieur 
VAbbé.” l 

Pe seeing him blinking his eyes, still half dreaming, she 
smiled : . 

“You were saying good-bye to Rome; what wretched 
weather!” i i 

“Yes, wretched,’ replied he. 

‘They went down together. He had given her a hundred- 
franc’note to divide with the other servants. And she preceded 
him with a lamp, because, as she explained to him, the palace 
was so dark that night, that one could hardly see one’s way. 

Ah! that parting, that last descent, down the long stairs 
of the. dark. and silent palace, how it made Pierre’s heart fail. 
He had taken a last look round his little chamber, that fare- 
well look that always moved him so profoundly, even in 
quitting a place where he had been unhappy. Then, in passing 
by the room occupied by Don Vigilio, whence not a sound was 
heard, he imagined him prone upon his pillows, holding his 
breath, lest even the slightest movement might betray his 
presence, attract the notice of some watchful and spying ear. 

And again, on the landings of the second ‘and first storeys, 
as he passed the doors of the apartments of Donna Serafina 
and of the Cardinal, whence not a sound issued, where not a 
breath stirred, he shivered as if he were traversing-a tomb, 
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Since their return from the funeral, they had given no sign of 
life, remaining motionless in their hermetically sealed chambers, — 
whence not a whisper, not a footfall, came éo disturb the silence | 
of the deserted halls, Victorine descended before him, lamp in 
hand, and Pierre followed her mechanically, thinking of those 
two left there alone, the last of their failing race, in their old 
palace falling to ruin, like the sole survivors of a world that was 
passing away. With Dario and Bengdetta had vanished all the 
hopes of their lives ; there remained of the ancient house only the 
old maid and the childless priest, in their solitude and sorrow. 
The gloomy and interminable corridors, the wide, cold staircase 
which descended into the desolate darkness, the vast halls with 
their bare poverty-stricken walls, the damp portico with its 
mouldering and mutilated statues of Venus and Apollo; and 
the little wild garden with its scented orange trees, where no | 
~one-would ever go again to find the adorable Contessina under 
the shade of the laurels by the ancient Sarcophagus, all com- 
bined to fill Ris soul with unutterable sorrow in the deathly 
silence in which the last of the Boccaneras were left awaiting 
the annihilation. of their house and of their God. And the 

silence remained unbroken save by a still small sound as‘of a 
creeping mouse, of a gnawing rat ; perhaps the Abbé Paparelli, 
the Jesuit, at his desk somewhere in some corner of the desert 
rooms, busy in his tireless task of mining and excavating, con- 
summating the slow and relentless process of ruin. 

The carriage stood before the door, with the yellow rays of 
light from its two Jamps piercing the darkness of the street. 
The luggage was already placed upon it, the little trunk beside 

the driver, the portmanteau. on the front séat; and Pierre 
stepped into the carriage. , 

“Oh! you have plenty of time,” said Victorine, standing 
on the pavement, “ you've got everything ; I’m glad that you 
have such a good start.” TE : : 

At this last moment, he felt comforted by the kindness of 
his countrywoman, the good soul who had greeted his arrival 
and who now bade him God-speed at his departure, 

- “T won’t say au revoir, Monsieur Abbé, for I don’t expect 
theyll see you back again in their infernal town in a hurry. 
Adieu, Monsieur l'Abbé,” i 

“ Adieu, Victorine, And thank you again, with all my 
heart.” . l 

“The carriage started ata rapid trot, turning down the narrow 
and. tortuous ‘streets -which led to the Place.Victor Emmanuel. 

"It had ceased to rain; the hood of the carriage was down; 
in spite of the mildness of the humid air, the priest felt 
cold, yet could not make up his mind to stop the carriage 
to have the hood raised, while the taciturn driver seemed only — 
in a hurry to rid himself of his fare. 
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And when they arrived at the Place Victor Emmanuel, 
Pierre was surprised to find it already so deserted at such 
an early hour of the, night; the houses shut up, the pave- 
ment vacant, the electric’ lamps throwing their light upon 
the melancholy solitude, It was chilly, and the rising 
fog half hid the façades of the houses. As they passed 
the Chancery buildings, their colossal bulk seemed fast dis- 
appearing in the gathering gloom. At the end of the street of 
Aracceli, dimly lighted up by its rare gas-lamps, the Capitol 
was undiscernible in the darkness of the night, Further on, the 
wide Place grew narrower; the carriage rolled between the 
dark and overshadowing walls of the Gesu church on the one 
hand, and the huge A/#er? palace on the other; and in this 
strait and ancient way, where the sunlight never penetrated 
to dissipate the mists of antiquity, Pierre, shivering with 
cold, fell again into a reverie, ee 

His thoughts had suddenly recurred to a subject that had 
before troubled his imagination—the march of human civilisa- 
tion from the unknown regions of Asia towards the setting 
sun. A wind from the east had ever borne on its wings 
the seeds of the human harvest, to plant them in the west, 
And for long, long past, the nursery of humanity had itself been 
smitten with death and destruction, as if the human race 
could advance only by successive stages, leaving behind it 
the soil exhausted, the cities ruined, the peoples decimated 
and deteriorated ; while the tide of population and civilisation 
rolled from east to west; gravitated towards an ‘unknown goal, 
Nineveh and Babylon on the banks of the Euphratés, Thebes 
and Memphis*by the waters of the Nile, had crumbted into 
ruin, perished of decrepitude, fallen into an irreparable’ 
oblivion. And this decrepitude had gained the shores of the 
Mediterranean, buried Tyre and Sidon under the dust of 
ages, crept on to enfold Carthage, struck with senile paralysis in 
the midst of its power and splendour, 

*This moving mass of humanity, which some hidden force 
seemed to be always impelling from east to west, marked 
the stages ofits march by the ruins of the civilisations which it 
left behind it, And what a frightful scene of sterile desolation 
was to-day presented by the cradle of human history! Asia, 
Egypt, fallen into their second childhood, mummified in imbe- 
cility and ignorance, buried amid the ruins: of ancient cities 
that had once been the capitals of the civilised world! 7 

_ Inthe middle of his dreaming, Pierre was conscious “of 
passing the Venetian Palace, drowned in the darkness, as if 
its walls were fading away before the assault of some invisible 
power. Then, after passing the long opening of the Corso to 
the left, looking deserted also under the white glare of its 
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electric lights, the Torlonia Palace appeared upon the right, 

~oneé -wing already levelled by the pick-axe, in process of 
demolition ; while, higher up, on the *left, the palace of the 
Colonnas reared its gloomy front and rows of darkened 
windows, as if, deserted by its masters, divested of its ancient 
state, it, in its turn, awaited the work of destruction. 

The carriage rolled more slowly, ascending the slope of the 
Rue Nationale, and Pierre returned to his veverze. Had not 
the hour of Rome herself struck? was she not herself doomed 
to disappear, to share in the destruction which the westward 
movement of human civilisation left everywhere behind it 
in its track? Athens and Sparta slept under the .memories 
of the past, and played no part in the world of to-day; all 
the south of the Italian peninsula was already invaded by 
the.creeping paralysis ; it was at Naples to-day; it would be 
the turn of Rome to-morrow. 

She was already on theverge of the contagion, at the 
margin of the mortification which was slowly but surely 
extending over the body of the old Continent, at the spot 
where the life failed, where the impoverished earth could no 
longer afford sustenance to the peoples, where the men seemed 
strickén with the paralysis of old age in their cradles. In 
the last two centuries Rome had been wasting away, slipping 
outof the life of the century, without industries, without 
commerce, incapable even of producing science, literature, 
or art, And it was no longer only the dome of St. Peter’s 
which sank, strewing the soil with its ruins, as had fallen 
the” temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. In his dark and dismal 

“ dream, it was Rome herself that sank, strewing her seven 
hills with the debrds of ber ruins, her churches, her palaces, 
her whole streets and squares levelled with the ground, over- 
grown with brambles and briars. Like Nineveh and Babylon, 
like Thebes and Memphis, Rome was nothing but a barren 
waste, diversified only with heaps of ruins, the haunts of 
swarms of serpents and troops of rats, among which afitiqua- 
rians and historians vainly tried to identify the remains of once 
famots shrines and palaces. 

The carriage changed direction, and Pierre recognised i in 
an opening in the obscurity the column of .Trajan. But 
now it loomed black through the gloom of the night, like the 
“dead trunk of a giant tree, whose boughs had been shorn off 
by the scythe of Time. And higher up he perceived, as he 
raised his head, while the vehicle was traversing the triangular 
Place, the real tree, the umbrella pine of the Villa Aldobran- 
dini, its silhouette black against the leaden-coloured sky ; but it no 
longer appeared to him a symbol of the grace and pride of 
Rome ; it was nothing but an inky blot; it looked like a spread- 
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ing column of smoke going up from the charred ruins of the 
consumed city. on s à 

And now a sudden’ terror seized him in the troubled 
imaginations of his confused dream. The paralysis which 
benumbed the ancient world, had passed over Rome ; Lombardy 
was affected ; Genoa, Turin, and Milan shared the long sleep’ 
~ of Venice, and now it was the turn of France! The Alps were 
passed ; the harbour of Marseilfes was ‘choked with sand, like 
the ports of Tyre and Sidon. Lyons had sunk into solitude 
and sleep; Paris was overcome by torpor, changed into a 
sterile field studded with stones, bristling with thistles, dead 
like Nineveh and Babylon, Carthage and Rome, while the 
peoples continued their westward march, moving with the 
eternal movement of the sun. A great cry rent the darkness, 
_ the death-wail of: the. Latin races. History, which seemed 
to have its birthplace in the basin of the Mediterranean Sea, 
had moved on, and the Ocean had become the centre of the 
world: At what hour of the human day had we arrived? Had 
midday come to the human race, which had left its cradle 
there in the Far East at day-dawn, travelled by stages so long 
and so far, leaving the traces of its deserted encampments all 
along its path? Then, was it the afternoon that was commenc- 
ing, the second half of the day ; the new world replacing the 
old ; the era of the cities of America, where Democracy was in 
evolution, where new religions were sprouting queen-cities 
ofa new century; and beyond them on the other side of 
another Ocean, on the other side of the world, on the other 
side of the human cradle, the inmoveable extreme East, . 
jealous China and strange Japan, the threatening and swarming 
ferment of the multitudinous millions of the Yellow Race? 

But, as the carriage finished the ascent of the Rue Nationale, 
Pierre’s nightmare was dissipated. He breathed a . purer 
air; he felt hope and courage anew springing in his heart. 
But the National Bank withits ugly modernity, its stuccoed 
enormity, rising before him, made him think of a ghastly 
phantom promenading in its shroud; while, above the dimly- 
discerned dark mass of its groves: and gardens, the long line 
of the Quirinal shut out the sky. 

The road still went on ascending and widening, and at length 
on the summit of the Viminal in the Place des Thermes, as the 
carriage passed by the ruins of the palace of Diocletian, he once 
more breathed freely. No, no! the sun would never set on 
Humanity ; the human day could know no evening: it was 
eternal, and the stages of civilisation would succeed each 
other to infinity. What mattered this breath from the East 
that impelled the peoples westward, urging them along the 
pathway of the sun? They would return by the other face of 
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the Globe ; they would make the revolution many times, until 
the day when they would rest from their wanderings in the 
realisation of their dream of Peace, Truth, and Justice, After 
the new civilisation, grouped round the Atlantic as its centre, 
with its shores studded with sovereign cities, another civilisa- 
tion would be born around the Pacific, the coasts of which 
would be covered with new capitals the very sites of which 
were still unknown and undreamed of, almost *undiscovered, 
After that, other civilisations, and again others, always recom- 
mencing, never ending. And at this moment he had a sensation 
of joy and hope, in thinking of the great instinctive movement 
of this era of the Nationalities, the desire of unity and feeling 
of fraternity which filled the heart of the peoples. Proceeding 
from one family, separated, dispersed, divided into different 
tribes later on, estranged by fratricidal hatreds, they now seemed 
to retrace their steps again, to become, in spite of all obstacles, 
- --**2d family once more. The provinces were uniting in 

s; the nations were uniting in races; the races 

unite finally in one universal humanity ; Humanity 
without frontiers, without wars, living on the fruits of its 
universal labour ; in a universal community of property ! - Was 
not such a state of things the end of evolution, the object of 
the universal propaganda, the legitimate conclusion to the 
lessons of History? May Italy become a strong and pros- 
perous nation; may an understanding be arrived at between 
her and France; may the fraternity of the Latin nations 
develope into the universal fraternity of all the peoples! Ah | 
the universal country, the earth at last pacified and prosperous, 
in how many centuries more, and what an idle dream ! 

Then, at the Station, in the midst of the bustle and the 
hurry, Pierre ceased to dream. He had to take his ticket, 
register his luggage. And he hastened to take his place in the 
train. On the morrow at day-break, he would be in Paris,” 
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ART. 1V.—-MAHOMEDAN ASCENDANCY IN -- 
THE DECCAN, 


Y the term “Deccan” is meant, roughly, that portion of 
Southern India which is bounded by the Vindhya moun- 
tains and the River Godavery on the ‘North, by- the Rivers 
Kistna and Tangabadhra on the South, and by the Eastern 
and Western Ghats on the Kast and West. In reviewing the 
subject of Mahomedan ascendancy in the Deccan, we do not 
purpose to take in any period later than the fall of the Maho- 
medan Kingdom of Golconda on the death of the Emperor 
Aurunzebe, which took place in A.D, 1707, after which the 
present dytiasty of Hyderabad was founded by Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
in 1748. Our survey, therefore, will extend from the first estab- 
lishment of Mahomedan rule in the Deccan about the.clnce 
of the 13th century, to the fall of the last of the local kir 
towards the end- of the 17th century ; embracing a pe 
about 400 years. sen 
The first question that naturally arises is, under w:?8a 
cumstances, and in what manner, did the Mahomedans first 
obtain a footing in the Deccan? In order to understand this, 
we must take a glance at the condition of Southern India 
immediately before the advent of the Moslems. The Deccan, 
which is probably a corruption of the.term “ Dakkhin,” the 
South, was then occupied by many ancient Hindoo Kingdoms, 
the two northernmost of which had their capitals at Deogiri 
and Warangal. “ The former,” says Mr. ‘Gribble, the historian 
of the Deccan, “ @éxtended to the Western ‘Coast; and far “away 
South to Mysore, and the latter included Orissa and probably 
all the Telugu-speaking Districts of Hyderabad and Madras.” 
The ruins which remain show that they were great and power- 
ful and advanced in civilisation. Deogiri was both a large 
city and a fortress. The caves of Ellora and Ajunta show how 
far the art of architecture had developed in that country ; and 
in Warangal the remains prove the existence of immense 
irrigation tanks and canals, indicating the attention paid by the 
Hindoo rulers to agriculture. ‘In both these cities,” says the 
historian, “there were enormous accumulations of wealth, 
consisting of gold, precious stones and elephants, all of which 
were found within their own boundaries. The people appear 
to have been brave, happy and prosperous, and from West td 
East there were scattered about numerous holy shrines which 
brought together thousands of pilgrims. It was this wealth 
that attracted the cupidity of the Mahomedans.” 
This cupidity was manifested, not in the legitimate methods 
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of exchange or barter, not by opening .a trade with these 
wealthy cities or entering into treaties with them for mutual 
advantage and profit; but by the most unprovoked invasions 
“for purposes of plunder and pillage. Theinvaders were simply 
raiders and depredators, coveting the fruits of the skill and 
-industry of the peaceful Hindoos. 

In the year 1294, Ala-ud-din, the Governor of the Bengal 
‘provinces under Jalal-ud-din the Sultan of Dtlhi, having 
heard of the wealth stored up in the cities of ethe idolatrous 
Hindoos, determined to possess himself of that wealth as 
the property of the true believers. As the event subse- 
quently showed, he wanted money as a means to ascend 
the throne of his uncle and father-in-law, the Emperor of 
Delhi. Without his sanction, therefore, and without any casus 
belli, he advanced southwards with a large army and laid siege 
to the fortress of Deogiri, which, according to Barni, the Ma- 
“Womedan historian, was “exceedingly rich in gold and silver, 
jewels and pearls, and other valuables”—as was sufficiently 
indicated ba its subsequent designation of Dowlatabad, The 
Hindoo Rajah Ram Deo sent an army to meet the invader ; 
but it was totally defeated, and the fortress invested. Deogiri 
was saved only by the Rajah agreeing. to give up an immense 
quantity of treasure consisting of gold, jewels and elephants, 
to an amount never seen before. 

Using these treasures to forward his own ambitious designs, 
Ala-ud-din succeeded, after the ‘treacherous murder of his 
doubly related kinsman, Jelal-ud-din, Emperor of ‘Delhi, in 
ascending the Moghul:throne, From that “bad eminence ” he 
remembered that the sack of Deogiri had yielded only part 
of its: wealth ; ‘and accordingly, in the year 1308, he ‘sent an 
army .to that city, the Rajah of which had given no tribute for 
several years. This time the city was taken, an immense 
amount of treasure was secured, and the Rajah and his family 
were sent as prisoners to Delhi, where,.on his doing homage, 
they were “ pardoned !” 

Next year (1309) it became Ala-ud-din’s “ religious duty ” 
to take from the hands of the infidels of Tellingana, where 
people said there were gold:and diamond mines, the treasures 
to which the faithful had a preferential claim. Accordingly 
another expedition was despatched to Warangal, the capital 
of that province, under the command of Malik Naib Kafur. 
Qn the way, the fort. of Sarbar was taken by storm and all 
its inhabitants were killed. “Every one,” says the Mussulman 
historian, “threw himself with his wife and children, upon 
the flames, and departed to hell;” those who escaped the fire 
being ‘put to the sword, .the strong fortress of Warangal was 
then invested, its outer wall, which was -seven miles and one- 
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eighth in circumference, being surrounded by the invaders with 
a wooden breastwork constructed with all the trees of the sacred 
groves. After an obstinate defence, the outer wall was taken, 
and the Rajah sued for peace. He was ordered to yield the 
whole of his treasure, and a general massacre was threatened if 
he kept back any thing for himself. This demand was com- 
plied with, and a promise given of an yearly tribute. The Ma- 
homedan general left the city with his army and a thousand 
camels groaning under the weight of the treasure. This, how- 
ever, was not the end. Warangal was destined to sustain several 
other sieges, until, eighteen years after, it was sacked and 
destroyed. Such was the story of the entrance of the Maho- 
medans into the Deccan. It needs no comment. 

The plunder obtained from the two excursions into the 
Deccan, only excited the Sultan’s desire for more ; and he sent 
‘another expedition to the regions further South, even to the 
boundaries of Mysore. There the Mahomedan army, under 
Malik Kafur, conquered a Hindoo Rajah aad made him yield a 
large amount of treasure and elephants, which weresent as a first 
instalment to Delhi. Thence the invaders advanced to Madura, 
. the head quarters of a king, Kales Dewar, who ruled over 
Malabar, Trichinopoly and Tanjore, The wealth accumulated 
at Madura is said to have been “1,200 crores of gold, every 
crore being equal to a thousand lakhs” of dinars; besides 
pearls, rubies, turquoises and emeralds, beyond the power of 
language to express. Malik Kafur, taking occasion from a 
quarrel between the Rajah’s two sons, invaded Madura, sack- 
ing and destroying all the towns and temples on the line of 
march, until he reached the capital, which shared the.same 
fate. The booty’ obtained there is said to have been 512 éle= 
phants, 5,000 horses and 500 maunds of jewels of every descrip- 
tion. With all this treasure Malik Kafur returned to Delhi. 

lll-gotten treasure excited -the same evil passions in Malik 
Kafur as it had in Ala-ud-din, who, in his turn, fell a vic- 
tim to the avarice and ambition of his general; his death 
-ha¥ing been hastened by the said general, who ascended his 
master’s throne. Retribution, however, followed his steps and 
he was killed in sleep by some nobles, who placed upon the 
throne Mubarak Khan, the surviving son of Ala-ud-din, under 
the: title of Kutb-ud-din (1317). 

The following year an expedition was sent against Deogiri, 
which had revolted under Harpal Deo, who was defeated, talten 
prisoner and flayed alive; his skin being hung over the gates~ 
of the fort. The consequences of the lust after Hindoo gold. 
had not yet come to an end; the new Sultan Kutb-ud-din 
being murdered by Kbusru Khan (the last descendant of Ala- 
ud-din), who, after reigning a few months under the title of 
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mounted the throne, as the founder of a new dynasty, under 
the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak Shahe(A.D. 1320), Two, 
successive expeditions were sent by this Sultan, under his. son 
Ulugh Khan, against Warangal, which was taken, the Rajah, 
his family and his treasures being sent to Delhi, and the name 
Warangal changed to Sultanabad. The next step in the pro- 
gress of Moslem court intrigue was the murder of the Emperor 
by his son Ulugh Khan, who succeeded his father, under the ` 
title of Mahomed Tughlak Shah. 

The results of Mahomedan interference in the Deccan up to 
this point were the destruction of two great Hindoo kingdoms, 
Warangal, or Tellingana, and Deogiri. “ All that they have 
pone says the historian, “is to carry away plunder and leave 

ehind them ruins and heaps of corpses, and a legacy of bitter 
Martred on account of their cruelty and rapine.” 

The next stage in the development of events is the found- 
ing of a new kingdom, which took place in this wise. The 
parricide Sultan conceived the mad idea of transferring his 
capital from Delhi to Dowlutabad, The transfer was not to 
be a gradual process ; but all the inhabitants of the city, which 
had existed for 180 years, were ordered, at a moment’s notice, 
to leave their homes and emigrate to Dowlutabad. A host of: 
the inhabitants with their families and dependants, wives and 
children, men servants and maid servants, were forced to 
remove. The result to the old city was complete ruin, not 
a cat .or.dog remaining in city or suburbs. Many perished on 
the way, and of those who arrived at Deogiri many pined to 
death: Few survived to return home; when, after a while, 
permission to do so was accorded, One of the emigrants, how- 
ever, was a man named Hassan, destined to be the founder of 
anew kingdom. While a young man he was a field labourer in 
the employ of a Brahman of Delhi named Gangu, One day, 
while working at the plough, Hassan came upon an earthern 
vessel full of antique gold coins. He immediately carrie? 
them to the Brahman, who informed his sovereign Sultan 
Ghazi-ud-din of the discovered treasure. The Sultan was so 
pleased with Hassan’s honesty that he bestowed on him the 
command ofa hundred horse. The Brahman, who was one 
of the royal astrologers, struck by this sudden rise of fortune, 
cast his horoscope and declared that Hassan would one day 
become a king. The same destiny was predicted by a Maho- 
medan saint named Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Duba. These pro- 

ies doubtless fired his ambition, which later events seemed 
ment. For the governor of Dowlutabad selected Hassan 
¥ Me ofhis officers, and assigned to him as a jaghir “ the 
sWn of Ronechee with lands dependant on the district of Roy- 
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baugh, ” now situated within the Nizam’s dominions, where 
Hassan remained for some years tcreasing in meet) and 
influence. : 

In the meantime, owing to half a dozen or more insane 
projects of the Emperor Mahomed Tughlak, among which were 
the doubling of the land tax, the conquest of the world and the 
invasion of China, the country broke out everywhere into open 
_révolt. All the out-lying provinces of the empire were lost 
except Dowlutabad. But even here ultimately a revolt . broke 
out, at the instigation of nobles-who had fled thither to escape 
the cruelties of the Emperor. Among the conspirators was 
Hassan Gangoh, or Kangoh, who bad obtained the title of 
Zaffir Khan, with several large districts situated in Gul- 
burgah, Here he had gathered forces which he led against 
the Imperial troops under Imad-ul-Mulk, who was killed in} 
an encounter near Bieder with heavy loss. The resulta 
that the rébél general Ismael, who had been declared first 
Sultan of the Deccan, seeing that the ‘army elooked up to 
Hassan as their natural leader and that he himself was very 
aged, voluntarily resigned the throne and advised the army to 
elect Hassan Kangoh, which was done enthusiastically, and’ 
the new Sultan invested with the title of Su/tan Alla-ud-din 
Hassan Kangoh Bahmany, (A.D, 1347). In his hour of pro~ 
sperlty Hassan did not forget his old benefactor, whose name 
Ne had assumed, but committed to his care his treasury and 
finances, ' Kangoh is said to have ‘been the: first Brahman: 
who took service under a Mahomedan’ prince. 

* Alla-ud-din,, the founder of the new Bahmany~ kingdom, 
having been left undisturbed by the wise policy of the [peron 
-Firoz Shah, extended his boundaries until, in a short time, his 
dominions comprised almost the whole of the Western and. 
Southern portions of what now forms the Nizam’s dominions: 
QOne’'of his first acts was to marry his son to ‘the daughter of 
bis prime minister, Malik Seyf-ud-din Ghoree. The wedding 
was celebrated with the utmost’ magnificence. The king dis- 
tributed among his nobility and others ten thousand robes of 
cloth of gold, velvet and satin, as well as a thousand Arab 
and Persian horses and two hundred sabres set with jewels; 
The fejoicings lasted a’ whole year, on the last day of which the 
nobility and officers presented to the Sultan offerings of -money 
and jewels, and the rarest productions of all countries- By 
such lavish expenditure the founder ofthe new dynasty rni 
deavoured to win over an alien people, and apparently with 
success ; for we read of no rebellions or revolts among 
Hindu subjects. The only conspiracy that we are tol 
was organised by the ex-Sultan Ismael, who had been made 
Amir-ul-Amra, or chief of the nobles, This distinction did not 
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210 Tim when he saw that preference and precedence were 
to the prime minister, Seyf-ud-din Ghoree ; and 
a~ ~~- dingly complained to the King, who replied that 
in every government the pen ranked above the sword. The 
result was that, though pretending to be satisfied, he secretly 
conspired to assassinate the Sultan, and to place himself on 
the throne which he had once resigned. Some of she conspi- 
rators, however, repented and revealed the plot to the Sultan, 
who called an assemblage of his principal nobles and officers, 
and in their presence accused the Amir-ul-Amra of treachery. 
This having been denied by the Amir on oath, the informer 
was called anda pardon offered to all who would reveal the 
truth. The guilt of Ismael having been conclusively proved, 
he was put to death. But, though justly severe in this matter, 
the Sultan was neither cruel nor vindictive. The traitors 
property was not confiscated, and the royal favour was not 
withdrawn from his family, his son being appointed to his 
father’s post as Amir-ul-Amra. Mr. Gribble remarks with 
much truth, “ *Alla-ud-din may have been brought up as a 
deasant, but he showed that he knew how to behave like a 
king.” 

Such a public policy and such wise, just and generous per- 
sonal conduct won the respect: of his subjects and conquered 
even enemies. The Rajah of Tellingana, whose disobedience 
had been treated with generous forbearance on account of his 
former assistance ‘to the Sultan, “ was overcome,” says the 
historian Ferishta, “ by the sense of his virtties, submitted to 
nis authority and agreed to pay the tribute which he had 

heretofore remitted to the King of Delhi.” AMa-ud-din’s end, 
“however, was not far off. Having assembled an army to invade 
Guzerat, on an invitation from the representative of the old 
Rajah, with aview tothe suppression of turbulent jagirdars, 
the Sultan, on his way to that country, was attacked by a 
severe illness and compelled to return to Gulburgah, Feeling 
-his end approaching, he divided his kingdom into four provinces, 
over each of which he placed a governor. After this, distribu- 
ting his money to the poor and offering praise to God, he 
-resigned his breath. 

“ Born in the lowest ranks, he rose by, his own ‘honesty of 
chafdcter to be the founder of a great kingdom, and at no 
time was his career stained by cruelty or injustice. ”  Alla-ud- 
din retained throughout his career integrity of conduct and 
{dignity of character and ended his life with humble piety and 
‘simplicity. He was as fair a specimen as we have of a good 
and wise Mahomedan ruler, | 

But, while despotic rule offers scope and occasion for the 
display of personal qualities of a high order, such as justice, 
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nobleness and generosity, which are a blessing to the subject 
populations, it also puts into the hands of an autoc? 
different character, the power of sacrificing the wea: ur uw 
subjects to personal ambition or to the. gratification of the 
basest passions, and places at the mercy of heartless and 
cruel tyrants the lives and happiness of millions of poor and 
helpless subjects, The benevolent founder of the Bahmany 
kingdom was succeeded by Muhammad Shah, an arbitrary and 
capricious autocrat, who plunged the country into wars on 
account of slights to his personal dignity. One of these wars 
arose in this wise: On the occasion of the festivities which 
inaugurated the receipt of a throne of. ebony covered with 
pure gold and set with jewels, which was made a present of 
to the Sultan by the Rajah of Tellingana, Muhammed Shah, 
who was flushed with wine, took it into his head to reward 
certain singers who had performed before him, by ordering 
his minister to give them a draft on the treasury of the Hindu 
King of Vijayanagar. The following morning the foolish 
monarch, in his sober moments, refused to cancel the 
order passed as a drunken freak. The consequence was a 
rupture with the Rajah, who caused the messenger to be 
paraded through his city onan ass and sent back with every 
mark of contempt and derision. In anticipation of the rup- . 
ture which was sure to ensue, the Rajah resolved to carry ` 
the war into the enemy’s territory, Accordingly he marched . 
with a large force into the Doab, or that portion of the country 
which was situated between the Tangabadhra and the Kistna, 
and surprised and captured the fort of Mudkel, putting its 
entire garrison of 600 men to the sword, with the exception 
of one man who was to carry the news of the disaster to the™ 
Sultan. ‘That potentate, on receiving the tidings, caused 
the solitary survivor to be put to death as a coward, and 
then swore an oath that he would not sheath his sword 
until he had slaughtered a hundred thousand infidels. In 
the first attack made by the Sultan upon the Rajah’s army, 
which was put to utter rout on the southern side of the 
river Kistna, no less than 70,000 Hindus were put to the 
sword without regard to age or sex, The plunder was, 
enormous ; the royal share alone being 2,000 elephants, 300 
pieces of connon, 7oo Arab horses and a litter set with 
jewels. Following up his advantage, the Sultan crossed. the 
Tangabadhra, and utterly broke up the vast Hindoo army, 
inflicting a general massacre in which nob even pregnant 
women, or children at the breast, were spared. Muhammad ~ 
Shah followed the fleeing Rajah to his capital, Vijayanagar, 
before which city he sat with his whole army. Managing to 
draw out the Hindoos by a ruse, the Mahomedans attacked 
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i Tes slew 10,000 soldiers, extending the slaughter to the 
inhabitants of all the villagers in the neighbourhood, 

1 booty was gained, and the Hindoo power seemed 

entirely crushed, The Rajah sued for peacé which was granted 

on compliance with the original demand in the draft for the 

hire of the musicians, The historian of this war records, with’ 

ill-concealed exultation, that, from first to last, 500,a00 infidels 

had fallen before the swords of the true believers, and that “ the 

Carnatic did not recover the depopulation for sevefal decades,” 

Let it be added that the Sultan swore an’ oath which he would 
observe and bind his successors to observe, that in future he 
would not put to death a single enemy after victory. The 
terror of the Sultan’s name sufficed to repress another -re- 

allion at Dowlutabad, after which, at the instance of a Fakir, 

2 ordered all the distilleries to be destroyed, and suppressed 

i¢ Deccan banditti by the death of 8,000 robbers whose heads 
were sent to Gulburgah and placed on poles Gutside the gates, 
After Muhammad Shah’s death, five successive Sultans occupied 
the throne, of Whom four were assassinated. The first.of these 
princes was Mujahid Shah, a tall, handsome man of great 
bodily strength, whose personal exploits were that he threw a 
man to whom he owed a grudge, in a bout of wrestling, and 
broke his neck, and that he killed an enormous tiger on foot 
by shooting an arrow through its heart. Invading Vijayana- 
gar, he besieged the chief city which he might have taken, 
but for a fanatical attack he made on a sacred temple, which 
he destroyed. This roused the Hindoos to a man, and so 
threatening was their attitude thatthe Sultan had to retreat, 
He was-obliged, however, to give the enemy battle ; but suffered 
‘a defeat, which he ascribed to disobedience on the part of his 
uncle, Daoud Shah, who, resenting the reprimand, conspired 
with the son of the man who had been killed by the Sultan 
in wrestling, to assassinate Mujahid Shah, This was done 
and Daoud Shah ascended the throne, only to fall a victim, 
in his turn to the dagger of a young man who was instigated 
to the deed by the murdered Sultan’s sister, ROh Parwar Ageh. 
This strong-minded princess then disposed of the eldest son of 
Daoud Shah, a lad of nine years named Mahomed Sunjer, by 
blinding him, because the partizans of Daoud Khan wanted to 
put hiron the throne. She preferred Daoud Khan’s youngest 
brother, Mahmood Shah, the sole surviving son of the last 
Sultan, and caused him to be proclaimed. 

/ Mahmood Shah’s first act was to punish the murderers of his 
iew, Mujahid; Khan Mahomed having been imprisoned 
ife and Musoud Khan, the son of the betel-bearer, being 

paled alive. Sultan Mahmood is said to have been a wise 
and humane prince, devoted to peace and the cultivation of 
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literature and science. Poets and learned men flocked ‘from all 
parts of the Mahomedan world to the court of Gr' 7 
to share in his bounty. That he was an enlighten 

appears from a sentiment which he was in the habit of 
expressing, vig, that kings were only trustees of the divine riches, 
and that to expend more than was actually necessary was to 
commit asbreach of trust. He bestowed great care and atten- 
tion on edugation ; establishing schools in all the principal 
towns, including Gulburgah, Bieder, Candahar, Ellichpur, 
Doulatabad, Choule, and Dabul. In a famine he employed 
ten thousand bullocks in importing, from Malwa and Guzerat, 
grain which was retailed to the poor at a low price, This 
pacific reign was disturbed by only one rebellion, which was 
speedily suppressed. This wise and beneficent ruler died of 
a putrid fever, in 1396, after a reign of nineteen years and 
some months, 

- Mahmood Shah left two sons, of whom the elder, Ghaai-ud= 
din, who ascended the throne at the age of 17 years, was the 
victim of the revenge of a powerful Turkish’slave, named 
Lall Cheen, whom he refused to promote over the heads of the 
old nobility and who gouged out his master’s eyes. After this 
cruel mutilation he was sent to the fort of Saugor, and his 
younger brother Shams-ud-din placed on the throne, This lad, 
who was 15 years of age, intimidated by the fate of his brother, 
left all the power in the hands of Lall Cheen who commenced 
an intrigue with the Sultan's mother, Such an usurpation of 
power excited the jealousy of the surviving sons of Daoud 
Khan, the elder of whom, Mahomed Sunjer, had been blinded, 
and the two ydunger had been married to two daughters of 
the late Sultan Mahmud Shah. The wives of these two princes 
Incited them to avenge the ill treatment which the unfortunate 
Ghazi-ud-din had received at the hands of Lall! Cheen., F ailing. 
in an attempt to achieve their object by force, they resorted to 
stratagem, and succeeded in obtaining possession of Gulburgah, 
and putting to death Lall Cheen and his sons, the former 
being slain by the sword of the blind prince Ghazi-ud-din, before 
whom he was placed bound, The unfortunate blind man then 
asked to go to Mecca; and his next brother, Feroze Shah, ascend- 
éd the throne in 1397. His reign of 25 years saw twenty-four 
“glorious campaigns,” He conquered the greater part of 
Tellingana and compelled the Rajah of Vijayanagar ta give 
him one of his daughters in marriage. Not far from Gulburgah, 
this Sultan Jaid out a new city, which he named, after himself, 
Ferozabad, It was situated on the banks of the Bhe 
He also developed trade, despatching vessels from: the po 
Goa and Choule. His harem contained women ofall nati 
Arabians, Circassians,‘ Georgians, Turks, Chinese, Alghe 
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Rajputs; Bengalis, Guzeratees, Tellinganees, Russians and other 
Europeans, with each of whom he could converse in her own 
language. , This varied assortment was however, not on so 
exténsive a scale as the zenana of the Hingu Rajah of Vijaya- 
nagar, who is recorded- to have had 12,000- wives, of whom 
4000 went on foot and served in his kitchen, 4,000 on horse- 
back and 4,000 in litters, Of the last batch, -the litter ladies, 
who may be supposed to have fared best as regards carnal 
comforts, 2,000 were chosen as wives on condition that they 
would: burn when the king died. 

With this drawback to the distinction of being a litter 
wife, itis no wonder that the beautiful Pertal, the daughter 
of a Hindoo farmer in the fort of Mudkul, who was 
both educated: and unmarried, declined the honour of 
being one of the 2,000. The Rijah, however, to whom the 
report’ of. her beauty had been carried, tried to secure her by 
invading Mudkul, which was in the possession of Feroze Shah. 
But, before his army could reach ‘that fort, the inhabitants 
evacuated ite among them being Pertal and. her parents, 
Feroze Shah on his part laid siege to Vijayanagar. The war 
that .ensued was disastrous to the country, which was laid 
waste by the king’s brother,; Ahmed (Khan, Khanan), at the 
head of .another army, who captured 60,000 prisoners. Peace, 
however, had to be sued for by, the; Hindu Rajah, who 
secured it only by payment of very large indemnity, and giving 
his daughter in marriage to the-Sultan. After celebration, of the 
marriage with great pomp and magnificence, the Sultan proceed: 
ed with his bride to the Hindoo capital; but unfortunatel ly, owing 
to a violation of etiquette by the Rajah, the breach between the 
„princes was widened. The Sultan returned to?his capital and 
sent for the beautiful Pertal and her family to court, and , finding 
that he was too old to marry her, gave hee to his son, Hassan 
‘Khan, in marriage, and the knot was tied with great rejoicing 
and magnificence. This prince, however, is said to have been 
‘weak and dissipated, and did not succeed his father on the 
throne, In 1417, Feroze Shah made an unprovoked attack 
ona fort belonging. to the king of, Vijayanagar, but after a 
two years’ siege was obliged to. retire, „The Hindoos advanced 
and. inflicted a defeat, on the Sultan’s ‘ forces, and a great 
slaughter on the Mahomedans, a platform being erected 
of their heads, Feroze Shah died shortly dfter and was succeeded 
by his brother Ahmed, to whom he had formally made over 
his kingdom and his son, Ahmed Shah gave Hassan Khan 
-the city of Ferozabad as his residence, with an: ample revenue. 

Ahmed, Shah, like his predecessor, encouraged learning and 
built a college for the holy Syed.Geesoo Diras, who. had pre- 
dicted his ascension to the throne. One of his first acts, how- 
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ever, was to declare war against Vijayanagar, The Rajah, failing 
to secure the aid of the King of: Warangal, was unable to with- 
stand the arms of the Sultan, and, narrowly escaping ~capture, 
fled to his capital, while Ahmed Shah devastated the country: 
and, forgetting the compact entered into with the Rajah by a 
former: Sultan, slaughtered 20,000 Hindoos, besides destroy- 
ing a nufhber of temples. This provoked the Hindoos to such 
a degree ‘that they attempted to assassinate the Sultan and 
nearly succeeded, Meantime the city of Vijayanagar had been 
blockaded, and the Rajah was compelled to sue for peace, which 
was granted on condition of all arrears of tribute being paid up. 
The Sultan next proceeded against the Warangal King, who 
had withheld his tribute. Warangal itself was taken and the 
Rajah killed. Other forts were also reduced, and the Tellingana 
country was incorporated with the Mahomedan kingdom of the, 
Deccan. Warangal was never after this a royal city ; and very 
few remains of its former grandeur exist at the present day:— JT 
the following year Ahmed Shah made an expedition into the 
country of the Ghonds, and came into possessio of a diamond 
mine, His next war was with the Sultan of Malwa, whom he 
defeated, taking great spoil. On his return from Kurleh, where 
he was splendidly entertained by the Hindoo Rajah, he: halted 
at the ancient town of Bieder, once the metropolis of a great 
Hindoo kingdom, and he resolved to build a new city, which 
was finished in 1431 and called Ahmedabad Bieder. In 1420, 
Sultan Ahmed sent an expedition into the Konkan and 
obtained much booty; but in the end his forces met with a 
severe defeat and great loss. He then went down to the 
Konkan in pergon, when a peace was concluded with the Sultan 
of Guzerat. After this, permitting his old ally, the Hindoe, 
Rajah, to be attacked, killed and despoiled of his territory by 
the Sultan of Malwa without assisting him, he obtained as 
a reward of his unworthy conduct, the whole province of 
Berar, Finally, in an attempt to put down a rebellion in 
Tellingana, he fell sick and died, in 1434, after a reign of 
¥2 years occupied principally in predatory expeditions. 

Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmany was succeeded by his son, 
Alla-ud-din Shah II, who was crowned at Bieder. He was 
much attached to his brother, Mahomed Khar ; but that prince 
did not reciprocate the regard, and, when sent against Vijaya- 
nagar, conspired with the Rajah to effect a revolution in his 
own favour. He was, however, overcome in a hard-fought 
battle, and was not only patdoned, but received the estate 
of Raichore and its dependencies, where he lived till his death, 
In 1436, he sent an army to subdue the Konkan, and not bok: 
made two Hindu Rajahs pay tribute, but accepted as his Wife 
the daughter of one of them, the Rajah of Lonekhair, a lady 
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of great beauty, talents, and accomplishments, named “ Peri- 
chehra” or Fazry-face.* This, however, brought about quarrels 
with his. queen, the daughter of Nusseer Khan, King of Khan- 
“desh, who, with the aid of the King of G@uzerat, invaded Berar. 
After two actions, the king of Khandesh was completely over- 
thrown, and Ala-ud-din’s general, Mullick-oot-Toojar, returned 
in triumph to Bieder, now established as the capital of the 
Babmany kingdom. 

The next event was a war with Deo Rai, Rajah of Vijaya- 
nagar, on the old question of tribute, In the first battle in 
the Raichore Dooab, the Hindoos had the advantage; in the 
second the Mahomedans: but inthe third, two Mahomedan 
officers of distinction having been taken prisoners, the Sultan 
threatened the Rajah, should he put them to death, to revenge 

‘their deaths with the slaughter of 100,000 Hindoos for each of 
them. “Such grim threats,” says Meadows Taylor, “had not 
“proved vain on former occasions, and there was little occasion 
to doubt them on the present.” So the Rajah wisely proposed 
peace and agreed to pay tribute as before. The incident, while 
it may show how highly Ala-ud-din II valued the lives of his 
officers, also shows how little the Sultan valued human lives 
when they were those of kafirs, z.e., unbelievers, 

“It is pleasing,” says the same historian, “ to read records of 
the King’s benevolence in erecting and endowing hospitals and 
of his vigourous prosecution of idle vagabonds and robbers, who 
were sentenced to hard labour in chains,” The Sultan also 
issued edicts against the use of fermented liquors by others ; 
but indulged largely in wine himself, and gave himself up to a 
sensual life, to the neglect of affairs of State., Accordingly, to 

“sappress a rebellion in Konkan, he sent Mullick-oot-Toojar, 
who, being treacherously entrapped in an ambuscade, perished 
with his whole army, 

Disputes between the foreign troops and Deccanies increas- 
ing, they were suppressed with vigour by the Sultan but a 
great number of the former having been massacred at the fort 
of Chakun, the foundation was laid for those commotions 
‘which led to the decay of the dynasty, Returning from 
another campaign against the King of Guzerat,.the Sultan 
Ala-ud-din died in 1453. 

The next Sultan was Humayun, the cruel, who inaugurated 
his career by blinding and imprisoning his youngest brother, 
whom it had been attempted to put on the throne,” The only 
good thing this man did was to appoint to the office of chief 
minister the able and faithful Khwajah Mahmud Gawdn, 





“Mr, Gribble falls into a mistake common among Europeans, of trans- 
æ Peri by “angel” and renders, the name Angel faced, Peri, however, 
s Fairy, ag in the text. 
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who had been steadily rising in public esteem. After’ a blood- 
stained course, to which we shall allude more particularly 
later-on, this monster appears to have been got rid of in one 
of his fits of intoxieation. His son, Nizam Shah, succeeded, 
at eight years of age; but was under a council of regency, 
among whom were Khwajah Gawan and the Queen-mother. 
This young king bravely met an invasion of his territory by 
the King of Malwa, and, though at first defeated, was even- 
tually, with the aid of the King of Guzerat, entirely success- 
ful. He died suddenly, in 1463 A.D., after a reign of two 
years, and was succeeded by his brother, the Prince Mahomed, 
now nine years of age, under the regency of the Queen-mother 
and the two Councillors, Jehan Toork and Mahmud Gawdan, 
‘The latter being employed at a distance, Khwajah Jehan 
Toork resorted to peculations and other corrupt practices; 
but he little knew whom he had to deal with, The Queen- 
mother, whose authority he had usurped, instructed hér-sen;- 
the king, who sat daily in public, to denounce the minister, 
One day, as the boy took his seat, he cried te one of the 
nobles, pointing. to Jehan Toork :—“ That wretch is a traitor ; 
put him to death;” an order instantly obeyed. Mahmud 
Gawán was now sent for, and to him were committed the 
executive details of administration. As soon as the young 
king reached his fourteenth year, he was married; and the 
Queen-mother, recognising his majority, retired from the 
regency. This youthful Sultan soon evinced a warlike dispo- 
sition. He attacked and captured Kehrla, and only gave 
it up on terms most favourable to himself. Later on, his 
army, under Mahmud Gawan, invaded and reduced the Konkan. 
He then undertook, personally, a campaign against Tellinga-~ 
na, and took Condapilly and Rajahmundry. After that he- 
conducted a campaign against the Rajah of Belgaum; and 
afterwards another expedition into Orissa, reducing the 
Rajah Nursinga near Masulipatam, and despoiling the great 
temples of Conjeveram of an immense amount of gold and 
jewels. The effect’ of these conquests was the extension 
of the Bahmany territories from sea to sea. ‘As regards 
the internal administration. of. affairs, the credit is-due to 
Mahmud Gawan, who introduced reforms in every department 
of the State, as. well as a new assessment and, in many instan- 
ces, a survey of the village ‘lands, traces of which remain- to 
this day. But this able and faithful minister was doomed ta. 
come toa bad end. Being charged with treason by means 
of a forged letter, he was ordered to be put to death, in spite 
of his ‘denial, in the same summary way in which Jehan Toork 
had been executed, After this iniquitous act, the King, 
late, discovered the intiocence of his departed thipister and, 
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‘Strgwith remorse. But with Mahmud Gáwan departed the 
-~*“on and power of the Bahmany kingdom, His character 

out grandly among all his contemporaries, His unselfish 
loyalty to his sovereign and the Quees-mother, his skill and 
bravery in war, his noble and judicious reforms, his justice 
and benevolence, have, in the aggregate, no equal in the Maho- 
medan history of ‘India. 

Mahomed Shah, ‘afflicted with disease and Aer by the 
reproaches of his own-conscience, vainly endeavoured to dispel 
care by sensual pleasures, He was attacked with fever, and, 
after recovery, indulged in excessive drinking, which brought 
on a relapse from which he was partially relieved by his 
physicians. In their absence, however, he drank again, fell 
into convulsions and died at Bieder, on 24th March, 1482, ex- 
claiming constantly to the last that Mahmud Gawan was 
tearing him to pieces, 

". “fe was succeeded by his son, Mahmud, then twelve years 
of age. The power, however, was in the hands of the Deccany 
noble, Nizam-ul-Mulk Bheiry, the author of the plot by which 
Mahmud Gawán had been brought to his end. This wily 
man, met Yusuf Adil Khan, the friend and adherent of the 
murdered minister, as he returned from the expedition to 
Goa, whither he had been sent by the late Sultan, and the meet- 
ing was outwardly friendly, But the latter, himself a Turk 
and at the bead of the Foreign troops, simply retained his 
military command and would accept of no office, until, in con- 
sequence of a plot to attack his troops and put him to death, 
he retired to his own estate of Bijapore, where we shall hear of 
him hereafter. Mahmud Gawdn was, howgver, avenged by 
‘Piisund Khan the Governor of Bieder,- who, faithful to the 
house of Bahmany, and at the desire of the young king, entered 
the palace of Nizam Bheiry and strangled him. It was too late, 
however, to save the kingdom, for Nizam-ul-Mulk’s son, 
Mullik Ahmed, declared his independence and maintained it, 
The king, however, was imbecile and gave himself up to plea- 
sure, and totally neglected the affairs of State. The Bahmany 
kingdom lọ“ \ finest provinces, and the king became little 


more the” pher i in the hands of his minister Kasim Bereed, 
a Tu” at ability and craft. Imad-ul-Mulk made 
hing $ ` Berar, On Kasim Bereed’s death, his son, 
Aré ecame minister, and the king fell into a condi- 
A pendence on him. Kutb-ul-Mulk, Governor 


gaua, declared his independece in 1512, and became 
‘King ‘of Golconda. After many: vicissitudes and many humi- 
liations, the pageant king died in 1588, and with him the 
y of the Bahmany Kings virtually ended. For, though 
ngs of that line succeeded, they either died soon, or 
:posed or poisoned, or abdicated, until the year 1526, . 
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The founder of the kingdom of Bijapore, the most powerful 

and long-lived of all the five, was Yusuf Adil Shah, the f--+ ~¢ 
a noble dynasty. He was the son of Amurath, Sultan of 
key, who died in 14$1. On his death his eldest son, who 
succeeded him, ordered all the other. male children of his 
‘father to be destroyed. Yusuf’s mother saved her son and 
made him over to the charge of a merchant of Saweh (or Sava), 
in Persia, whither he was conveyed; substituting for her son 
a Circassian slave, who was strangled. The Sultana subse- 
quently sent his old nurse and her son, Guzzunfer Beg, and 
daughter, Dilshad Aga, who were Yusuf’s foster brother and 
sister and played an important part in history, in after years. 
He was brought up at Saweh till he was sixteen years old, 
when he resolved to try his fortune in Hindustan, where he 
arrived in 1458, Proceeding to Ahmedabad Bieder, he 
became a Turkish slave in the royal houshold and eventually 
master of the house. Then he attached himself to Nizanizai- 
Mulk Turk, who adopted him as his brother. This. Yusuf 
Adil Khan was the founder of the Adil Shahi’ dynasty of 
Bijapore, which supplanted the house of Bahmany and ruled 
with splendour in the Deccan for nearly two hundred years. 

After the murder of the faithful minister, Khwajah Gawan, by 
Muhammad Shah, Yusuf declared his independence, in 1485, 
when he proceeded to Bijapore and had the Kuéda read- in his 
own name, Here he built the citadel, or Ark-killah, and set 
himself to complete the defences of his new capital. He was 
not allowed, however, to maintain his independence, for he had 
presently to ‘face a combination got up Te him by Kasim 
Bereed, the all-powerful: minister of the Bieder Sultan, who 
incited Timraj, the regent of Vijayanagar, (Beejanugger), by a 
promise of the Raichore Doab, to attack him on the south- 
west, secured the co-operation of the King of Ahmednuggur on 
the north, and of Bahadur Geelany on the west, while he himself 
was to approach from the east Yusuf Adil made peace with 
Timraj, fell upon. Bahadur: Geelany and drove him back with 
heavy loss, and then met the combined armies of Bieder and 
Ahmednuggur, when Kassim Bereed: fled to Bieder, and the 
King of Ahmednuggur made ‘peace and departed. Yusuf, 
however, had next to encounter Timraj, who coveted the 
Raichore Dooab and advanced against-him with a large army, 
which, however, after a furious attack by the Bijapore King, 
broke and fled in all directions, leaving enormous plunder 
behind—z00 elephants, 1,000 horses and 60,00,000 Oons, 
variously estimated at 4 1,800,000 and % 2,500,000 sterling. The 
plunder.was of great service to Yusuf in establishing his new 
kingdom. This action took place in April, 1493. Two ~-- 
later, Yusuf Adil Shah assisted Mahmud, King of E 
against an Abyssinian eunuch named Dustoor Deenar, C 
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nor of Gulburgah, who had rebelled. The eunuch was defeated 
and humbled, but restored to his office, and Gulburgah was select- 
ed to celebrate the nuptials of Yusut’s dayghter with Mahmud’s 
son Ahmed. On this occasion Yusuf proposed the dismissal 
of Kassim Bereed from office, on condition that he himself 
should receive the districts held by Dustoor Deenar. Kassim 
Bereed resisted, but was defeated. Subsequentty a further 
divisiou of territory was agreed upon in which the kings of 
Berar and Ahmednuggur shared; but Dustoor Deenar was 
entirely left out. On this he took the field with his Abyssinians, 
but was defeated and slain in battle. Yusuf, however, sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of his foster-brother Ghuzzun- 
fer Beg, who died of his wounds in the last desperate charge 
which decided the action. 

In 1502, Yusuf Adil changed the ‘State profession of faith 
fromthe Sunnee, or orthodox, to the Sheeah, or heretical, in 
which he had been brought up in Persia. He allowed every 
one, howevey, to follow. his‘own judgment, and so was not 
opposed in his own dominions. Outside of them, however, a 
holy war was got up against him by the Kings of Ahmednug- 
gur, Golconda and Berar, with Ameer Bereed of Bieder. 
The Bijapore King made his way with 6,000 horse to Bieder, 
plundering the country. His. son-in-law, Imad Shah, did not 
openly espouse his cause; but advised him to restore the 
Sunnee rites by way of concession, This he did, and the con- 
federacy broke up, each retiring to his own dominion. Adit 
Shah then promptly attacked Ameer Bereed, who just managed 
to escape with the Sultan of Bieder and:a few followers. This 
last-€ffort. was too much for the great kiħg, who died at 
Bijapore, of a'dropsical complaint, 

Thus ‘died the illustrious founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty. 
In political ability, learned accomplishments and personal 
bravery, he.had no equal. He- was perfectly tolerant of all 
religions, and -his-consideration for his, Hindoo subjects may 
have been dye to the influence of his-wife who was the dauglfer 
of a Mahratta chief and who.embraced Islam under the name 
of Booboojee Khanum; * whom bè loved with a rare affection 
and to whom he was entirely faithful.” He had three daughters, 
who were married to the three Sultans. of Berar, Ahmed- 
nuggur and Bieder. 

lis .son, Ismael Adil Shab, was* “eleven years of age when 
tre succeeded his father, who had appointed Kumal Shah as 
Regent. This man, plotting with the crafty. Ameer Bereed 
of Bieder, resolved to depose or destroy: the young -king. His 
design was, however, frustrated by the Queen- -mother, Booboojee 
Khanum, who procured his assassination through the agency of 
a faithful adherent, Yusuf LODRA; who es in the attempt, 
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After this the Queen-mother and her husband’s foster sister; 
Dilshad Agha, were besieged in their palace, by Kumal Shah’ s 
son, Sufdur Khan, with 5,000 troops and cannon., ~ 

But, obtaining the assistance of a handful of foreign troops 
still in the fort and city, these brave women held out until 
Sufdar Khan, who forced the gateway and entered at the 
head of his* troops, was wounded in the eye, when the young 
king, taking advantage of, an opportunity which offered, 
pushed a heavy stone from the terrace roof above, and killed 
him on the spot. On this the insurgents dispersed; and in 
a short time the loyal population rallied round their monarch. 

Though a boy in years, Ismael Adil Shah, partly owing 
to his early experience of difficulty and danger, developed a 
character for decision, and at. once assumed the direction of 
the government. He dismissed the Deccanies and Abyssinians, 
whose faithlessness had just been proved, and re-enlisted the 
Turks and Moghuls who had been discharged; and these, 
with his > father’s veterans, soon composed ,a- sufficient 
army. Ameer Bereed, though discouraged by the death of 
Kumal Khan, again intrigued and induced the ‘kings of Gol- 
conda, Berarand Ahmednuggur to join the Bahmany Sultan 
in an attempt to uproot the Adil Shahi dynasty, Ismael 
Adil, however, met Ameer Bereed. and Mahmud Shah 
Bahmany with. half the number of men they had, and defeated 
them at Allapore, and a peace was concluded and his sister Mus- 
seety united in marriage to Mahmud Shah’s son. 

Peace prevailed for five years ; but, the Rajah of Vijayanagar 
having got posssession of the Raichore Dooab, which ori- 
ginally belonged” to Bijapore, Ismael Adil Shah determined _ 
to regain it, In an attempt, however, to cross the river while 
excited by wine, Ismael nearly lost his life and sacrificed 
many of his best troops. He was obliged to retreat, but swore 
an oath never to indulge in wine until this defeat should be 
avenged 

Soon after this Boorhan Nizam Shah, King of Ahmedouggur, 
ptoposed to marry the Sultan Ismael’s sister. Beeby Muryam, 
and the ceremony was performed at the fort of Sholapore 
which was fixed for her dowry. The concession not having been 
made immediately, Nizam Shah invaded the Bijapore domin- 
ions in 1535, assisted by Ameer Bereed. They were, however; 
_ defeated in a general actidn with great loss, In 1528, they 
renewed the contest, but were utterly routed by the Bijaporé 
General, Assud Khan, with the loss of their guns and elephants, 
Very shortly after, the king of Ahmednuggur was attacked by 
‘the king of Guzerat, when Ismael Shah helped him with trogpe’ 
and money. It appeared, however, that, while employed in 
this service, the Bijapore troops had been tampered with by 


as 
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Ameer Bereed with a view to their joining him in an attack 
on_that, city, the long coveted object of his desires, This 
‘provoked Ismael Adil Shah beyond egdurance, and he pro- 
posed to his brother-in-law either to join him and punish the 
traitor for his ceaseless intrigues, or to remain neutral. The 
latter alternative being preferred, the Bijapore king invaded 
the territory of Bieder with 10,000 of his best cavalry— 
Persians, Tartars, Moghuls and Tuyks, whose national arm was 
the bow. On this occasion, however, he had to encounter 
artillery and musketry, which tested the bravery of his troops 
to the utmost; the king himself showing an example of 
personal valour, killing two of the sons of Ameer Bereed who 
had attacked him in succession. At the close of the action, 
he had to encounter a fresh contingent of 4,000 Golconda 
cavalry who-had been sent to the assistance of Ameer Bereed, 
* + who were completely defeated by his generals, Syed Hoosein 
‘and Assud Khan, The fort of Bieder was then closely in- 
vested, and Ameer Bereed wrote to the king of Berar to come 
.to Bieder as a mediator. This Imad Shah did; but nothing 
would content Ismael Adil but the unconditional submission 
of Ameer Bereed, who was subsequently captured by Assud 
Khan in a state of intoxication, and brought in to the king. 
Ameer Bereed was ordered to execution; but on his entreaty 
was brought, with the ‘elephant which was to trample him to 
death, before one of the towers defended by his sons, who, when. 
they saw that their father's life was in real danger, agreed to 
give up the fort provided they were allowed to depart with 
their families to Oodgheer, Being allowed to do this, they 
deft” Bieder with the most valuable of the crown jewels. 
Adil Shah and Imad Shah then entered the city in state and 
seated themselves on the throne. All the treasure found there, 
money to the amount of half-a-million sterling, jewels and 
other valuables, was distributed to the soldiery or given in 
charity ; Ismael reserving nothing for himself. He had not 
made war for booty—-the sole object of many of the Mostem 
kings of the Deccan ; but for honour, which was satisfied, 
Ameer Bereed was pardoned and received an estate as well 
as the command of 3,000 horse in the Bijapore army, which he 
accompanied against Raichore on a successful expedition. For 
this service he was granted the government, of Ahmedabad 
and Bieder, on condition of surrendering Kaleean aud Candahar. 
As soon, however, as the wily old intriguer was at liberty, he 
forgot to surrender the two forts, and entered into an alliance 
with Boorhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger against Bijapore ; 
but the Sultan was again beaten by Ismael Adil. An alliance 
was then formed between the two Sultans under which Boor- 
han Nizam Shah was to add (if he could) Berar to his domin- 
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ions, and Ismael Adil Shah to conquer what he could of 
Golconda. Acccordingly Ismael Shah, joined by Ameer Bereed, 
laid siege to Roilcomla, one of Kuth Shah’s forts, in 15337 
Before the fort could be taken, however, Ismael Shah fell ‘ill 
and died on the way to Gulburgah (1534). Assud Khan at 
once raised the siege and returned with the body of the king 
to Bijapore, ‘where, burying the deceased near his father, Yusuf 
Adil, he installed the eldest of his sons on the throne, 

Ismael Adil was prudent, patient and generous; more in- 
clined to forgive than to ‘punish. He was skilled in poetry 
and music and fond of painting. He was of a literary turn 
and polished in manners, having been early trained in Turkish 
and Persian habits and customs, 

In accordance with the dying request of Ismael Adil, his 
eldest son, Mulloo (in whom however, he had no confidence), 
was raised tothe throne by Assud Khan, He was a passic ~~*~* 
and licentious youth, and his conduct was so infamous, n 
his grandmother, Booboojee Khanum, determined that he should 
be deposed. Having secured the co-operation of Assud Khan, 
and with the aid of Yusuf Turk, who entered the capital with 
a large force, Mulloo and his youngest brother were both seized 
and blinded. The second brother, Ibrahim, was then pro- 
claimed with universal rejoicing. 

His first.act was to abolish the profession of the Sheesh faith 
and restore the Soonnee, and to exchange Persian for Mahrat- 
ta as the language of current business in the state. The foreign 
troops, the majority of whom were Persians, ze. Sheeahs, were 
discharged, and, their places supplied by Deccanies_ and 
Abyssinians. Of the discharged cavalry, 3,000 were taken‘into. 
the service of the Hindoo Rajah of Vijayanagar. Owing to 
successive revolutions there, [brahim became involved in hos- 
tilities with the Rajahs of Vijayanagar; but these were of 
short duration. Becoming, however, jealous of his minister, 
Assud Khan, that able and tried officer was induced to retire 
to Riis estates—a circumstance which was taken advantage of 
by Nizam Shah: of Ahmednuggur and Ameer Bereed cf 
Bieder, to combine against Ibrahim Adil, and compel him to 
retire to Gulburgah. From these straits he was released by 
the instrumentality. of the man whom he had suspected, with 
the assistance of.the king of Berar, the king’s uncle by marriage, 
Assud Khan marched to his rescue with a large force, which, 
had the desired effect, and Ameer Bereed’s death broke up 
the confederacy. Shortly after, however, in 1543, a fresh coali- 
tion was formed against Bijapore by Nizam Shah of Amednuggur, 
assisted by Kutb Shah of Golconda and Rajah Ramraj óf 
Vijayanagar. The kingdom was invaded at three points 
simultaneously ; but, through the wise advice and consummaté 
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rof Assud Khan, peace was made with two of the 
wevaucrs, and the third, the king of Golconda, was defeated 
and driven back to his capital. The king of Ahmednugger, how- 
ever, renewed the war, and marched against Gulburgah with 
a large army, which was again- signally defeated by Assud 
Khan, who captured 250 elephants, 570 pieces of cannon and 
all the royal insignia and camp equipage ; Ibrahim himself 
slaying three antagonists in single combat, In the next cam- 
paign, however, Boorhan Nizam redeemed his losses, and 
reduced Ibrahim to serious difficulties. These fluctuations of 
fortune had an unhappy effect on the mind of Ibrahim, who, 
ienspecting that the cause of his defeats was disaffection on the 
rt of his Hindoo officials, put a number of them to death, 

id others to torture in the public Square. Some 70 Maho- 

iof rank were also executed. This led to a plot to 

€ him and elevate his brother, Abdoolla, to the throne. 
On the discovry of the conspiracy, Abdoolla fled to` Goa, 
where he endeavoured to persuade the Portuguese Viceroy to 
assist him with troops, promising him large concessions of 
territory. This proposal was, however, declined, and the prince 
addressed himself to the kings of Ahmednugger and Golconda, 
Meantime the great minister died. 

The remainder of the reign of Ibrahim, who, after the demise 
a his wise counsellor, Assud Khan, degenerated into a licentious 

at rors gues occupied with almost perpetual wars and struggles 
f peT od zdnuggur, in which Ramraj of Vijayanagar appears 

rally of the latter. Boorhan died ; but his successor, 

lowed the same policy, and defeated Tbrahim in a 
severe acuvn near Sholapore, This, with the rebellion. of his 
general, Seif Ein-ul-Mulk, reduced the king’s fortunes to the 
lowest ebb, Latterly he became afflicted with a complication 
of disorders, put to death, one after another, the physicians- 
who could not relieve him, and died at last miserably i in 1447, 
after a reign of 24 years. He was buried with his father and © 
grandfather at Gôgy. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Ally Adil Shah, whose 
first act was to restore the public. profession of the Sheeah 
faith which had been set aside by his father. This became 

‘ertile source of disaffection and of party intrigue. His 
otiations with Hoosein Nizam Shah for the recovery of 
pore territory having failed, he joined Ramraj in an invasion 
Ahmednuggur territory, and the Hindoos, revenging them- 
es forall the outrages they bad suffered, behaved with 
aking barbarity in the first campaign, and still worse in 
the sečond. But seme ee was not taken and the allies 
returned. This campaign led to a quadruple alliance of the 
Mahomedan Sultans against the Hindoo Reels whose power 
VOL. CIV ] 6 
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was now comprehended, and whom no single Sulta 

to oppose in the field. Ally Adil Shah, who first 

the idea of a league of Moslem Kings against Vijayanagar, 
sent his minister, Kishwur Khan, to sound the other Kings, 
and fougd Hoosein Nizam Shah willing to sink all differences 
in a crescentade against the Hindoos. To cement the alliance 
between Bijapore and Ahmednuggur, Hoosein Nizam Shah 
agreed to give his daughter, the afterwards celebrated Chand 
Beeby, to Ally Adil Shah in marriage, with Sholapore for her 
dowry ; Adil Shah consenting to give his daughter to Nizam 
Shah’s eldest son, Sultan Murtaza.. The holy league includ- 
ed the Sultan of Golconda and Bereed Shah of Bieder. In tt 
year 1564, the four princes met in the plains of Bijapore, an 
then marched to Tellicotta on the bank of the Kistna. Ran 
Raja advanced to defend the passages of the river, with Jamas 
foot, 20,000 horse and 500 elephants. After a sel 
clever feints the allied armies drew the Hindoos awx vr 
the only practicable ford, wbich they crossed without oppo- 
sition, and drew up their forces in order of battle, Hoosein 
Shah commanding the centre, Adil Shah the right wing, and 
Kutb Shah, with Bereed Shah, the left wing. The artillery was 
fastened together by chains, and drawn up in front of the line, 
flanked on each side by the war elephants. Rama Rajah, on 
the other hand, entrusted his left to his brother, Timma Rajah. 
and his right to his other brother, Vencatadri; whilst he 
himself commanded in the centre. Two thousand war ele- 
phants and one thousand pieces of cannon wern 

different intervals of his line. Rama Rajah, confiden__. Ț 

sat on a litter mounted on the back of an elephant; but wnen 
he found that the enemy behaved better than he had expected, 
he descended and sat on a rich throne, and had heaps of money 
placed around him, with a view to rewarding such of hi 
soldiers as might act well. The Hindoos, inspired by a 
generosity of their leader, charged furiously, and the righ 
and left of the allies were thrown into disorder, Niza 
Shah, however, in the centre, stood firm and pushed th 
Rajah’s centre so vigorously-that it began to be confused 
Rama Rajah on this again mounted his litter, which wa 
soon after let fall by the bearers, on the approach of a furi 
elephant : and, before he had time to recover himself, was ta 
prisoner and carried to the commander of the Mahoni. 
artillery, who took him to Hossain Shah, That king instar 
ordered his head to be struck off and placed upon the poin 

a long spear; so that his death might be proclaimed to 
Hindoos. As was usual in Oriental armies, the Hindoos, see: 
ing that their chief had been killed, fled in the utmost disordet 
and were pursued with great slaughter, leaving 100,000 slain. . 
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‘uai 
‘ “tle of Tellicotta was a crushing blow to Hindoo 
uth India. The Mahomedans spent five months 

ng Vijayanagar, “ although the natives had previous- 

way 1,550 elephant loads of money and jewels with 

“sit guow-yundred millions of gold, besides the royal’ chair 
smatd of inestimable value.” * The temples which still 
remain Wmost all show traces of this search for plunder. -A 
Venetian traveller who visited the,city two yeass afterwards, 
found in some parts only tigers and other wild animals, - 
though he speaks of the houses as still standing. i 

The fall of the kingdom of Vijayanagar relieved the Sultans 
of the necessity of being constantly prepared for war, and 
they reduced their armies; but they spent their strength in 
perpetual struggles with one another, thus making it easier 
fae them subsequently to fall victims to the Emperor of Delhi. 

e absorption of Berar in Ahmednuggur, the end of 

ore, the fall of Ahmednugegur, the overthrow of Golconda, 
are subjects which cannot be treated within our limits. The 
spectacle afforded by them before they fell eventually under 
the power of Aurungzebe was that of an empire in ruins—a 
fitting close to the rivalries, selfish jealousies and unscrupulous 
designs of contending Sultans. 

We have endeavoured to sketch the Bahmany Mahomedan 
dynasty from its foundation in 1351 to its close in 1526, a 
period of about a century and three quarters, After the 
Bahmany Kingdom was broken up into five kingdoms, 
the story of Moslem ascendancy in “the Deccan has so many 
cross threads and complications that it would be tedious to 
follewit in all its details. The main interest, however, seems 
to revolve round the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapore, of whose 
superiority the other Sultans seemed jealous and impatient, 
and whom they incessantly attacked. We have accordingly 
tried to follow the fortunes of the Adil Shahi princes until 
the time of Ibrahim Adil Shah’s return to his capital in 
1656, after his last war with Ahmednuggur, from which periode 
we are told, Bijapore had no special historian—a most signi- 
ficant fact, showing that, when no wars had to be mentioned, 
there was nothing else worth recording. The history of the 

pedoms, Ahmednuggur, Golconda, Berar and Bieder, 
; very much the same features—and what does the 

Mahomedan ascendancy in the Deccan, previous to its 
Sbsorption by Aurungzebe, amount to? We shall erideavout 
‘briefly to estimate this as fairly as we are able, 

It cannot be denied that some of the Sultans were fne 
characters. Hassan Gangoo Bahmany, the founder of the 





* The Powagucss historian,” Faria-y-Susa, as quoted by. Mre cae 
in his “ History of the Deccan,” pp 194 and 195, 
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‘Bahmany Kingdom, was a just man and a wise administrator, 
and deserves a high place among the world’s gre 
Mahmud Shah Bahmany had most enlightened 
the duties of a ruler, and promoted education a 
subjects. Yusuf Adil Shah, the founder of the Bijapore ningaomm, 
ranked high: not only as a soldier, but as a statesman—just, 
humane arid tolerant ; he was also, according to the lights of 
that age and.country, highly educated, being an elegant writer, 
and a good judge of verses. He was, further, a patron 
of art and literature, and spent his money liberally on buildings 
and public works. His private character was temperate 
and virtuous, He was the faithful husband of one wife, 
amidst a society of polygamists and licentious livers. His 
toleration of other religions, even Christianity, bore good 
fruit ; some of which exists to this day. All the kings of the 
‘Adil Shahi dynasty were distinguished for personal coura~—~‘ 
a high order, and some of them were remarkable for clen 
and moderation. Ahmed Shah of Ahmednuggur left Ascii 
tation for extraordinary virtue and self-control. “Wheèny 
rode through the city he never looked to the right or left, 
lest his eyes should fall on another man’s wife.” - His noble 
generosity in an affair of the heart, as shown in the following 
incident, rivals that of the well- known conduct of Scipio 
Africanus towards a captive maid, or that imputed, to King 
Solomon in his treatment of the betrothed young shepherdess. 
Shelomith. After the capture of the port of Kaweel, Ahmed 
Shah saw among his captives a young lady of extraordinary 
beauty, with whom he fell in love, On learning, however, that 
she had a husband who was also a prisoner, he not—only 
restored her to him unmolested, but dismissed them both 
with valuable presents. Among thé prime ministers, too, 
of the Mahomedan Sultans, we find examples of administrative 
ability, of steady and unswerving loyalty and of uprightness 
of character, which will compare favourably with any in 
listory. Need we do more than mention the patriarch 
Seyf-ud- din Ghoree, who ruled the Bahmany Kingdom as 
prime minister for more than half a century after Gulburgah 
became its capital, or the loyal martyred Khwajah Mahmud 
Gawan, whose sagacious counsel served the Bahmany ¢-~— 
as long as he lived, and who was true till death, or tha 
and faithful Assan Khan, the “loyal old veteran” ... 
fidelity to Ibrahim Adil Shah resisted all temptations, an 
whose skill in diplomacy and valour in the field stood ai’ 
ungrateful master in good stead, until he died of wounds 
received in his service. , - 
Nor are examples wanting of noble women, distinguished 
for their high character, singular ability and undaunted courage, 


bs 
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osnA -was Booboojee Khanum, the honoured wife of Yusuf 

ah, who proved worthy of her husband’s devoted 

ut while be lived, and who conducted the barque of 
moc uac after his death, through shoals anti breakers, with all 
skill and firmness during her son’s minority. Such also was 
che chaste, the brave and the beautiful Chand Beeby, whose 
1eroic conduct and surpassing excellence have been duly 
zelebrated in Col. Meadows Taylors well-known romance, 
*A Noble Queen.” . "oe 

The personal qualities, however, of individual rulers are no 
security forjust, wise and successful administration, when the 
‘ule itself is founded on injustice and oppression. This 
yecame apparent atonce on the death of the first Bahmany 
Sultan, Ala-ud-din. His successor had scarcely warmed his seat 
when the Hindoo kings of Vijayanagar and Tellingana refused 
o send tribute, to which of course the Sultan had no claim 
-e“4-4 on right, and demanded the restoration of districts 

ad been wrested from them. The natural result was 
bloodshed and,further plunder, in the shape of “a subsidy 
in. gold~and jewels,” exacted from the conquered Hindoos, 
And even high-souled rulers and such as are ordinarily both just 
and - generous, when .wielding despotic power, are not proof 
against slights to their personal dignity, and. this may involve 
ruin to thousands; as we have seen in the two greatest wars, 
bloody in. their character and desolating in their results, in the 
time of the same Bahmany king. , 

The miserable pride and selfish cruelty shown in those wars 
were manifested by a man who had some. good qualities, 
and. who eventually regretted his own conduct, If, however, 
such consequences followed from the caprice of men of 
otherwise, fair character, what could. be expected when a Nero 
or a Caligula got into power: and that'such there were among the 
Moslem Sultans we cannot help seeing from the examples of 
Humayun, the cruel, Murtaza, and Mulloo Humayun punished a 
rebellious garrison of 2,000 men by putting them to death 
by the most cruel tortures that could be devised. A rebel ® 
kotwal “was confined in a cage, and every day some 
member of his body was cut off, which he was made to 
eat, until at last he was released by death.” The first force 
despatched against the rebels being defeated, Humayun sent 

reinforcement with officers whose wives or children he kept 

confinement, swearing he would kill them -all unless his 

Pops .were victorious. Hassan. Khan, his- uncle, on whose 

half the rebellion had been raised, and who had been- 
» eviously blinded, having escaped with his friends, was, by 
means of a treacherous promise, seized, thrown before a tiger, 
and. torn in pieces. His friends and followers were killed 
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with. every circumstance of cruelty and barbarity jin a large 
Square. in: che presence of the Sultan—the chief reb j 
‘Turk, and his.seven friends, “ were beheaded, and tht 
and daughters pubficly violated. The whole of the 
‘(Hassan’s) followers, even down to the cooks and scullions, 
numbering in all seven thousand men, women and children, 
were then.put to death by the most fearful tortures—by sword, 
axe, boiling oil and water, and every means that cruelty 
could think*of.” (Gribble History, page 112), 

From -the ‘same authority we learn that, to prevent another 
: revolt, almost all the members of the royal family were put 
to.death. The rest of this Sultan’s reign was spent “ in prac- 
tising the most abominable crueltieson the innocent as well as 
the guilty... He would frequently stop nuptial processions in the 
street, and, sending for the bride, . he would, ‘after deflowerin 
her,. send her back to the husband’s house.” - His reign diq 
not last more than three years, he having died, some i” 
, assassination—by which ‘despotism is said to be ten 
We have thought it right to represent these gevolting~ yo; x 
as without doing.so the real nature of Moslem rulé2n~.. 
Deccan could not be understood. 


As another illustration of the kind ‘of security to life and ` 


property afforded by Moslem rule in the Deccan,.we may cite 


the following account from Mr, Gribble, of the condition of | 


Ahmednuggur under the reign of Murtaza Nizam Shah, who, 
actuated by unwarranted suspicion of his prime minister, 


Changiz Khan, ordered that faithful servant to be poisoned, - 


and, finding.out his mistake too late, shut himself up in his 
palace in a fit of disgust and remorse. “During this time 


his favourite, named Sahib Khan, with a band of depravec 


associates, committed all kinds of excesses in the city, nor 
scrupling to seize the daughters and even the sons of noblemen 
for the vilest.purposes. One nobleman of ancient family was 
even killed, while protecting the honour of his daughter, and 
another was ordered to change his name because it happened 
” to be the same as that of the insolent favourite.” 

Similarly, under the infamous and licentious Mulloo Khan 
of Bijapore, who was thoroughly vicious and had given himself 
up to reckless debauchery, a nobleman of high rank was 
grossly insulted by a proposal so vile that he treated it with 
the contempt it deserved. On this-a body of followers w 
sent. to bring away his head. These were beaten off, but * 
nobleman had to retire to his estates until the Sula 
grand-mother, the illustrious Booboojee Khanum, espous 
his cause and encouraged him to rebellion, and to resus 
not éxactly. to the extreme remedy of assassination, but to 
the milder one of blinding, Accordingly, Mulloo and his 
youngest brother were both deprived of their eyesight. 
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Incidents like these afford a clear insight into the character 

of Mahomedan rule, and the thorough insecurity of life and 

der its Upas shade. Assassination, and often 

r, were usual incidents in the history of their Kings 

. Blinding seems to have been resorted to without 

: scruple, whether to put a stop tô the wicked courses 

acters, or to put a dangerous rival out of the way. 

Sultans themselves were disposed of summarily by that cruel 

process. Thus the young Prince Mahomed Stinjer, a mere 

child (as we have seen), was blinded by the Princess RG&h Parwar 

Ageh ; the young Sultan Ghazi-ud-din by the qudndam slave, 

Lall Cheen ; Prince Shums-ud-din by Sultan Feroz Khan ; 

Prince Hassan Khan -by the Sultan Humayun; and the 

Sultan Mulloo and his brother by order of the Dowager-Queen 
Booboojee Khanum. 

While, the Bahmany Kingdom lasted, there was at least strong 

rule and security against internal feuds and civil war. But 
1e dissolution of that kingdom into five states, we have 
it strife among the Mahomedan Sultans in which all 
were more og less implicated. We may well suppose, 
therefore, that whatever of solid benefit was derived from 
Moslem rule in the way of internal tranquillity, must be looked 
for during the existence of the Bahmany dynasty as sole rulers 
of the Deccan. We shall allow Meadows Taylor, the enthu- 
siastic admirer of that dynasty, to speak its praise: He says— 
“On reviewing the events of the dynasty of the Bahmany Kings of 
the Deccan, and notwithstanding the early cruelties to the Hindu in- 
habitants of Beejanagger, in the reign of Mahomed Shah I, it is evident 
they were on the whole, considérate to their Hindu subjects, and 
governed them with moderation, The reign of Mahmood Shah I was one 
of entire peace, and evidently oñe'of much progress and improvement 
i Civil administration ; while throughout the whole period of 179-years, 
foreign and domestic trade had fiourished. The aim of the Maho- 
medan historians of the Deccan was more directed to the récord of war, 
and of political events and intrigue;, ‘than’ of the transactions of peace+ 
ful years’; but, notwithstanding this, there are occasional pleasant 
glimpses of quiet times and their beneficial effects which are not to ` 
be found in the records of Dehly. Of the: details of the government 
of the country little is apparent. It does not appear that the Hindus 
were employed in public affairs, but it is evident that their anciegt 
system of corporate village government and district administration 
was not interfered with, and became strengthened by use,” 

Under the regency of Mahmud Gaw&n, payment’ of the 
‘evenue in kind was commuted to a money payment on the 
ralue of the land. The country is- supposed by Meadows 
Faylor to have been as well cultivated and populated as it is 
it present ; and, relying on the report of Athanasius’ Nitikin, 
i Russian Armenian, who, in-1470, visited Bieder, he says that— 

' There were villages at every cass, or two miles, about the present 
compiement, the land was laid out in fields, and the’ground well tilled ; 
the roads were well guarded and travelling secure,” 7 
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Although Meadows Taylor admits that the architecture of 
the Bahmany dynasty is not remarkable, “and that the roval 
mausoleums at Gulburgah are -beavy, gloomy buildi 
` that the basaltic trap used in their construction di 
haps invite more finished work; yet, he says, the 
introduced’a new style of architecture into the cg” 
gives also a glowing description of their remarkabley 
ful fortresses, their noble and spacious palaces, and fu, - 
mausoleums, e : Dya 

But in an estimate of Mahomedan administration wit, tee 
ference to the subject populations, how do such structures 
count? The fortifications were for their own safety and security ; 
the palaces were comfortable and enjoyable residences for their 
own royalty and nobility ; and the mausoleums were intended to 
perpetuate the memory of the Mahomedan kings whose remains 
they covered. They speak nothing for the beneficent character 
of their rule, or the permanent: benefits conferred thereby. 
The mosques were imposing structures for their own- 
nience in worship ; but we cannot forget the beautiful F 
temples which they destroyed everywhere, professe;_ 7 
their zeal against idolatry,—really to appropriate the treasd?&8” 
concealed in them. As regards the ground being well tilled, 
this was only a continuance of the agricultural industry of the 
Hindoos, who were then and are still the cultivators of the 
` soil, The Mahomedans, as a rule, have never taken to agri- 
culture, And, as to the roads being well guarded and travel- 
ling secure in 1470, when the Armenian Nitikin visited Bieder, 
the residence of the fallen house of Bahmany, it can relate only 
to that capital and its immediate vicinity, which was all the 
territory that remained. to them; and, as the testimony of 
a casual visitor it must weigh even less than that of the glebe-. 
trotters and travellers of our day, whose reports of India are 
so misleading, Only a resident of the country is competent to 
tell of the security to life and property which exists under any 
foreign rule, We have had glimpses, in the course of our 
article, of the nature of the security enjoyed by the unfortunate 
subjects of Moslem rule. 

_ Let the Bahmany Sultans, however, as well as the noble 
Adil Shahi and Nizam Shahi dynasties of Bijapore and 
Ahmednuggur, and the Imad Shahi Sultans of Berar, as well 
as the house of Kutb-ul-Mulk of Golconda have all the 
credit they can claim as regards the ‘centres of civilisation 
which they created in the shape of cétves—those rallyin 

points for civilised life, stated occupations, and productive 
industry. GULBURGA, the capital of the Bahmany king- 
dom, still exists as a considerable town “carrying on a 
large trade in cotton and oil-seeds with Sholapore and 
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Bombay.” BIJAPORE, founded by Yusuf Adil Shah, and 
for nearly two centuries “ mistress of the Deccan,” with its Ark- 
killah or citadel ; its palaces, arches, tombs and minarets; its 
fountains and gardens; inspires reverence, even in its ruins, 
for the kingly dynasty whose capital it was, AHMEDNUGUR, 
built by Ahmed Nizam Shah about the year 1293, is said by 
the Mahomedan historian, Ferishta, to have “rivalled in 
splendour Bagdad and Cairo.” ELLICHPORE, the capital of 
the Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar, is still a city of importance, 
GOLCONDA, once the capital of Téllingana provinces, became 
eventually the headquarters of Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk, who so 
strengthened its fortifications that it resisted the whole of 
Aurungzebe’s army, and was won only by treachery. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that these cities only replaced the splen- 
did old Hindoo cities of Deogiri, Warangal and Vijayanagar, 
which the Moslems destroyed. Even Bijapore lay near the 
Hindoo city of Bijapore. Allowing to the capital of the illus- 
-trious Adil Shahi dynasty all the glory due to its architectural 
features, and its wonderful channel, which, in addition to the 
fountains in the city, brought water ‘from Torvi, three miles 
to the west and is a “vast work of no slight engineering 
skill ;” not forgetting the reservoirs at Afzulpur and elsė- 
where which gathered the waters from the hills to supplement 
the water supply of the city—these were all made by the 
Mahomedans for their “own comfort and convenience.” They, 
were not irrigation works for the benefit. of the subject popu- 
Aioni such as existed in the.Hindoo kingdoms, and were 

allowed -by the Mahomedan conquerors to go toruin, Of 
theri the historian of the Deccan writes as follows :. Speaking. 
particularly of the thinly populated countrys round Waran-, 
-gały Mr. Gribble. makes the following general remarks :— 

“It must, however, at one time have been thickly populated but also 
highly cultivated. It is covered with the remains of old irrigation, 
works which are every where.to be found in the old Hindoo kingdoms, 
but which, under Mahomédan tule, were allowed to fall into ruin. 
About 25 miles from Warangal is one of the largest artificial lakes in 
India, which is thus described in the same work.* Pakhal-—a lake 
situated close to a village of the same name in latitude 17° 57’ 30 
north and 79° 59’ 30” east Longitude.. The lake or tank is 
some 12 miles square.. It is enclosed on all sides, except the 
west, by ranges of low and densely wouded hills. The western 
side is closed by a. stroùgly constructed ‘bund.’ Tradition alleges 
the bund to have -been constructed 1,600 years ago by Rajah 
Khaldya, and a stone pillar which stands on the bund contains an, 
illegible inscription which is said to commemorate the name of the 
person who built it. The bund is about a mile in length. The average 
depth of the water in the lake is between 30 and 4o feet. * * 

The Pakhal lake has been made by throwing a‘bund across a river 
which has cut its way over a western out-crop of the Vindhyas.” 





* «€ Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the. Nizam’s Dominions,” by : 
S. Hoosain’ Belgrami and C. Willmott. 
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‘It is described by Mr. King of the Geological Survey, as 
“a splendid sheet of water” lying back in two arms on either 
side of a big hill, from which low bays reach up behind low 
ridges of out-cropping Vindhyas, On every side is far stretch- 
ing jungle; even below the bund is the thickest and densest 
jungle, broken by a few patches of rice cultivation. For six 
or seven months in the. year the . neighbourhood of the lake 
is very unhealthy. Now what comparison is-there, we ask, 
‘between the small drains and reservoirs of the Torvi water- 
course which supplied a Maħomedan city (Bijapore) and the 
magnificent expanse of the Pakhal lake, which irrigated the 
country of Tellingana in the days of old Hindu rule, covered 
with a numerous agricultural people? “ The vast jungle,” says 
Mr. Gribble, “(which is now reserved by H. H. the Nizam 
for sporting purposes) has all grown up since the destruction 
of thé Hindoo kingdom, What is now a marshy, unwholesome 
forest was probably at one time a large expanse of rice fields.” 

- What a picture does this afford of the desolating effectS of 
Mahomedan rule, suggesting the desolation of the villages 
in Hampshire, by William the Norman to create the new 
forest as a preserve for his game. 

Giving full credit and their due mead of praise to. individual 
Sultans whom we have named and distinguished in the short 
sketch we have attempted, for their clemency, magnanimity: 
and generosity, the system of the administration of justice 
was both barbarous and cruel. The will.of the reigning Sul- 
tan was law, and his vengeance fell with swiftness on any 
whom he regarded, however unreasonably, as guilty and un- 
worthy to live, while the punishments were marked with a 
cruelty and malignity more worthy of North American savages 
than of civilised rulers, Let us look at them for a móment: 
Trampling under the feet of elephants; tearing to pieces by 
dogs and even tigers; impaling or flaying alive; putting to 
death by scalding oil or other most excruciating tortures ; 
cutting to pieces bit by bit and even making the victim eat 
the fragments of his own body so cut off; dishonouring 
the female relatives of the miserable offender after his death 
or before his eyes; ramming living bodies into cannon and 
blowing them off with sunpowder—these were nearly all, re- 
cognised punishments under the rule of the Moslem Sultans of 
the Deccan ; not merely cruelties resorted to in private revenge 
or for personal wrongs, but public and authorised methods 
of punishment, What must have been the public feelling they 
fostered, or the public opinion which they formed? Coulda 
single one of the forms of torture or death we have glanced 
at, be permitted in any Native State under the suzerainty 
of Her Majesty? Let those who decry British rule look at 
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the aspect of things faintly pourtrayed in the history of Mos- 
lem rule in the Deccan, and pronounce an honest verdict 
upon- the character of- the times preceding our advent into the 
country Now and again a high-souled Sultan towered above 
his times, and ruled righteously and wisely ; and as frequently 
able Viziers, of loyal hearts and patriotic spirits, conducted 
the administration with benefit to all classes and’ credit to 
themselves. But in general Moslem politics meafit court in- 
trigues and wicked plots involvjng blinding opponents, or 
despatching them by the dagger, poisoning or other means 
more appropriate. Ina word, it was a gameof hazard among 
Hesperate players, actuated by ambition, avarice, revenge or 
passions even baser, who cared nothing for the résponsi- 
bilities of government or tlie welfare of the people. ` 


T. 0. L, 


ArT. V.—AKBAR AND THE PARSEES. Sia 


HEN the Emperor Akbar, disappointed with the faith 
of Islam professed by his fathers and by the State, 

started on an earnest enquiry after the best religion for men, he 
resolved to*examine all the existing creeds that hë could, and 
~- bestow patient, toil on the discovery of the truth. If he could 
not discover any one amofhg the existing religions which 
could satisfy his need, he resolved to find out the true 
elements in each, and, combining them together, to set up a 
new faith, . For this purpose he assembled the representatives 
of many sects and various creeds at his court, and built a 
special palace for their meetings, called the Ibadat-Khana, at 
Fatehpur-Sikhri. There he himself presided over their dis- 
cussions, encouraging everyone to come out with his views 
without fear of repression. All the great religions of’ 
world were represented before the Emperor. First and | 
most was, of course, Islam, the nominal State religion, w 
learned doctors naturally disliked such discussions. and nuo 
scant sympathy with the enlightened object of their Emperor, 
They had, however, to be present and argue, as best they 
might and could, the excellence of their religion above all others, 
and refute the claims of rival creeds. Used hitherto to be 
treated with special favour at court and to look down upon these 
creeds with contempt and intolerance, they did not always 
behave well under these novel circumstances, and betook them- 
Ives to strange methods of defence. This led on occasions to 
great confusion and uproar, when the meetings had to. be 
adjourned to let the heated passions cool down. Even thé~ 
Emperor’s presence was at times not respected, and the bigoted 
` Ulemas taunted and threatened his trusted advisers like Abu 
Fazl, Faizi, and Bir Bal, whom they held responsible for all his 
religious vagaries, in the face of their royal- master. One of 
thgse, a grandee named Shahbaz Khan, once said openly to 
Bir Bal at one of these meetings: You cursed infidel, do 
you talk in this manner? It would not take me long to settle 
you!” Whereupon the Emperor scolded him in particular, 
and all the other Ulemas in general, saying: ‘“ Would that a 
shoeful of excrement were thrown into your faces !”* 


* Badaoni, Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh, Calcutta edition by Moulvi Agha-q 
Ahmed Ali, vol. iil, p. 273. 3 

There are two essays on Akbar’s religion, vzz., Vans Kennedy’s in the 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 1818, and Prof. H. H. 
Wilson's in Calcutta Oriental Magazine, 1826. Kennedy had not got Badaoni 
before him but relied on an extract from that historian given in a later, 
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Then there were the expounders of Hinduism, the faith of 
the vast majority of Akbar’s Indian subjects. He listened 
“attentively to their doctrines and favoured their views. 
He not only discussed with them in public, but saw them 
privately in his palace, and was influenced much by them. 
The historian, Badaoni, gives a curious instance ef how the 
Emperor used to receive these men. “A Brahman named 
Debi,” says he, “who was one of the interpreters of the 
Mahabharata, was pulled up the walls of the castle sitting on 
a charpot till he arrived near a balcony which the Emperor had 
made his bed-chamber. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed 
his Majesty in the secrets and legends of Hinduism, in the 
manner of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun, the stars, and 
of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers.”* ' 
Akbar’s surroundings, his Rajput wives, his Hindoo advisers, 
“aiid generals like Todar Mal and Bir Bal, his taste for Sanskrit 
literature and philosophy, which he had translated into Persian, 
made him lean considerably towards Hinduism, Buddhism, 
too, was brought to his notice and. was also not without in- 
fluence upon him. Professer Max Müller says that “ Abul Fazl, 
the minister of Akbar, could find no one to assist him in his 
enquiries respecting Buddhism.” But Badaoni says distinctly 
that “ Samanas” were interviewed by Akbar along with the 
Brahmans. Now these ‘‘ Samanas” are rightly interpreted by 
Professor Cowell and Mr. Lowe as Buddhist ascetics, “ Shra- 
manas,” in fact. Prof. Max Müller himself seems to have con- 
jectured this, as he puts this query to the word of Badaoni on 
p. 90: “ Is not Sumani meant for Samana, że, Shramana” ? 
..-Lhe-éause of his hesitation seems to be the misinterpretation of 
Blochmann, who, following Arabic dictionaries, calls them “a 
sect in Sind who believe in the transmigration of souls (tana- 
suk.)"t weg 
Belies Mahomedans, Hindoos and. Buddhists, Akbar took 
great care to have the representatives of the great Chrig- 
tian faith of which he had heard. He requested the Portu- 
guese authorities at Goa to send him missionary priests who 
could expound the mysteries of their faith, Learned and pious 
priests were accordingly sent from Goa to Akbar’s court. An 
account of their travels and mission may be read in Hugh 
Murray’s “ Discoveries in`Asia” (vol. ii). But the best account 


Indian compilation (Bombay 1869) the Gool-e-Rana. Wilson was the first 
to use Badaoni. I have not used either, or Rehatsek’s imperfect transla- 
tion of passages from Badaoni, because I have gone to the original sources 
themselves. , 

* Badaoni, Calcutta edition, vol. ii., p. 257, Lowe, p. 265: 

+ Introduction to Science of Religion, P 24, i 

$ Ain-i-Akdari, vol. in P179 '. . 
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of what they did at the Mogul court,.and of their influence on 
the monarch, is doubtless that contained in the work of the-Jesuit 
Father Catrou, who Based his “ History of the Mogul Empiré* 
on the manuscript Memoirs of the Venetian physician, Manucci, 
who resided for 48 years at the Mogul court. Iam glad to be 
able to state that my friend Mr. Archibald Constable who has 
given us a scholarly edition of Bernier, is going to edit the 
complete work of Catrou fom a rare manuscript which he has 
recently secured. Bartoli’s Italian History is also very important 
in this connection. Akbar’s attitude towards Christianity is a 
very interesting problem, not free from uncertainty and doubt, 
and may be treated on another occasion. The Mahomedan his- 
torian notes that “ learned monks also came from Europe, who 
are called Padre, and 'have an infallible head, called Papa, who 
is able to change religious ordinances as he may deem advisable 
for the moment, and to whose authority kings must submit; 
brought the Gospel and advanced proofs for the Trinity. His 
Majesty firmly believed in. the truth of the Christian religion, 
and, wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered Prince 
Murad to take a few lessons in Christianity under good 
auspices, and charged Abul Fazl to‘translate the Gospel. *” 

There were, moreover, Jews, Sufis, Shiahs, Hanefites, and 
various other religious and philosophical sects represented be- 
fore Akbar, who wanted to listen to all, theologian and philoso- 
pher, orthodox and heterodox, heretic and schismatic, ration- 
alist and mystic, to know every shade of ‘opinion, to receive 
every ray of light that he could obtain from any quarter. 

There was ong religion which was distinguished by its great 
and hoary antiquity as well as its purity, which, if it could~only. 
attract the royal enquirer’s notice, could not but influence him 
greatly, owing to its conformity with much of Akbar’s. object. 
That was the ancient religion of Zoroaster, which, after a long 
spell of persecution, had been driven out of its home in Persia 
to seek a.shelter in a corner of Akbar’s dominions. This reli- 
gion was historical and must have forced itselfon his notice in 
several ways, “ Notwithstanding their paucity,” says Count de 
Noer, the German historian of Akbar, “and political insigni- 
ficance, the opinions of the Parsees exercised considerable 
influence on the great minds of India towards the close of the 
16th -Century.”> 

What Akbar did to get acquainted with this religion, ane 
what was his attitude towards it, are the. questions 1 
propose now to consider. That he came to know this 
religion and some of its chief doctrines, is certain. But how far 





* Badaoni, vol. ii., p. 260 ; Lowe, p. 267. ` i 
+ Emperor Akbar, vol. 1., p.21, (I quote from Mrs. Beveridge’s excel- 
lent translation, which is in many respects superior to M. Maury’s French.) 


- 
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he was influenced by it, and how much of it he adopted in the 
-new faith that he constructed, is problematical. There is a _ 
tradition among the Parsees themselves that a priest of theirs 
had been called from Naosari in Guzerat to Akbar’s court under 
strange circumstances, and that he so far succeeded in forcing 
upon the Emperor's mind the truth and excellencee of his reli- 
gion as actually to convert him to the Parsee faith by 
investing him with the sacret shirt- and” thread-girdle, 
sudrez and kusti, the outward sign of adopting that 
faith. The circumstances under which this priest, whose name 
was Mehrjee Rana, was called to Akbar’s court were these ex- 
ceedingly strange ones, according to the tradition. A Hindoo 
priest, deeply versed in the arts of magic and sorcery, Jugut 
Guru by name,” once performed a miracle in the presence of 
the Emperor and his court, by sending up and suspending a 
te silver plate high in the sky, which looked like another 
shining in the heavens, and challenged the professors of 
all the relikions assembled to take this new sun down,.and 
test the power of their faiths. Akbar, of course, called. upon 
the Ulemas to do this and refute the Hindoo. . But they could 
not do it themselves. Hence they were in anxious search of 
some one who could -do this and disgrace the infidel. They 
were told that a priest in Naosari could do this, if he were 
called. At their suggestion Akbar sent for him. He came; 
he saw; he conquered. By reciting his prayers and by other 
incantations he broke the power of the Hindoo’s magic, and 
the pseudo-sun-came down, plate as it was, and fell at Akbar’s 
feet! Akbar was astonished, as well he might be. The Parsee 
“priest was received. with awe. He expounded. his faith to 
Akbar, and convinced him so well as to make hima Parsee, 
This is the Parsee tradition, long cherished by the people, and 
circulated in various forms in ‘prose and verse. There are some 
poems about this triumph of Mehrjee Rana, sung by Khialis, 
or itinerant minstrels, and others in Guzerat and Bombay.f 
But now as to the validity of this tradition.. Afte® a 
diligent search I can find no historical proof of it whatever. 
None of the numerous great histories of this reign notice it at 
all ; and it need hardly be said that, if such a highly improbable, 
if not impossible, event happened at all, it must have been 
mentioned and detailed by the writers who are generally 
very fond of relating the marvellous. Badaoni, who mentions 





* S¢c in the tradition ; but of course Jagat Guru is a title assumed by 
the heads of various Hindu sects. 

+ These poems, which are mere doggerel, were composed, I find on. enquity, 
by hireling rhymesters a generation or two ago, as may be seen from the 
Janguage in which they are written. There were several such professional 
rhymesters who composed any number of such doggerel verses in, praise of 
any body who paid them for their labour, | 
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‘many other so-called miraculous or thaumaturgic feats of 
Jogis and Mahomedgan saints, as for instance that ofthe. 
‘Anuptatao, the lake filled with copper coin, does not say a word 
‘about this, There is nothing about it in the Dadistaz, the other 
‘great authority for Akbar’s religious history. Neither the 
‘Akbar Nama of Abul Fazl, the official history, nor the 
excellent Tabakat-i-Akbari of Nizam-ud-din, mentions it. 
Nay, not even the name of “Mehrjee Rana, the Parsee priest, 
occurs anywhere in any historical work as having gone to 
‘Akbar’s court at all. 
A paper has been put into my hands by the present descend- 

ants of this Mehrjee Rana, who still live in Naosari,-in 
which what are called historical authorities are given for the 
above-mentioned tradition, The writer of. this quotes what 
purport to be passages- from three famous historians of Al-'-~ 
vis, Badaoni, Abul Fazl, and the author: of the Taba! 
Akbari, in each of which the tradition is fully and emphatic, | 
mentioned, But, strange to relate, I do not fiħd just Pr 
passages in these historians! They are conspicuous by their 
absence in the excellent editions of Badaoni and Abul Fazl 
published by the Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bibliotheca 
Indica! The copyist says that they are to be found in the 
copies at Agra, from which a Mahomedan Munshi had tran- 
scribed’ them for the information of the Parsees, But this 
may be dismissed as an instance of interpolation.on the part of 
that Munshi, very likely a forgery by the copyist himself. If 
‘passages are wanted in Persian manuscripts, there is nothing so 
certain as that they will appear anyhow! One who has any ex- 
‘perience of Persian historians and their manuscripts will readily” 
-understand this. Sir Henry Elliot, who knew them all inti- 
mately, mentions several instances of impudent and interested 
‘frauds by Persian compilers, and warns us to be on our guard 
‘against “ the blunders arising from. negligence’ and.ignorance ; 
the misquoting of titles, dates and names; the .ascription to 
wrong authors; the absence of beginnings and endings; the 
-arbitrary substitution of new ones to complete a mutilated 
manuscript ; the mistakes of copyists ; the exercise of ingenuity 
in their corrections and of fancy in their additions,” f 

- Let us now look to the’historical sources for the reign of Akbar 
about his relation to the Parsees. Abul Fazl, as is well-known, 
has only one short chapter, Ain 77, book i,on Akbar's religious 
opinions, He does not dilate on them in his great work, 
because he meant to write a special treatise on this subject, 
But that treatise unfortunately he did not live to write. The 
fullest account of his religious views may be obtained, 


Ẹ Historians of India, vol, I, pe 11, ed, 1848. Vol, I, p. 18, ed. Dowson, 
1867, : È : f 
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and their progress traced, in the great work of Abdul Kader 
Badaoni. The only passage in his whole work where he 
mentions the Parsee religion is this :—“ Ffre-worshippers also 
came from Naosari in Gujarat, proclaimed the religion of 
Zardusht as the true one, and declared reverence to fire to be 
superior to every other kind of worship. They alse attracted 
the Emperor’s regard, and taught him the peculiar. terms, the 
ordinances, the rites and ceremonies of the Kalanians, At 
last he ordered that the sacred: fire should be made over to 
the charge of Abul Fazl, and that, after the manner of the 
Kings of Persia, in whose temples blazed perpetual fires, he 
should take care it was never extinguished night or day, for 
that it is one of the signs of God, and one light from the many 
lights of His creation.” *. . 

The author of the “Dabistan,” the famous book on the 
various, religious and philosophical sects of the time in Asia, 
which may be called a veritable encyclopedia of Oriental 
religions, givésga fuller and more detailed account, “In like 
manner,” he says, “the fire-worshippers, who had come from 
the town of Naosari, situated in the district of Gujrat, asserted 
the truth of the religion of Zoroaster and the great reverence 
and worship due to fire. The Emperor called them to his 
Ree and was pleased to take information about the way 
nd lustre of their-wise men, ‘He also called from Persia: a 
‘ollower of Zardusht, named Ardeshir, to whom he sent money ; 
je delivered the sacred fire with care to the wise Shaikh 
Abul Fazl, and established that it should be preserved in the 
interior appartment by. night and day, perpetual henceforth 
according to the rule of the Mobeds, and to the manner which 


was always practised in the fire-temples of the Kings of Ajem, | 


because the Jéé Se¢ was among the sentences of the Lord, and 
light from among the lights of the great Ized. He invited 
likewise the fire-worshippers from Kirman to his presence, and 
questioned them about the subtleties of Zardusht’s religion; 
and he wrote letters to’ Azer Kaivan, who. was a chief of the 
Yezdanian and Abadanian, and invited him to India, Azer 
Kaivan begged to be excused from coming, but sent a book 
of his composition. in praise of the self-existing being, of reason, 
the soul, the heavens, the. stars, and the elements, as-well as a 
-ard of advice: to the King; all this contained in fourteen 
‘tions; every first line of each was in Persian pure deri, when 
id invertedly it was Arabic, when turned about, Turkish, and 
en this was read in reversed order, it became Hindi. ee 


|+ Vol, ii, 261, Cal. ed,; W. Lowe, p. 269. 
T Ste in Shea and Troyer. Thereis a slight discrepancy here between 
the original and the translation, but this is quite immaterial for our purpose, 
t Troyer and Shed, vol. ili; pp. 95-6. l 
. VOL. CIV.] : 7 
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This shows clearly that the priest Ardeshir of Kerman took 
a prominent part in leading Akbar to Parseeism, The dis- . 
cussions at Akbar’$ court between the various religious~and__ 
philosophical sects were carried on with ability; and, to 
judge from the specimens of them that we have in this 
Dabistan, and also in the Akvar Nama, their representa- 
tives must have been learned men. The arguments brought 
forward by the various edisputants show great acumen and 
knowledge, and I do not think that an obscure priest ina 
corner of Guzerat would haye been able to take part in 
discussions showing such skill and dialectical ability. They 
show a knowledge of other, religions and other general infor- 
mation about history and philosophy which it is vain to look fo 
in a priest of Naosari. Ardeshir was, on the contrary, know 
as a learned docto? of Zoroastrianism and; he was consider- 
ed of importance enough to be invited all the way from Kerman. 
in Persia, and it is recorded in the Dadistan that money for his 
travelling expenses was sent by Akbar.* Another circumstance 
also points to- this, Ardeshir was invited some years after 
Mehrjee Rana is supposed to have gone to the Mogul Court, This 
shows that Akbar must have been dissatisfied with the priests 
from Naosari whom Badaoni mentions, and, seeing that they 
could not teach him much, determined to go "farther afield ar- 
‘invite Ardeshir and other Parsees from Kerman. + Mehrjee Ral 
may have gone to Akbar’s court, as his family possesses a gran 
of 300 dzgahs of land from the Mogul court, said to have bee! 
given by “Akbar to Mehrjee on his departure from Delhit Bu 
that he took any great part În the religious and philosophical disJ 
cussions that were carried on in the Emperor’s presence,cannoy 
“be maintained.” Badaoni, as well as, the Dadistan, merely say$ 
that fire worshippers came from Nassari and does not single 
out any one of them as having done anything noteworthy. 





* Vide Blochmann in Jour. Ben, Asiat. Soc, 1868, p. 14, 

Ț The Editor of the Farkang-i-Jehangiri, prepared under the 
orders of Akbar, says that Ardeshir was deeply ‘versed in the lore of the 
Parsees and wasa great scholar of the Zend Ayesta, Now the fact that 
he was specially invited allthe way from Persia clearly shows that the 
Parsi priests of Guzerat who had previously been to Akbar’s court were 
found wanting im any knowledge. of the meaning of the Avesta. This 
is proved also by the genéral state of ignorance in which the Indian 
Parsees then were steeped., 

I The testimony of this grant, too, is very doubtful, as it is notir ` 
name of Mehijee Rana, but of his son, and was granted several years wx 
that priest's death. The services for which it was given are also not me 
tioned in it, and the land may have been given for services quite other th | 
those pretended by the priest’s family. “Now, as Mehrjee Rana’s names 
not mentioned in any historical book whatever, and is not found even in 
this family grant, the mainstay of his family’s pretended claim to his 
having worked the miracle and converted Akbar, I am disposed to doubt 
the fact of his having ever gone to Akber’s court. z 
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Then where is the reason for exalting Mehrjee above his fellow- 
travellers ?.And then who were those other persons who had gone - 
from Nassari to Delhi? Nasari itself stood in need of religious 
eiilightenment three centuries ago, and could not be supposed 
to spare much of it for Delhi, Akbar must, out of curiosity 
have called Parsees from his own recently conquered province of 
Guzerat for information, but, seeing that he could noteget much 
out of them, he had to call others from Persia, This, I think, is 
a legitimate inference.” eo ° i 
The state of the Parsees of Guzeratjin those times abundantly 
confirms this inference, that none of them could have possessed 
the requisite ability to take any part in the learned and philo- 
sophic discussions of the Ibadatkhana. We have some histoti- 
cal records which prove clearly that their standard of know- 
ledge was very low and that there were no men among them 
of even ordinary learning. They were a down-trodden people 
‘atiiong unsympathetic aliens, entirely absorbed in obtaining 
a decent livelihood. This very Mehrjee Rana and his family 
were farmers, supporting themselves by tilling the ground. 
The clergy and the laity were alike ignorant and indif- 
ferent, The Parsee historical manuscripts called .Revayeis, 
ef which there are extant a goodly number—enable us 
to judge of the state of knowledge among these people during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They lay 
bare a state of the grossest ignorance about religion and 
even its most ordinary and elementary matters. It is a matter 
of notoriety among Parsees that for centuries their ancestors 
in Guzerat knew very little about their religion, The compiler 
of the Parsee Prakash} is constrained to say, under year 1478: 








* Persia, the original home of the Zoroastrian religion, was the place 
from which the ignorant Parsees of India themselves sought and obtained 
information and knowledge of their own religion during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and following centuries. de Anquetil du Perron, Zead Avesta, 
Tome ler. p. cccxxiii, Prof. Max Miiller also supports the same inference 
about Ardeshir. ‘“ We have,” says he, “the Zendavesta, the sacred writ- 
ings of the socalled fire-worshippers, and we possess translations of it ® 
far more complete and far more correct, than any that the Emperor Akbar 
could have obtained ftom Ardeshir, a wise Zoroastrian whom he invited 
from Kerman to India.” — Science of Religion p 24. 

{ This work in Gujrati is a compilation in the form of annals, and 
is based upon materials which are selected and used uncritically. It is, 
bv no means,-an authoritative work, but one which must be consulted 

ith great caution and judgment. So far as itis based on solid authen- 

rated facts, it is réliable. But in many instances its authorities are- 
_subtful, For instance, much of the information about the early history of the 
Parsees in Naosari, Gujrat, is derived from a manuscript book which pure 
ports to be a copy of original documents, written by an interested party. 
The compiler of these annals, Parsee Prakash, had not seen the original 
documents, which are net accessible. Hence, he had to rely on the mercy 
of this copyist, who has put in things laudatory of his family and party. 


eo 
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“ After their-atrival in India from Persia, the Parsees day by day 
grew in ignorance of their religion and ancient cnstoms and 
traditions, and in greligious mattérs they were very unenlight- 
ened.” Their ignorance was so great that they at last tig 
the expedient of sending messengers to Persia, asking informa- 
tioh about religious matters from the’ Zoroastrians in Persia, 
who were kind énough to answer these queries, The first 
fetter of religious information thus received was in 1478 and 
is very cutious. In it information is given about the 
most elementary points of religious observances in which 
the Parsees of Naosari, and. Guzearat were found wanting. 
And such is the ignorance of the priesthood of Naosari about 
their sacred languages and writings that the Dasturs of Persia 
recommend them to send “a couple of priests to Persia in order 
to learn Zend aud Pahlavi and thereby be able to know their 
religious practices.” * -After 1478, frequent letters weresent. 
to Persia, and the answers received from the Dasturs, 
were recorded and treasured up in what are called Revayets, 
For instance, in a letter sent in 1527/"the famous * Ardai 
Viraf Nama,” which contains the Parsee traditional repre- 
sentation of heaven and hell, was transmitted to India, as 
no copy existed there of even this famous book,f In 1559, 
many more books were asked for from Broach and sent there 
by the Dasturs of Persiat Even as tate as 1627,a copy of the 
“Vispered ” was asked for from Persia§ Even the Vendidad, 
_ one of the:most'important parts of the Parsee sacred writings, 
which had originally been browght by the refugee Parsees to 
India, was lost by their descendants, who had to do without it 
for a long time, till-Ardeshir, a Persian priest from Sistan, came 
to Guzerat, about the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
gave them a copy. which they translated and from. which alt 
their modern copies are derived.|| Jamasp Hakim Vilayati, 
another learned Persian priest, says, in the preface to his Pahlavi 
Furhang (MSS. Moolla Firoze Library, app. 2, No. 3), that the 
"The interpolated passages from the Persian historians to which I have 

alluded above are also to be-found transcribed in this manuscript copy of 
supposed original documents. For historical purposes such a book is worth- 
less, as anybody can pass off any book of documents as copied by hint 
from the originals. The industry of the compiler of this Parsee Prakash, 
Mr. Bomanji B. Patel, in culling information from old files of newspapers 
js, however; great and commendable, To the historian with the criticat 
faculty in him, this compilation will prove a good mine of materials ; batt 
is of very little authority in itself. ; 

* Revayet of Barjor Kanidin Manuscript, No. 353 Moolla Firoze Librar: 
Bombay, p- 335+ i 

+ Revayet of Kamdin Khambattt, p. 67. 

$ Revayet of Barjor Kanidin, p. 343. 

$ Kevayel of Darab Hormusdyar, p: 455: 

Ü Auquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta Tome J, pte. I p. cecxxiii, Cf. 
Westergaard, vol. I Zend Avesta p. x, also Geldner Avesta, 1896, p. xviii 
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Parsees of Guzerat had to do without the Favokhshi, another 
most important sacred book, for nearly 1,006 years, till he gave 
them a copy of it in 1722." 

There is still stronger contemporary evidence of the state 
of gross ignorance of Parsees, priests and laity, alike, of 
Naosari and other parts of Guzerat, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the very age of this Mehrjee Rana. This ifin a book 
written in the thirties of the sixteenth century by a Parsee 
from Hormuzd in Persia, giving a straightforward and true 
account of what he saw during his travels in Naosari and 
the neighbouring cities. He was accompanied by another 
Persian, and both of thera were merely lay merchants and 
not very learned at all. Yet even they were shocked at the 
gross ignorance of their faith in which the Parsees of Guzearat 
were then hopelessly steeped. These people did not even know 
the most elementary facts of the’ faith they professed, and this 
Persian Parsee, makes the melancholy observation that they 
were no better than the durvands or non-Zoroastrians around 
them. Nay, the Parsees of Guzerat knew their pitiable con- 
dition, and acknowledge it in the letter of invitation they 
sent to this Persian, whose name.was Kaoos, in these penitential 
words: “Though you are laymen, you are our priests; for 
our laity in India do not know their religion, and our faith 
is corrupted by our having: gone astray, And all our laity 
have accepted the ways of durvands, or infidels, and there are 
none to aid them in religious knowledge.” This was written by 
the leader of the Naosari society which was supposed to 
contain our pretended learned men. We will not quote 





® Anquetil du Perron, p. cccexxvi and Jamasp in MSS, Moola Firoze 
Library, Bombay, app. 2, No. 3. “ The Parsis in India, about a thousand 
years after their immigration, were no longer in possession of the genuine 
Hôm plant, nor of the Frohoram Yasht. Jamasp accordingly prepared this 
copy for his Indian co religionists, at the special request, in fact, of Mobed 
Rustomji, as we may read between the lines... . He heard at Bombay that 
Rustomji meanwhile had died. After seven days he travelled to Surat, where 
he was received by the three sons of Rustomji. Here he presented to the 
Parsis the Frawardin Yasht which he had brought with him, and the Hôm 
plant. On May 23rd, 1723, he returned to Bombay, and there transcribed the 
Frawardin Yasht in Persian characters.” Karl Geldner, Avesta Stuttgart, 
1896, Prolegomena, p. vii n, Dr.Geldner elsewhere notes that at the time of 
tamasp and Rustomji this 13th or Frawardin Yasht was in existence in the 

pian Yasht MSS, p. xiv, n. 2. It is, however, absent from most of them, 

will be seen from Dr. Geldner’s own account of these MSS, The chief 

ok in which itis found, Dastur Peshotun Sanjana’s MS. Khordeh Avesta, 
__ of doubtful date. The learned Doctor says about it that “ its colophon 
has been removed by a second hand, but copied, at all events, from the 
original which is gone zit bears the date A Y. 994, A. D. 1625,” p. xii. 
In absence of the original colophon, the ‘date put in it by a later hand must 
be considered highly doubtful. The dates of Indian MSS. present a very 
puzzling question to inquirers owing to many forgeries and false dates 
inserted to increase the value of spurious later copies. 
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further from this interesting account, called the “ Kissaeh- 
Kaoos va Afshad,” Which is the first part of a book called the 
Hadesa Nama, or an account of the evil.days of the Parsees. 
In truth, it furnishes a gloomy picture of the degraded state 
of that people in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Ex uno disce omnes.. This is typical of several centuries. This 
period has* been neglected in the“ History of the Parsees.” 
by my learned and respected friend, Mr. Dosabhai Framjee 
Karaka, C.S.1., But I am hopeful that this and other defects 
in his work will bé remedied in the new edition now preparing. 
Now let us turn to the influence of the Parsee religion upon 
Akbar. That he studied it deeply and was struck by it, is 
clear. But what did he adopt of it, when he constructed his 
Tauhid-i-Lahi, his “ Divine Monotheism,” upon the good that 
he found in the existing religions? As I have shown—else- 
where, Akbar at first established a pure and simple monotheism, 
without any symbols or any rites. But later on, when he saw 
the necessity of outward visible symbols to express the inner 
ideas, he took the Sun for his great symbol of God. As Tenny- 
son makes him say :-— 
Let the Sun 

Who heats our Earth to yield us grain and fruit, 

And laughs upon thy field as well as mine, 

And warms the blood of Shiah and Sunnee, 

Symbol the Eternal. oe : 
This veneration for the Sun he may be said to have taken 
from the Parsee religion, which, as is well known, venerates 
the Sun as the great symbol of the’ Eternal, Father Catrou 
ambiguously says in his rare work: He adopted fromsthe, 
Pagan worship the adoration of the Sun, which he practised 
three times a day: at the rising of'that luminary, when it was 
at its meridian, and at its setting.”* Hinduism had also some- 
thing to do with this inclination of Akbar towards Sun- 
worship. Badaoni says.that Bir Bal gave him this; “ The 
accursed Bir Bal tried to, persuade the Emperor that since, the 
Sun gives light to all and ripens all grain, fruit’ and products 
of the earth and supports the life of mankind, therefore. that 
luminary should be the object of worship and veneration ; 
that the face should be turned towards the rising and not tc 
wards the setting sun, ze, towards Mecca, like the Mahome 
Jans, which is the west ; that man should. venerate fire, watq 
stones and trees, and all natural objects, even down to cow 
and their dung ; that he should adopt the sectarial mark an 
Brahmanical thread. Several wise men at Court confirmeu, 
vhat he said, by representing that the sun was’ the ‘ greater 
ight’ of the world and the benefactor of its inhabitants, the 





* Moghul Empire, p. 121. 
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patron of kings, and that kings are but his vicegerents. This 
was the cause of the worship paid to the sun on the Mauroz- 
iJéllali, and of his being induced to adopf that festival for 
the celebration of his accession to the throne.”* Thus, as in 
everything else, so in this, Akbar, owing to his strong eclectic 
bent, combined several things together. Tennyson’s, Hymn to 
the Suu is a beautiful embodiment of Akbar’s ideas about it. 
I e bd 
Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we see thee rise, - 
Every morning ts thy birthday aladdening human hearts and eyes, 
Every morning here we greet it, bowing lowly down before thée, 
Thee the Godlike, thee the changeless, in thine everchanging skies, 
Il s 
Shadow- -maker, shadow-slayer, arrowing light from clime to clime, 
Hear thy myriad laureates hail thee monarch in their woodland rhymé, 
Warble bird, and open flower, and men, below the dense of azure, 
‘Kneel adoring Him the Timeless in the flame that measures Time. 
Akbar’s eclecticism is also to be found in the other thing 
that he may bê said to have taken from the Parsee religion— 
the veneration of fire. We have seen how he ordered Abul 
Fazl to take charge of the sacred fire and to feed it continuous- 
ly, thus keeping it always burning, as in the fire-temples of 
the Persians. But the Hindoos, too, have a kind of fire- 
worship, and Akbar must have been influenced by them, too, 
in this, Badaoni mentions the fact that “from early youth, in 
compliment to his wives, the daughters of the Rajahs of Hind, 
he had within the female apartments continued to burn 
the om, which isa ceremony derived from sun-worship, ” f 
I think Badaoni’s learned translator, Mr. We H. Lowe, is 
wrorig in his note on this Zoe when he says it is “the branch of 
a certain tree offered by Parsees as a substitute for somea juice,”* 
The Aom ceremony of the Hindoos is, as Blochmann rightly 
notes here, a kind of fire- worship, and has nothing to do with 
the Parsee mystic “ hom” juice, which figures in most of their 
sacred rites. Fire-worship, therefore, like Sun-worship, Akbar, 
must have taken from the Parsee religion and partly also from’ 
the Hindoo. The pious care with which he ordered the fire to 
be kept burning is, of course, peculiar only to the Zoroastrians, 
who are unique in this matter. The Hindoos offer sacrifices to 
the god of fire, but are not so solicitous about keeping- it pure 
„and always burning. 
» Another matter in which Akbar was brought into connection 
with the Parsees and indirectly influenced by them was the 
Calendar. Being displeased with everything Mahomedan, he 


* Vol. ii, p: 260, Lowe, p. 268 ; also cf. Dabistan, vol. iii, pa 95- 
f Vol. ii, p. 261, Lowe, p. 269. 
| P. 269 note. . 
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tried to get rid of as many institutions and opinions connected 
with the established faith as he could. One of the chief of these 
was the Mahomed&n Lunar Calendar, which was in vogue fora 
long time in India. He altered it and adopted the Parsee Solar 
Calendar, with the old Persian names of the months and days, 
Farvardin, Ardibehesht, &c., and Hormazd, Bahman, &c. The 
era he changed also, making it, like the ancient Persian kingly 
era begin with his accessiog. According to the Azz-2-Akbari,* 
Akbar changed the era and established his Ilali or Divine 
era after the Parsee model in A. H. 992, or A. D. 1584 t 

“ His Majesty ” says Abul Fazl “had long desired to in- 
troduce a new computation of years and months throughout 
the fair regions of Hindustan, in order that perplexity might 
give place to easiness, He was likewise averse to the era of 
the Hijra, which was of ominous signification, but because of 
the number of short-sighted ignorant men who believe the 
currency of the era to be inseparable from religion, His Im- 
perial Majesty, in his graciousness, dearly regardiag the attach- 
ment of the hearts of his subjects, did not carry out his design 
of suppressing it. .-. In 992 of the Novi lunar year, [A.D. 
1584] the lamp of knowledge received another light from the 
flame of his sublime intelligence and its full blaze shone upon 
mankind... The imperial design was accomplished. Amir 
Fathu’llah Shirazi, the representative of ancient sages, the 
paragon of the: house of wisdom, set himself to the fulfilment 
_ of this object, and, taking as his base the recent Gurgani Canon, 
began the era with the accession of his Imperial Majesty. 
The splendour of visible sublimity which had its manifestation 
in the lord of*the universe commended itself to this chosen. 
one, especially as it also concentrated the leadership of the 
world of spirituality, and for its cognition. by vassals of au- 
spicious mind, the characteristics of the divine essence were 
‘ascribed to it, and the glad tidings of its perpetual adoption 
proclaimed, The years and months are natural solar without 
igtercalation, and the Persian names of the months and days 
have been left unaltered. The days of the month are reckoned 
from 29 to 32,} and the two days of the last are called Rog-o- 
Shab (Day and Night).” 


* Bk. iii, intro. t Jarrett, vol. ii, p. 31. 

{ Cunningham has this passage of Abul Fazl in a slightly altered form, 
probably from Gladwin. “The months.are from 29 to 30 days each. 
There is not any week in the Persian month, the 30 days being dis- 
tinguished by different names, and in those months which have 32 days, 
the last two are named RNoz-o-Shab (day and night), and in order to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, are called first and second.” Whereupon this 
learned antiquary comments thus: “In the account quoted from Abul Fazl, 
- which Prinsep bas also copied, the lengths-of the months are said to be 
t: from 29 to 30 days each ;”’ but in the old Persian Calendar of Yazdajird, 
they were 30 days each, the same as amongst the Parsis of the present 
day,” vide Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, vol. ii, p, 171 (useful Table.) The 
Parsis have 5 intercalary days at the end of the 12 months. 
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Badaoni’s account of this change of the Era and Calendar 
is characteristic. " Since, in his Majestyg opinion, it was a 
Séttled fact that the thousand years since the time of the 
mission of the prophet (peace be upon-him !) which was to be - 
the period of the-continuance of the faith of Islam, were now - 
completed, no hindrance remained to the promulgation of 
these secret designs which he nursed in his heart. And so, 
considering any further respect of regard for the Shaikhs and 
Ulema (who were unbending and uncompromising) to bė un- 
necessary, he felt at liberty to embark fearlessly on his design 
of annulling the Statutes and Ordinances of Islam, and of 
establishing his own cherished pernicious belief. The first 
command that he issued was this: that the “Era of the 
Thousand ” should be stamped onthe coins....... The 
Era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was intro- 
duced, of which. the first year was the year of the Emperors 
accession, viz. 963.* The months had the same names as at 
the time of the old Persian kings, and as given in the Nicdb- -uc~ 
cibyaan.f Fourteen festivals also were introduced correspond- 
ing to the feast of the Zoroastrians; but the feasts of the 
Mussalmans and their glory were trodden down, the Friday . 
prayer alone being retained, because some old decrepit silly 
people used to go to it. The new Era was called the Zarikh-e- 
flah?. On copper coins and gold mohurs the Era of the 
Millennium was used, as indicating that the end ‘of the religion 
of Muhammed, which was to last ` one thousand years, was 
drawing near. ng 

The fourteen sacred festivals of the. Parsees were also adopt- 
ed-by him. “When his “Majesty,” says Abul Fazl, “was in- 
formed of the feasts of the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the 
Parsee priests, he adopted them and used them as opportunities 





* The new era commenced, according to Cunningham, on 15th February 
1556 (B.S.) ; but, as Messrs, Sewell-and Dikhshit point out in their Zadian 
Calendar recently published (London, 1896), ‘that day was a Saturday,® 
and they accordingly commence it on’ the 14th February.—Jadian Calen- 
dar, p. 46 note. 

+ A vocabulary in rhyme. written by Abu Nagr-i-Farghi, of Farah in 
Sijistan, and read, says Blochmann; for centuries, in nearly every Madrasah 
of Persia and India. i 

t Badaoni, Cal. Ed. Vol. IL pp. 301, 306; Lowe pp. 310, 316. CE 
Dabisian: “The Emperor further said, that one thousand years have 
elapsed since the beginning of Muhammed’s mission, and that this was 
fhe, extent of the duration of this religion, now arrived at its term.” 
(Vol. IIL. p. 98) “I have read somewhere,” says General Cunningham, 
“that in A. H. 992, when the Hijra millenary began to draw towards its 
close, and Akbar was meditating the establishment of the Llahi Era, one 
of his courtiers stated openly that the eras even of the greatest kings, did 
not last beyond ‘1000 years, ‘In proof’ of this he cited the extinction of 
some Hindu era, which was abolished at the end of 1000 years." (Book 
of Indian Eras p. 84). ' 


f 
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of conferring benefits. “Again His Majesty followed the 
custom of the ancjent Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month? 
The- following are the days which have the same tame as a 
month: roth Farwadin ; 3rd Urdibihisht ; 6th. Khurdad ; r3th 
Tir; yth Amurdad; ath Shahriwar ; 16th Mihr; roth Aban ; 
oth Azar; 8th, 15th, 23rd Dai; 2nd Bahman; 5th Isfandér-_ 
. mug. Feasts are, actually® and ideally, held on each of these 
days.* Of these the greatest was the Naoroz or New Years 
day feast, which commenced on the day the sun entered Aries 
and lasted till the 19th day of the first month Farvardin, 

But this New Parsee Calendar disappeared soon, like most 
innovations of Akbar, being abolished by Aurangzib in the 
very second year of his reign. The historian of that monarch 
gives this candid reason for the abolition of the new calendar. 
“ As this resembled,” says Khafi Khan, “ the system of thé fire- 
worshippers, the Emperor, in his zeal for upholding Muham- 
madan rule directed that the year of the reign should be 
reckoned by the Arab lunar year and months, and that in the 
revenue accounts also the lunar.year should be preferred to the 
„solar. The festival of the (solar) used year was entirely abo- 
lished. Mathematicians, astronomers’ and men who have 
studied history, know that . . . the recurrence of the four 
seasons, summer, winter, the rainy season of Hindustan, the 
autumn and spring harvests, the ripening of the corn and fruit 
of each season, the ¢enkhwak of the jagzrs, and the money of 
the maxsabdars, are all dependent upon the solar reckoning, 
and cannot bee regulated by the lunar; still his religious 
Majesty was unwilling that the zevvog and the year and months 
of the Magi should give their names to the anniversary of his 
accession.” 

f -R. P. KARKARIA, 





* Ain-i-Akbari, Bk. II ain 22, Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 276; cf. Count de 
Woer, Emperor Akbar, Vol II, p. 268. The account in the Daéistan is 
as follows: “ On account of the difference between the era of the Hindus 
and that of the Hejira used by the Arabs, the Emperor introduced a new 
one, begining from'the first year of the reign of Humaytin, which is 963 
of the Hejira (A.D. 1555-6) ; the names of the months were those used 
by the kings of Ajem, and fourteen festivals in the year instituted, coin- 
ciding with those of Zardusht, weré named ‘the years and days of 
Jahi’ This arrangement was established by Hakim Shah Fattah ulla 
Shirazi.” (Shea and Troyer, Vol III, p. 99). a 

+ Muntakhabu-l-Lubab, apud Elliot and Dowson Vol. VII, pp. 231-2. 
cf. Cunningham Jzdian Eras, p.83: “ The Ilahi era was employed ex- 
tensively, though not exclusively, on the coins of Akbar and Jehangir, 
and appears to have fallen into disuse early in the reign of Shah Jahan., 
Marsden has published a coin of this king with the date of Sanh 5 Iahi, 
coupled with the Hijrah date of 1041. But in this case the Iahi date 
would appear to be only the jalus or year of the king’s reign. Mumeds- 
mata Ortentalta, Vol. Il, p 640. 3 

A portion of this article was included in_a discourse before the B, B 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


ART, Vi —THE RISE OF SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 
( An Historical Sketch), 

+ : I, s 
6s N the morrow of victory. we will pillage the large 

O: shops, drink the wines at Bercy, divide with one 
another all we find in the markets, take up our abode in the 
best hotels; and if one proprietor even should still survive in 
in some street, he will owe his safety solely to our forgetful- 
ness.” Such are the words: which the unenlightened reader 
would attribute to some street ruffian, masking his predatory 
instincts beneath the cloak of socialism, but which, however, 
~are the utterance of M. Lafargue, the leader of an important 
party, which consisted lately of no less than 6o deputies, sitting in 
the parliament of the most beautiful, and perhaps the most civil- 
ised of European capitals. Indeed, we should require all the 
elucidation that the “ Ville Lumière” could afford us, before 
we could discern the raison d’ étre of so stupendous a menace: 
It was expressed in writing in a newspaper published at 
Roubaix, and it has been twice copied and vouched for by one of 
the most respectable organs of the Parisian Press.* Many of 
us remember the Commune, and perhaps the Revolution of 1848, 
with the sanguinary revolt which ensued, so sternly repressed 
by Cavaignac, and we have perused with horror the history of 
the Terror of ’93; but we have never been shocked by more 
_despérate words than this written threat of the’ Socialist leader. 

Though great licence is permitted to the French press, and 
and though public opinion pays little heed to the outbursts of 
temper of exasperated and irresponsible politicians, we cannot but 
conclude that a hot fire glows beneath the smoke, France, on 
the whole, is disappointed with the results of the policy of 
French opportunists. Much had been hoped from the establish- 
ment of the Republic that was to be the panacea for all the 
abuses which had corrupted the country under the Govern- 
ment of Bourbons, Orleanists and Bonapartes, But the Re- 
public has not abolished corruption, for it has been flagrant 
during the last fifteen years; nor has the present regime satis- 
. fied the just aspirations of the people, or rendered them more 
contented with their lot. Even the honourable sentiments ‘of 
the country were insulted by a dishonourable traffic which 
diminished the prestige of the Legion of Honour. It was fur- 
ther disgusted and disheartened by the failure of the Panama 
enterprise, which exposed the dishonesty and culpable want of 





# Le Soleil,” March, 22nd 1895. 
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foresight that sullied many politicians who directe” 
fortunes of the youtg Republic. There have been other 

dals, only less disastrous ; journalism has been disgraced by 
shameless blackmailing, while the most reckless disregard of 
common honesty has been displayed by the municipalities of 
important fowns. The distress of the poor exceeds that which 
was patiently endured a few decades ago. Taxation is onerous; 
_the conscription is almost unendurable, and commerce, industry . 
and agriculture are suffering from a severe depression. 

It is not astonishing that the people are disillusioned as to 
the advantages of the present system of Government, when 
they perceive that their representatives in parliament spend 
valuable time in futile cavilling, while the most serious questions 
imperatively demand a solution. But, despite its many symptoms 
of incapacity, the Republic has completely baffled the preten- 
sions of dynasties, and is at present recognised as the sole 
Government. possible. ‘It has Sele produced many devoted 
and capable el servants, who have laboured asSiduously for 
their country’s welfare, who have placed the national defences on 
a tolerably secure footing, have adequately provided for popular 
education, constructed railways, and perseveringly annexed 
colonies. It is true that some discontent has been occasioned 
among earnest Catholics, through the interference of Government 
with their organisation ; but a policy’of conciliation has lately 
beeh inaugurated at Rome. As regards the existing causes 
of distress, the Republic is only in part responsible, as, owing . 
to the disastrous war of 1870, the taxes required to provide for 
increased armanfents are so high as to entail great sacrifices. 
The present economical crisis is also sufficient to account for” 
much suffering: 

But the general discontent which is so ‘apparent in the 
country is not so much political as social. The leds has found 
its voice, and its complaints are loudly expressed. It is like 
the boy who, on emerging from childhood, is not satisfied with . 
his increase of liberty, but aspires to the privileges of manhood, 
His requirements are larger, and his demands augment with his 

ears. France has achieved the establishment of the Republic, 
and abolished personal Government, but she is still dissatisfied. 
The masses, who have now come to the front, are no longer 
content with their simple lot, and anticipate the time whén, 
they shall fully enjoy the inheritance that they suppose the 
Revolution should have secured for them. They hold that at 
present worldly advantages are the too exclusive appanage 
of the privileged and wealthy. They long for that real 
equality of condition which they believe to be the legitimate ~ 
outturn of the great efforts their fathers made in the preceding 
century to establish political liberty. ney even imagine that 
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tianity is on their side, as it favours so much the poor and 

fering, though they refuse to be bousd by its dogmas, 

efer ‘ immanents’ to ‘celestial’ justig:, They are unable 
ru aas a large and comprehensive view of Society ; yet they 
desire to change completely our_present social system, in which 
there are still so many abuses: willing men still hunger for 
want of work; healthy children perish for lack of proper food, 
and poor girls are often induced to lead a life of shame, lest 
they should starve. Religious faith*has wavered, and old social 
ties no longer bind. i 
_ Feudalism, whose essence was mutual service, has not ye 
been replaced, and the apparently emancipated multitude are 
no longer resigned to a servile condition in the hope of a richer 
reward in life hereafter. They hope chiefly for earthly happi- 
ness, and the dream they so long entertained, that they could 
realise this happiness at the “advent of political liberty, has 
‘proved a deception. In no country has this disillusion been 
more keenly felt.than in France, despite her natural wealth and 
the great facilities of existence which her wide and fertile territory 
offers to a population that is not too numerous for its resources, 
The workmen of her towns now clamour ‘for another revolution, 
which this time shall be social, just as the preceding one of 
"8g was political, The country is already yielding to the claim 
of Socialism, whose complete triumph could not be secured 
without the “necessary violence” and the misery such a 
course would entail. Indeed, much of contemporary legis- 
lation is socialist in its character + and, just as the political 
reforms promoted by Louis XVI strengthened the hands of 
the opponents of monarchy, so it is possible that at the 
*present time the concessions made to the spirit of socialism 
will serve to incite fresh demands, till at last the present fabric of 
society is overthrown ; and we'may perchance witness a socialist 
repetition of the reign of terror, But Frenchmen, as a rule, still 
cling to the principle of property, and, indeed, the majority of 
them are proprietors, or at least possess a certain amount of 
wealth, however small it may be. With the exception of the 
$ proletariat, or labouring class, of the towns entirely depending 
on its daily salary for existence, they are not, by any means, 
disposed to také another leap into the dark like that of the 
last century, when they were only saved from their dilemma 
by-the coup d'etat of a, military genius. 
- The Socialist party, however, increases a in. 
numbers, and, by its alluring programme for the abolition of 
social inequalities, of standing armies, of poverty and want, 
-hae induced many to contribute to its success who dissent from 

levelling opinions it professes. Eyen devout Catholics have 
‘oved some of its views, and the,Count de Mun, one of the 
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principal Catholic deputies, has formed a society of Christian 
workmen whose aims are partly socialist, while the term itsale 
is no longer an gpprobrium, Political economy ha 

succeeded in promoting general prosperity, and indiscrinuuars 
charity has only served to increase pauperism.. There is 
already a pact between advanced Radicals and Socialists, and 
the two parties await their opportunity. sachs is the aspect of 


` the social question in France. 


f IL. 

The principle of association is extremely ancient, and has 
been traced to the earliest times among the ancient popula- 
tions of Asia. Manual labour was in great part performed 
by slaves; but it has been clearly shown that there existed, 
at the same time, fraternities of artisans. Masons, whose 
otganisation was contemporary with the building of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, introduced masonic brotherhoods itité~ 
Egypt, whence they passed to Greece and Italy. The Roman 
empire contained numerous corporations -ofe trades and 
crafts enjoying privileges; when it was overthrown by bar- 
barians, municipal institutions were preserved in Italy, Gaul 
and other Romanised countries; and workmen’s asso- 
ciations still exercised their callings in their important 
cities. Teutons introduced their guilds into North-Eastern 
France, and, though apparently the latter were designed for 
mutual succour irrespective of work, they seem to have existed 
in that district at the same time, and with the same objects. 
as other associations of workmen. 

The ‘Companions’ were, perhaps, the most ancient association 
and especially charged themselves with the defence ‘ofthe. 
interests of artisans against the numerous vexations which 
hampered their industry, They flourished most in the rith 
century, for in the following one municipalities were strong. 
enough to assert their independence against the pretensions 
f feudal superiors. Then corporations, of trades arrogated 
to themselves far greater privileges than before ; in their turn 
they became arbitrary, and appear to have excluded, in a 
great measure, the more humble ‘Companions’ from partici- 
pation in their increased privileges, and from attaining to the 
position of masters,a right they had hitherto enjoyed. ` 

This exclusion induced the ‘Companions’ to organise them- 
selves still more strongly in self-defence. No longer able to. 
gain their livelihood through sedentary occupations, they 
became ambulatory, and wandered from town to town exer- 
cising their crafts. Their organisation was so strong that 
they were'able to afford ~ most efficient assistance 
each other ; succour in peril, and bread in time of w' 
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Associations of Companions have existed ‘up to the present 
‘ime, with a few intervals, when they were interdicted by 
zovernments, and in a certain sense are he precursors of the 
Trades Unions, of secret societies of workmen like the 
international, and of the organisation of Labour against 
Zapital. \ 

in 1791, the National Assembly abolished all the associations 
of crafts and trades, corporations, companions, religious. frater- 
nities, guilds, maitrises (mastershigs) and jurandes (workmen’s 
juries;, It was hoped that the removal of impediments to 
trade, and the freedom of contract between masters and work- 
men would be more beneficial to society than such organisations, 
But experience has scarcely justified this expectation ; for, 
although the interests of Companions were, to a certain extent, 
sacrificed to corporations, yet on the whole such institutions 
afforded some amount of protection to toilers against the 
encroachment of the powerful, and the greed and avarice of 
unscrupulous individuals. š i 

During the Middle Ages and subsequently; there were occa- 
sional risings of the peasantry against the tyranny and exac- 
tion of their lords; but such jacqueries were rather outbursts 
of hatred and fury against oppression than real socialist move- 
ments. During the religious wars of the 16th century, some 
fanatical Leaguers advocated extreme measures against autho- 
rity; but Leagures were not Levellers, who were, however, 
numerous in’ Cromwell’s army in the following century, and 
previously among the Protestant peasantry of Germany. 

When the absolute rule of the Grand Monarque replaced the 
State, a few faint voices were still heard demanding reforms 
and denouncing war, while the noble precepts of Fenelon did 
not pass unheeded, The Abbé de Saint Pierre was the precursor 
of the reforming philosophers of the 18th century, but the 
character of his genius dnd of the systems he advocated, 
rather bélonged to the 17th century than to the following one, 

He was a real philanthropist, the originator of the word 
‘bienfaisant’ and the author of some excellent reforms, which, 
strange to say, were in part accomplished under the corrupt | 
government of Louis XV. But he was in agreement with 
moderns socialists only in his desire to abolish war, for which 
object he. proposed a somewhat far-fetched plan. Yet Saint 
Piré- may be justly considered the first great social reformer of 
i “N France. i 

“8th century ancient creeds and institutions no 


lo. 1 unchallenged, but were exposed to the pitiless 
dis: „odern philosophy. As a rule, the principal 
Ency .ts were so busily engaged in the destruction 


of su, tition, and, indeed, of revealed religion, as well as 
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with the advancement of science, that they paid comparatively 
little attention-to the socialist aspirations of humanity. But 
the world was wear of the past. Feudalism was no longer—a, 
reality, and was condemned by the most enlightened minds. 
Religion had lostits influence among the higher classes, and 
scarcely retained its hold on the lower. France had been 
sated witl? glory under Louis XIV, and was disgraced under 
his successar, Incredulity had replaced devotion, and society 
was lulled by illusions of every kind. 

When Rousseau revived the love of nature, humanity revolt- 
ed against the prevalent artificiality of the age, while philo- 
sophers sought a social ideal in the annals of Greece and 
Rome. Liberty alone did not suffice to satisfy the more 
ardent minds ; and Montesquieu, despite his attractive style 
and the consideration in which his works were held among 
thinkers, made but little impression on popular sentiment, 
when he advocated a liberal constitution after the pattern 
of England’s, as a means of political renovation. Voltaire. 
patronised liberty; but the destructive criticism of tyranny 
and creeds had little direct influence with the uncultivated 
classes, : 

Apparently the first important attempt to advance socialist 
viewsin Franceis to be attributed to Morelly, who published 
his great work entitled “ La Code de la Nature” about the year 
1752. He pleaded in behalf of socialism in the name of 
morality, holding that the latter had hitherto been completely 
false, as it started with the assumption that mankind is 
inherently vicious. Morelly maintained, on the contrary, that 
men are born g6od, and that even their passions are beneficial 
unless they are perverted. Avarice, in his opinion, was the 
source of all our actual vices, and was the corruption of ‘our 
nature that was occasioned by the possession of property. 
Hence, it was necessary to abolish its tenure by individuals, to 
replace it by State ownership, and to share equally all social 
advantages, The new organisation of society which he ad- 
vocated was somewhat complicated,.but asserted the equality 
‘of all it members; and he insisted on a similar education for 
all the youths of the country. The “Code dela Nature” is 
remarkable under two aspects, as it contained the germ of 
modern collectivism, and comprised one of the leading features, 
of socialism,—its revolt against the old system of morality. ~~ 

The “ Contrát Social ” was, however, the real base of moderh * 
socialism. In this work Rousseau appealed both to popular 
passion, and to popular reason. He denounced. the actual 
form of sociéty in the mame of nature which he so much’ 
loved, and of justice which he so ardently defended ; the most 
eloquent writer of his age pleaded the rights of nature against, 
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artificial oppression. Le Contrat Social maintains some of the 
views of modern socialism, such as the social pact of the 
people and the sovereign power, which hfe, to some extent, 
been adopted by the legislators of the great Revolution, Its 
celebrated denunciation of the acquisition of private property 
is still famous, It was certainly Rousseaus mind which left 
the strongest impress on the feelings of contemporary society, 
and doubtless sentimental socialism derives in*great part 
from him. His, too,-~vas the presiding influence at the great 
Revolution ; and the proclamation of the Rights of Man re- 
peated Rousseau’ s ideas. 

The third of the principal socialist writers of the pre- -revolu- 
tionary epoch was Mably, who protested against existing 
institutions, not so much in the name of morality, or out- 
raged nature, as out of admiration for some austere 
and socialist form of antique republics. Like so many of his 
contemporaries, he turned with disgust from the refinements 
and affectations of Parisian life, in which there existed neither 
liberty nor reality, to the ideal which the classic governments 
of Greece and Rome afforded ;‘and more particularly to the 
country of Lycurgus, who, in his eyes, was the great model for 
all future legislators. Mably desired a return to the age of 
gold, which with him implied poverty and simplicity. For 
this object it would be useful to suppress science, letters and 
arts, and if it were only possible to attain a Spartan ideal by 
the extermination of the majority of the hutnan race, it would 
be advantageous for the minority not to shrink from such a 
measure. Neither abject poverty nor wealth should be per- 
mitted ;-society should imitate the Spartans, and live in common, 
partaking of the same simple diet. Though Mably’s ideal 
contains many absurdities, yet his views are extremely ine 
teresting, as they mark a characteristic of the time, when it 
was the fashion to admire the social simplicity of the best 
epochs of Greece and Rome. There then prevailed a real. 
enthusiasm for classical forms of liberty, and the heroes’ 
who defended them, at the same time that men revolted 
agaiust prejudices and tradition, with the view of founding a 
pew and renovated society following a classic model. It was 
apparently forgotten that the famous republics of antiquity, 
though their constitutions were at once liberal and socialist, 
permitted the most baleful institution which can disgrace hu- 
manity: the government of Sparta, which was then so lauded, 
anaintained the worst form of slavery that has ever existed ; 
and in the Athenian state alone there were as many as 400,000 
slaves, out of a total population which scarcely exceeded 
500,000 souls. 

Of the socialists who were contemporaries of the great Revo- 
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lution, the most prominent was Babeuf, who was the real 
precursor of the destructive anarchism of the present dav. 
He bequeathed tœ posterity a system to which the repulsive 
name of Babouvism has been affixed: it advocated the con> 
fiscation of the property of all who possessed a larger share 
of wealth than their fellows, and a political constitution which 
should be drawn up in such a way as to efface all hope of 
individual superiority, whether of riches, power or intellect. 
In his opinion even di$cord was preferable to a “horrible 
concord in which we are choked by hunger.” It would be 
better for all things to return to Chaos, that a new and re- 
generate society might emerge. Babeuf appears to have been 
influenced by Brissot, a socialist writer, who was the author of 
the “Theory of Criminal Laws,” and who attained celebrity 
before the Revolution. The latter maintained that the sole 
extend; and he attributed to man the right of satisfying his 
natural wants by all possible means, even by theft, and he 
proposed that society should be reconstructéd in such a way 
as to afford it every means of gratifying its natural appetites, 

Though the leaders of the Revolution endowed France with 
political equality, they stopped short at complete socialism. 
Inceed, when once they had confiscated the lands of the Church 
and the nobles, they professed a great respect for property 
and declared its inviolability, 

The numerous wars and the military despotism of 
Napoleon, wno was so opposed to Utopias of every de- 
scription, offered little scope for the realisation of socialist 
projects. Yet, almost at the outset of the Empire, Fourrier, 
an earnest thinker and genuine humanitarian, developed 
his scheme of social regeneration. He was the first of the 
three great Ultopists, who included Saint Simon and 
Cabet, and was certainly the most original of this trio. The 
keystone of his system was the attraction of ‘the passions 
( attraction passtonée) which, as ‘regards mankind, corre- 
sponded to the law of gravitation in science,. The 
passions were often condemned, especially by theologians ; but 
Fourrier maintained that they were altogether “beneficial, 
though they were liable to abuse, and only by their aid couid 
talents be properly developed. Society should henceforth form 
one harmonious whole, consisting of industrial colonies, or 
phalanges, -where the level of capacities should be raised ey 
the help of the proper appreciation of the passions. But 
Fourrier was no leveller ; nor did he desire to confiscate. oe 
property of others, He wished to educate society, and -to 
perfect it through model colonies, or phalanges, by means of 
which individual merit should contribute most to the commen 
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weal. Some of his projects. were far-fetched, as was his idea 
of one great European State, consisting of numerous phalanges, > 
whose capital should be at Constantinople’ and whose govern- 
ment should be presided over by a constitutional chief. His 
principles were thoroughly moral; he was an enthusiast for 
merit and the nobler qualities of humanity ; nor did he attack 
religion. Experiments have been made with the view of 
making a practical trial of his theorjes, but with little success ; 
he has, however, left to posterity a new and original system, 
and the example of a devoted love of humanity. Saint 
Simon, who succeeded Fourriet as a social regenerator, attract- 
ed even greater attention. He was also one of the most ori- 
ginal thinkers of his epoch ; but it is said that, he probably 
owed some of his principal ideas to his precursor, Saint 
Simonianism was entitled at first a sect and then a church, for 
its-founder and his disciples established a system that was 
religious as well as social; some of the most prominent men 
of letters and philosophers were among his apostles, 

The guiding principle of Saint Simonianism, as regards 
the moral amelioration of society, was ‘ rehabilitation of the 
flesh,’ which replaces Fourrier’s ‘attraction of the passions.’ 
But the leading feature of his system for the material renova- 
tion of society. was zndustrialism, Unlike later socialists, he 
proposed that capital should- become the bulwark of a new 
society, but so regulated that all should share in its benefits, 
A bank of exchange was to facilitate its transactions, and 
labour was to be as mucha medium of value as another 
commodity. 

le Sought to substitute the direction of business for the rule 
of men ; to replace politics by administration, and power by 
capacity. ‘Terrestrial’ morality, or the morality which should 
alone regard this life, was to take the place of ‘celestial’ by 
which at present justice in this world appeared to him neglect- 
ed for judgment in the next one. A complete equality should | 
exist between the sexes, and man and wife were to be the ` 
priest and priestess of society. Saint Simon’s views, and those 
of his brilliant successors, have left a deep impress on modern 
thought, though little practical result, It is said that a colony 
of Saint Simonians existed for a few years ago at some distance 
from Paris, but that they had returned to a state of nature, 
and could only preserve their existence by means of the roots 
and berries which they gathered in the forest that sheltered 
them ; but we carinot vouch for the truth of this story. 

The leading features of the system of Cabet, the third of the 
great Utopists, were merit and equality ; we should all possess 
according to our desserts and what our needs require. A 
socialist discipline should train the genus homo from his cradle 
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to his grave, and his views in this respect’ coincided with the 
necessary tyranny advocated by more recent socialists.. Cabet 
could, however, Sot realise his ideal in his native country, 
and therefore emigrated to America, where he founded a“ 
socialist colony which he called “La Nouvelle Icarie,” a 
name ghat. was familiar to a past generation, as were the 
terms ‘attraction of the passions’ and the ‘rehabilitation of the 
flesh.” Médern materialism has now replaced the dreams of 
Utopists, os 





TII. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, which was pre- eminently 
` peaceful and extreinely liberal in its tendencies, every possible 
conception of society and religion had been originated. On the 
overthrow of that King’s rule, the Revolution of 1848 offered, 
great scope for the experiments of Utopists and Socialistsd 
Popular sentiment was influenced by the histories of Lamartine 
and Louis Blanc. In his great work on the, Girondists, the 
former had raised Robespierre, the great zdeologue of the Re- 
public, to the rank of a hero, and Louis Blane had imagined. 
a system of complete equality in which the working classes 
should control the Government, The Republic of 1848 was 
persuaded to make a trial of practical socialism, and to 
establish the ‘Ateliers nationaux,’ that recognised one of the 
great principles of socialism—the right of work, and to offer 
labour and wages to all who needed thém in Paris. 

But the national workshops, though they certainly relieved 
temporary distress, brought on an economical crisis. which, com- 
bined with the great sense of insecurity that afflicted. the 
possessing classes, menaced the country with financial ruin ; and 
it was soon found necessary, in the interest of the nation, to 
close them permanently. Paris was thronged at that period 
by workmen and idlers who had hastened to take advantage 
of these national workshops; and when the latter no 
longer enabled them to gain a livelihood, they were easily 
induced by agitaters to revolt. A most formidable insurrec- 
tion in behalf of practical socialism broke out, and was only 
quelled after thousands of lives had been -sacrificed, by the 
aid of a large army commanded by Cavaignac, who for the 
time was invested with dictatorial power. 

The reaction that followed this sanguinary sequel to the 
projects of some of the most brilliant thinkers ‘of the age 
was intense, Universal suffrage, which had been granted soony 
after the establishment of the Republic, was rescinded ; anda. 
reactionary Chamber of Deputies seemed to be preparing for 
a second restoration, But the aspirations of the country were 
opposed-to such a retrogression, and the coup d'etat which 
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re-established the rule of the Bonapartes was welcomed by the 
majority of thé people, as a resource against extreme parties. 

_.. Though socialism had been sternly repres@ed, it was far from 
extinct; but it had lost in part the sentimental and Utopist 
character it had worn so`long. The world had become at 
once more positive and more material, Germany was initiated , 
into the secrets of French socialism; and, though ať first the 
efforts of socialists beyond the Rhiye produced but little fruit, 
yet it was a Teuton who commenced to organise the positive 
form of material socialism which prevails at the present time. 
The system of Carl Marx has already, it is said, the greatest 
number of adherents even in France. It is atheistical, material 
and above all scientific, and aims principally at positive results. 
It is supposed that it was owing to Marx’s influence that the 
International Association of workmen was formed, which 
abetted the sanguinary episode of the Commune,- that was at ` 
once a menace and defiance to the old order of the world. 

That such a monstrous insurrection could be possible, when 
France, bleeding and mutilated, lay prostrate beneath the in- 
vader’s lash; could only be attributed to the demoralization of 
a large class of the people. In the opinion of a great number 
of them, the whole organisation of society was based on fraud. 
They held it iniquitous that the minority should enjoy and 
abuse all the good things of this-life, while the majority could 
scarcely exist on an uncertain pittance. Prominent and original 
thinkers had attributed the woes of society to the omnipotence 
of capital and property. Prudhon, who possessed perhaps 
the most original mind anrong his contemporarigs, had asserted 
that-property was theft, an opinion which Brissot had ex- 
pressed before him, but in a manner somewhat less direct. 
Prudbon was one of the most conspicuous figures of the 
monarchy of July and of the subsequent governments, and 
he certainly contributed to the scepticism and social mistrust 
which were such marked features of these disastrous years of 
‘7oand’71, An old order was sapped, but it scarcely gave®* 
place to a new.’ Prudhon was, however, too inconsistent and 
paradoxical to lead an important section of society. As an 
example of this inconsistency, we may cite how at one time he 
advocated anarchy, to the exclusion of all government. and the 
return to a really natural society solely by means of the con- 
tract of one individual with another. But he changed his views 
soon afterwards, for he declared that even anarchy was impos- 
sible: “it required honest men,” he said, “ to make a contract, 
gnd most men were rogues,” Such was the view of society 
openly professed by one of the most famous sociologists of his 
time, and it was little wonder that the people should have 
been affected by the cynicism which their leaders avowed, 
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The third republic was established with considerable difficulty, 
and was menaced, at its outset, with another monarchical 
restoration; but it®overcame its first great peril, and sought 
to gain adherents by becoming opportunist in its character. 
Gambetta, the great tribune, and perhaps the real founder of 
the present regime, contributed to the-tendency. Within the 
last decade the republic has grown far more Radical, and it has 
now incurred the danger, of succumbing to the dictation of a 
combination of Radicals and Socialists, that may prepare the 
way for the gradual establishment of socialism. French sus- 
ceptibility has been revolted by the numerous scandals that 
have disgraced opportunism, in whose-policy France has lost 
faith. The struggle between Capital and Labour increases in 
intensity. Strikes, in which thousands of bread-winners take 
part, excite the fiercest passions, and sometimes lead to blood- 
shed and loss of life. >- Sey, 

They occasion constant. impediments to the production of 
wealth, which is also handicapped by the- Gompetition of 
nations that are better organised from an industrial point of 
view, and where the association of capital has existed fora 
longer period and on a larger scale, Labour, too, is cheaper 
in countries that possess less natural wealth, It is only of 
late that large companies for industrial and commercial enter- 
prises have become at all general in France ; they have hitherto 
been hampered by restrictive legislation, which has restrain- 
ed their progress. lest they should infringe the rights -and 
privileges of the State. Besides, France, like the rest of the 
world, has been, suffering from a prolonged economical crisis. 

Taxation i is onerous, and the vast sums unprofitably expended 
on armaments impose an almost insupportable burden on the 
shoulders of the people. The retail trade in the great towns 
also suffers considerably from establishments like the Bon 
Marché and the Louvre, which reduce a considerable number 
of honest shopkeepers to want. The divorce between religion 
and education inthe public schools has not a little contributed 
to the discontent of the people through its materialising in- 
fluence. The people are consequently far less patient than 
formerly; and their highest hopes are no longer centred in a 
future life. 

It cannot be denied that the material condition of the peo- 
ple has, within the last twenty years, improved in several 
respects, though latterly the number of paupers has, it is said, 
increased. But at the same time that they have attained a 
higher standard of prosperity, their cry of discontent is heard 
toore loudly. The masses now put in their claim to enjoy 
all the good things of. this life, and inherit, like the middle 
classes, the advantages of the Revolution. All classes, indeed 
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demand much more than formerly. When trade is slack, 
discontented men easily fall a victim to the arguments of 
agitators, and are sometimes transformed! into criminal anar- 
chists joining secret societies whose aims and tendencies they 
are scarcely able to understand. 

But there is another cause which tends to the disiptegration 
of society, and that is the influence of the pessimistic philo- 
sophy of Northern Europe. In no coyntry outside Germany has 
Schopenhauer been studied with greater attention than in 
France, where both Hartmann and Nietzche have also made 
their influence felt. Of late the fatal cloud of despair has dar- 
kened the sunlight of: France, and the country that has fostered 
the secret society of the Nihilists, whose creed is despair 
and annihilation, has produced Bakounine, the notorious 
founder of militant anarchisin, which has shaken French so- 
cisty to its centre: i ; 

Bat anarchism has never been organised with the thorough- 
ness that distipguishes the socialism of Marx. Its exponents 
have, in general, been desperate wretches, whose crimes had 
rendered them outcasts from society. On the contrary, the 
system of Marx is similar, through its comprehensiveness, to 
the secret association of the ‘ Iluminés,’ who towards the close 
of the 18th century in Germany, under the extradrdinary 
guidance of Weishaupt (Spartacus), are said to have planned 
the great Revolution some years before its outbreak, and to have 
previously arranged its main features. 

Anarchism should not, however, be confounded with ‘bom- 
beisme’—the word lately coined to describe the propaganda 
by- means of explosive bombs. Though anarchists advocate 
the use of every possible means for the demolition of our 
social fabric, they do not necessarily demand the destruction 
of their opponents after the cruel fashion followed by Rava- 
chol, nor the use of bombs as means of reclaiming society, 
Still anarchism has inflicted the most dreadful shock upon 
France, and, indeed, the whole world, through the ruthless® 
murder of a humane and well-meaning President, i 

At present two principal socialist systems compete for popu- 
lar favour. The system of Marx, to which we have already re- 
ferred, and which is a-State collectivism, or the possessions 
and distribution of all property atid instruments of production 
by the State, has the greatest number of adherents. But it is 
¿so absolute, that it is less practical in the attainment of its 
great object, than it is in its views; it is apparently not 
` sufficiently supple to content itself with small beginnings, The 
sécond system is that of Guesde, who has derived his opinions 
from Marx, but has modified them. Unlike the latter, he prefers 
to make a commencement with the Communes, before replacing 
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all private action by the State. Hence his system is rather 

communistic than collectivist. Jt has received the name of 
Posstbiltst, owing #0 its greater adaptability to actual circum- 
stances, But there is no hostility, though not a little jealousy, ` 
between Marxists and Possibilists. They agree as regards 

main questions, and are equally anxious to overthrow the 

present Radical-Opportunist Republic. 

In their gyes the Republic’ s boasted device,“ Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity ’—is a fictions Slavery, they think, still 
exists, for the ‘ Proletariat’ is, in their opinion, more enslaved 
by capital than the negroes who once crouched beneath the lash 
ofa biutal master. Their is no equality, for the inequality 
of fortune has deprived ‘the majority of the advantages of 
wealth and of education; and fraternity exists only in name, 
when thousands die by slow starvation. The present overpro-( 
duction of manufactories, ‘they hold, should also be regulatedg 
and controlled, as the people suffer from the ‘reduced amount 
of wages that it entails ; such are the general vigws of the social- 
ist party, which has of late become | so serious a movement in 
France, 

As far back as the great Revolution their influence profoundly 
affected the new society which that great event evoked, and 
guided, in a certain measure, by the national destiny, by powers’ 
fully reacting on popular sentiment. It is impossible to predict 
what measure of success awaits socialism in the future; but it 
is probable that persistent cfforts will be made to secure its 
triumph ; and, should events prove favourable to its progress, 
no doubt some serious attempts will be made to overthrow the 
present social organisation. Meanwhile, existing ineritutiona, 
are undermined, so that the old social edifice may*fall whet” 
all its props are broken. But’any violent and sudden attack 
against the authority of the Government would almost certginly 
be baffled ; and, indeed, if it were the only alternative, France 
would prefer at present to return to the shelter of personal 
rule, What precisely awaits society in the gloom of the future, 
it is impossible to predict; but the socialism so-e laborately 
organised in Germany will undoubtedly combine with French 

‘socialisnt to efface,.at.a more -or less remote date, national 
frontiers, and to reorganise society. -It is impossible ‘that the 
same view of social matters which holds good in one century 
should. be adapted precisely to another, The world, too, must 
either transform “er decay; but probably the real key to. its 
welfare is ‘solidarity.’ Were it really understood and practically 

applied, the advantage of each member of society would be sé 
nicely balanced, that none would suffer either from the encroach- 
ments of capital ōr the violence of labour. Sociology and 
Anthropology are, per haps, at the present juncture, the favourite 
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studies of French thinkers, but science cannot be counted on 
for the realisation of man’s ; happiness, whe ep the fresh secrets she 
may reveal will perhaps only render him “more miserable; for 
faith, which is the safeguard of his destiny, often suffers through 
the impiety of scientific dissection, The spirit of compromise 
so often decried would be more likely to respond tọ his needs, 
and the héarty co-operation of labour, ifaided by capital, might 
lead to that peaceful and beneficial renovation *of society to 
which our ideal aspires. * Co- -Operation has certainly succeeded 
to a great extent in England, and in societies of production 
particularly at Oldham and Rochdale. 

The restrictive laws against co- Tee have been lately 
modified in France; and, should the people learn to organise 
it among themselves, it may become as _ effective an industrial 
factor as the present system of competition, through which the 
-country is menaced with another social war. It would 
require perhaps the elapse of a century, before the more 
enlightened gystem would become’ general, for the rude 
minds of manual toilers would not immediately acquire the 
self-command and self-restraint’ that would be necessary for 
its success. But the hope it would encourage, would probably 
save France from the shock of another and more terrible ’93, 
which would arrest true progress as surely as the violence 
and brutality of that date. By peace, and not by war, man would . 
learn that egotism is folly, and that we all suffer when one 
among us is wronged. The brutal struggle for life may be useful 
in certain stages of society, when force is right, but is of 
small advantage and eae nothing in our Nee condition; 
the good understanding of all would well replace it. 

; A “Short time.ago the Frgaro despatched M. Routier, one 
of its permanent staff, to the principal towns: and districts of 
France, to inquire into their opinions, their ‘condition, and 
the: progress of socialism. He published “the result of his 
investigations in a small treatise entitled “ The Social Question, 
and the Opinion of the Country,” and showed that in several $f 
the great towns suchas Marseilles, Lyons and Toulouse, social- 
ism was making Steady progress,.and that it possessed ‘some 
honest and ‘independent leaders, who’ rejected+all ideas of 
violence, trusting to time ‘and justice for the future triumph of 
theirecause. Apparently, the country was anxious to. elect. 
independent legislators, who; would advance social reform 

* than obtain the success of any particular.party. The 

ists had, therefore, as ‘good a chance as the rest of winning 

iderable sumber of athe séats at the approaching elections, 

2 lower classes in thé towns are often said to elect social 
and radical councillors, not’ so much for their merit and capa- 
cities, but owing to the fact that they belonged to the same 
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condition as themselves, ‘This accounted for the great number 
of mechanics, artisans and small tradesmen who were in- 
cluded in the munic#alities of large towns, These members 
were in general socialist in their tendencies, or, to speak more 
correctly, levellers. 

Should the latter ever succeed in their’ attempt to govern 
the country, the new regime would probably. be communistic ` 
in its form, e Latterly certain town councils have passed some 
extremely drastic measures, such: as’ the suppression of the 
funds for the support of Sisters of Mercy, who so patiently 
attend the sick and suffering; and there have been instances, 
where the townspeople have been taxed that their administra- 
tors might partake of sumptuous banquets. Toulouse and St. 
Denis have sometimes set the executive at defiance, and appear 
in some respects like independent communities, Should 
other municipalities follow their example, the system of Guesde— 
will probably precede that of Marx in the organisation of 
socialism. But the reckless extravagance, dighonesty, in- 
tolerance and incapacity displayed by socialist cediles has not 
been surpassed in the records of despotism, and it is not pro- 
bable that the country will be soon disposed to place any 
‘confidence in a system promoted by such unprincipled leaders. 

Society is passing through a transition which is more pro- 
nounced than at any previous period of this century. But 
in the same way that the hard lot of mechanics was improved 
by the association of the ‘ Companions’ in the rath century, so 
the co-operation of labour, assisted by capital, would serve 
to .save the prgletariat from dependence on the precarious re- 
source of a daily wage, and to reconstruct the social edifice~on 
the basis of work. Still the passage to a higher social state is 
beset with difficulties, and resembles the Exodus of Israel 
through the desert, after the chosen people had escaped from 
Egyptian despotism, when the Promised Land was vainly 
sought. Of all countries, France, perhaps, suffers the most in 
this weary wandering, and it depends on the wisdoin of her 
leaders, and on thé obedience of her sons to the Jaw, whether 
she will be contented with the material ideal of collectivism, or 
reconstruct a consecrated temple for humanity. 


ARTHUR L. HOLMES. 
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ART. VII—PERSONAL TIME, 


HE question, what is Time? is as hard to answer as the 
famous question of Pilate, what is Truth? The unreflect- 
ing many, if ‘they give the matter a thought, feel” confident 
that they know all about it—a convincing proef that they 
know nothing about it whatever. Of the reflecting few, some 
have gone so far as to deny the independent existence of time, 
in which they may very well be right without being much 
wiser than their neighbours: 

My purpose inthe following pages is, not to discuss the 
metempirical question of what time is, but to examine the 
bearing of recent physiological and psychological research on 
the. relation of time, as ordinarily conceived, to the facts 
of human life. . 

-Most people, whatever views they may hold as to the nature 
of time, are firmly convinced ofits uniformity ; and, if they 
were told that what is commonly regarded as the same 
portion of it may differ under different circumstances—may 
be one thing for one person, another thing for another person, 
and even for the same individual may possess widely different 
values under different conditions, they would probably reject 
the statement, as opposed alike to every-day experience and to 
common sense. A day, they would argue, is the period during 
which the earth makes a complete revolution about its axis ; 
an hour is the twenty-fourth part of a day, a minute the 
sixtieth part of an hour, and so on; and, though one person 
"nay waste time and another economise it, yet it marches 
with equal foot under all circumstances and for all men, 
Such an answer to the statement in question would, none the 
less, imply either misapprehension of its true significance, 
or disregard of incontrovertible facts. 

Let us, then, clear the way by an attempt to discriminates 
the different points of view from which time, as commonly 
apprehended, may be regarded. 

First, we have the obvious distinction between time as 
measured by the succession of external events, and time as 
measured by its contents in consciousness—between time, that 
is to say, as measured by objective standards, and time as 
‘measured by a subjective standard. 

That the former mode of measurement could alone furnish 
-even an approximation to a uniform standard, must have been 
evident to mankind almost as soon as they could think at all. 
The establishment of a, uniform standard was, however, far 
from being so simple a matter as might at first sight be sup: 


a 
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posed. Before the dawn öf astronomical knowledge, the inter- 
val between one sunrise and the next would probably 

been generally accepted throughout a great portion 

world as affording such a standard. But it could not have 
been long before it became apparent even to savages that 
this period, was subject to variation, and at a later | stage of 
human progress, recourse was had to more refined methods 
of astronomital observatiop to correct it. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into a history of the methods 
adopted to mark the time corresponding to a complete revo- 
lution of the earth, which came to be accepted as a uniform 
standard for ordinary purposes ; nor need [ examine the nature 
of the warranty which we possess for our belief in its uniform- 
ity, though it may be stated, by the way, that this warranty 
is not absolute. 

Having obtained this standard measure, mankind were fosa. 
long time still without means, at once convenient and exact, 
of sub-dividing it, The earlier chronometrical devices were all 
more or less rude and inconstant in their operation, or, as 
in the case of the sundial, were available only -under certain 
conditions and for limited purposes. The discovery that, in 
conformity with the law of gravity, a penduluni of a given 
length.oscillates in a uniform period at the same place on the 
earth’s surface, at last furnished a practically uniform standard 
for the measurement of short periods of time, 

Regarded from a purely objective point of view, and so 
measured, time, it may be truly said, is the same thing for all 
men and under all circumstances ; ; but there is no other sense 
in which this can be truly said, and, though it may possibly | 
be argued that this is the only point of view from which the™ 
matter possesses any practical importance, it will be seen in 
the sequel that such a view of the case cannot be sustained. 

The impossibility of attaining to uniformity in the measure- 
ment of time by subjective methods scarcely needs illustration, 
° That the estimate which we form of the duration of a given 
period not only depends largely upon the multitude and 
character of its contents in consciousness, but varies greatly 
under different mental and bodily’ conditions, is a matter of 
common experience, though every one may not know how 
enormous may be the difference in extreme cases, There are 
probably few persons who have not been struck by the decep- 
tiveness of the estimate frequently formed of the length of a} 
period passed in dreaming, orin dreamless sleep ; while the 
books on sleep and dreams abound in instances of this decep;~ 
tiveness far more extraordinary than i within the experince 
of most of us,” 

Of all the cases of the kind on oi, the most marvelious 
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is, perhaps, that related of himself by Dr. Macnish in his 
Philosophy of sl eep.” 7 i 

~“ I dreamed, ” he says, “ that I was converted into a mighty 

pillar of stone, which reared its head in the midst of a desert, 
where it stood for ages, till generation after generation 
melted away before it. Even in this state, though ynconscious 
of possessing any organs of sense, or being else than a mass 
of lifeless stone, I saw every object around—tlfe mountains 
growing bald with age—the forest trees drooping with decay ; 
and I heard whatever sounds nature is in the custom of pro- 
ducing, such as the thunder-peal breaking over my naked 
head, the winds howling past me, or the ceaseless murmur of 
the streams. At last I also waxed old, and began to crumble 
into dust, while the moss and ivy accumulated upon me, and 
stamped me with the aspect of hoar antiquity.” 
— -If one should be inclined to suspect some unconscious ex- 
aggeration here, we have the well-known case of Lafayette’s 
dream in the Bastille, which is open to no such objection. 
But itis needless to multiply instances in illustration of an 
illusion which, at least in its less extreme forms, is with most 
persons a matter of frequent occurrence, 

It is, perhaps, less generally known that a similar illusion 
is capable of being produced by the use of certain narcotics, 
‘notably of opium and Indian hemp. 

It is not, however, under such special conditions only that 
our estimate of the passage of time is subject to noteworthy 
variation. In our ordinary waking moments so uncertain is 
the testimony of consciousness in the matter, that, not merely 
when-we base our estimate on a purely introspective process, 
“but when we endeavour to correct it by reference to the suc- 
cession of events of indeterminate duration, we are seldom 
able to make more than the roughest approximation to the 
truth, and are often extravagantly wide of the mark, 

In both the above aspects the subject of time has been ex- 
tensively, if not exhaustively, studied. But there isa third 
aspect in which time may be regarded, and which, notwith- 
standing its great practical importance, has been as yet but very 
imperfect! y investigated, 

We may regard time as measurable by the quantity of human 
work, mental or physical, capable of being performed in it; 
and we shall find that, from this point of view, its capacity, ifi 
may so call it, varies under different conditions of mind, body 
and environment, no less demonstrably, if within narrower 

\limits, than does our sense of time as measured by its contents 
În consciousness. ` 

Till within a comparatively recent period it was generally 

believed that sensation and the external processes on which it 
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depends, on the one hand, andj on the other hand, volition and 
the muscular contractions determined by it, were simultaneous ; 
and, though the fac that the more complex operations of -the_ 
mind require variable periods of time for their ‘performance, — 
must always have been commonly known, it has only lately 
come to be recognised, even by scientific men, that all such 
operations involve physical processes of which time is a 

. necessary condition. a 

The application of the experimental method to mental 
physiology has established beyond doubt, not only that the 
propagation, inthe sensory and motor nerves, of the excitement 
on which sensation and muscular contraction, respectively, 
depend, occupies measurable periods of time, proportional, 
other things being equal, to the distance traversed, but that a 
measurable period of time is occupied also in the conversion 
into sensation of the excitement communicated by the sensory. 
nerves to the brain ; while, again, the mental processes which 
intervene between sensation and volitional impulsg, even in the 
case of the simplest re-actions, require for their performance a 
yet further period of time. 

Owing to the difficulty of eliminating other elements of the 
reaction-time, it has not yet been found possible to determine 
with rigorous precision the rate of propagation in the sensory, 
or centripetal, nerves. But the experiments of Hirsch, De 
Jaager and others point toa rate of about thirty metres per 
second, ` 

The time occupied in the conversion of an impression on the 
brain into sensation has been calculated by Mach as forty- 
seven thousandths of a second in the case of sight; twenty-nine 
thousandths of a second in the case of touch, and sixteen” 
thousandths of a second in the case of hearing; while Exner, 
experimenting with the electricspark, obtained a period varying 
from twenty-one to thirty-six thousandths of a second as that 
during which the sensation remained latent, according to the 
force of the stimulus, f 

The rate of propagation of the excitement in the motor, or 
centrifugal, nerves in man has been determined by Helmholtz 
as about thirty-one metres and a half per second. i 

The length of time that elapses between irritation and com- 
mencement of contraction ina muscle, again, has been found 
to vary from six to eight thousandths of a second, being 
greater in females than in males, and in old,.than in young, 
subjects; while that between the commencement of contraction 
and complete re-extension of a muscle appears to range from- 
one-sixteenth to one-tenth of a second, i 

The time occupied in the performance of the mental pro- 
cesses that interyene between sensation and volitional impulse, 
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varies, as might be expected, within very wide limits, according 
to the nature of the operations to be performed. 

-Fhe total period occupied in the petfornfance of the several 
processes that intervene between stimulation of the peripheral 
extremities of the sensory nerves and the resultant re-action in 
the form of a voluntary muscular movement of the simplest 
kind, such as holding up one of the hands, by preconcerted 
arrangement, in response to a signal, has been galculated by 
different observers under different conditions. 

Professor Hirsch found the total period, or “ physiological 
time,” under nurmal conditions, to be about one-fifth of a 
second in the case of sight, about fifteen hundredths of a second 
in the case of hearing, and a little over seventeen hundredths of 
a second in that of touch, when the nature of the signal was not 
known beforehand, but very much less when it was so known, 
Professor Donders, as the result of comparative experiments, 
‘found the time occupied by an operation of the judgment of the 
simplest kind, combined with that of choosing, according to 
arrangement, Between two modes of response to a given signal, 
to be sixty-seven thousandths of a second. It was arranged 
that the subject of the experiment should move the right or the 
left hand, according as the skin of the right or the left foot was 
slightly irritated. The result showed that, when the subject 
knew beforehand to which foot the irritation would be applied, 
he responded correctly in two hundred and five thousandths of 
a second, but otherwise not until after a lapse of two hundred 
and seventy-two thousandths of a second. When, however, the 
subject was required to respond differently to two different 
visual signals, the time occupied in the operation of the judg- 
ment, z. ein the discrimination of the signal and the choice of 
the response, was from twice to three times as long asin the last 
case. The persons experimented on—five in number—were 
first required to respond to a simple impression of light, and 
their several re-action-times were measured and found to range 
from a hundred and eighty-four thousandths to two hundred ang 
twenty-six thousandths of a second. They were next required 
to respond with the right hand to a red, and with the left hand 
to a white, signal ; and. their re-action-times, being measured, 
were found to range from three hundred and seventeen to three 
hundred and eighty-five thousandths of a second, the average 
time occupied in the double operation of the judgment being 
/thus a hundred and fifty-four thousandths of a second. 

The effect of “expectation”, on the length of the time 
required for the re-action has been very distinctly shown by 
some experiments of Dr, Beaunis, of Nancy, who arrives at 
the general conclusion that, within certain limits, the time 
is diminished in proportion as the period of “ expectation > is 
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increased. Should the period of “expectation,” however, be 

prolonged till fatigug supervenes, then, in accordance with a 

general law, to be referred to again hereafter, an opposite effect. 
is produced, ` : 

So far, I have dealt chiefly with average figures, It now- 
remains to consider certain facts which show that, in avery 
real and important sensé, the same portion of time is not the 

- same thing*for all men,,or under all circumstances, and that 
there is even a strong presumption against its being the same 
` thing for any particular individual in all places. 

The fact that what has been described as reaction-time ‘ 
differs to a marked extent in different individuals, must have 
been a matter of common observation from time immemorial, ' 
though it is only in comparatively recent years that the def 
pendence of the difference on physiological conditions has been 
recognised. The language of everyday life bears abundapt. 
testimony to the fact; and a multitude of children’s games 
exist to show that it has been appreciated even ig the nursery 
time out of mind, The highly intellectual game of “ snap,’ 
to mention only one instance, success in which depends on 
priority in signalling the correspondence of a card suddenly 
turned up with one previously exposed, furnishes a familiar 
and striking illustration of the different ‘rates at which differ- 
ént individuals, when on their mettle, perform the processes 
involved in perception, apperception, comparison, the genera- 
tion of volitional impulse and the performance of the mudscu- 
lar movements necessary to the utterance of the signal word. 

The more numerous and complicated the mental processes 
concerned, the greater, it is obvious, will such differences be, 
though the result of the recorded experiments shows that” 
persons who are slow in responding®to a simple impression, 
are often „quick in performing an act of judgment, and vice 
versé. But, ever where the event to be observed and the mode 
in which the observation is to be’ notified are .of the’ simplest 

kind, and where both are known beforehand, the individual 
differences are large enough to make it a matter of moment 
that they should be eliminated from observations in which 
great exactitude is required. Thus, before a just comparison ` 
can be instituted between the results obtained by different 
observers in noting the moment at which a star crosses the 
meridian, it is essential that the difference -between tlfefr 
“individual co-efficients,” or, in other words, the time found’ 
by independent experiment to- be occupied by each in re- 
sponding to an impression of a particular order, should be. 
eliminated, i : j 

What, however, is more germane to my present purpose is 
that this “ individual co-efficient,” even in the case of the sim- 
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plest re-actions, is found to differ very appreciably in the same 
person under different psychical and physical conditions. 

Towards the-detailed exploration of the v&st field of enquiry 

-pfésented by the subject, comparatively little in the way of 
exact experiment has yet been effected. Certain significant 
facts, however, have been conclusively established ; while a 
number of others are either so obvious as to be patent to 
ordinary observation, or ‘may be reasonably anticipated. on 
a priori grounds, 

That certain causes, as, for instance, differences of tempera- 
ture, or of the electro-tonic condition of the nerves, exercise.a 
marked effect on the rate of propagation of the nerve currents, 
has been ascertained by direct physical experiment; and it 
follows. that such causes must have a corresponding effect on the 

.pidity not only of all ‘sensory and motor processes, but of all 

ental processes dependent i in any degree on present sensation, 

“Certain poisons again, such as curare, covine and nicotine, 
are known to diminish the contractility of the muscles, pro- 
bably by impairitig the power of the nerves-to transmit ‘excite- 
ment to them, and must consequently affect the rapidity wit? 
which motor processes are performed, The distribution of the 
blood, and its condition, especially as regards the amount of 
carbonic acid present in it, are also known to have a- powerful 
eftect on the activity of the nervous system generally. 

When the operations of the mind come to be considered, not 
only is the number of purely physical causes by which the rate 
of action is liable. to be affected, enormously multiplied, but 
the limits of variation are indefinitely extended. 

Most of us must be more or less familiar with the effect of 

treme cold in producing not merely local insensibility and 
rigidity, but general torpor. Now, once let it be admitted 
that the rapidity of brain action is diminished by extreme cold, 
and there ceases to be anything paradoxical in the assertion 
that, for the same individual, time may be one thing in one 
latitude and another thing in another latitude. For the value, 
or capacity, of time, as measured by the amount of mental, 
or combined mental and physical work which can be perform- 
ed in it, is manifestly dependent wholly or largely on the rate 
‘of brain action. . 

The effect of inhaling -an atmosphere vitiated by excess of 
carbonic acid in deadening the intellectual faculties is more 
common, though, perhaps, not so generally recognised, and the 
slinence of certain narcotics in the same direction isa matter of 
notoriety, if not of universal experience. 

The effect of certain stimulants and narcotics-on “ re-action- 
time ” has been made the subject of exact: measurement by 
Diet], Vintschgau, Kraepelin and others, 
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Thus, champagne in small doses has been found to shorten 
re-action-time ; but, when large doses are used,-the acceleration 
is followed, after€a certain interval, by an opposite effect. 
Alcohol, in "doses of seven grains and a half and upwards, appears 
first to shorten and afterwards to lengthen re-action-time ; and, 
the larger the dose, the more rapidly’ the second of these 
stages supervenes In the case of response to a simple im- 
pression, a,dose of fifteen grains was found first to reduce the re- 
action-time by twenty-seven thousandths of'a second, and after-. 
wards to lengthen it by twenty-five thousandths of a second, 
A, dose of thirty grains first caused an acceleration of thirty- 
four thousandths of a second, and then a retardation. of thirty- 
seven thousandths of a second, and one of forty-five grains an 
acceleration of thirteen thousandths. followed by a retardation of 
forty-four thousandths of a second, while a dose of sixty grain 
caused immediately a lengthening of the reaction-timeto thi 

ar 
extent of fifty-four thousandths of a second. Where operations 
of the judgment. are concerned, the effect of these stimulant 
narcotics is similar, but more marked, ° 

Morphia, injected hypodermically, speedily lengthens re~ 
action-time. Inhalation of nitrite of amyl is followed first by 
a considerable increase and afterwards by a diminution. 
Coffee, prepared in the usual way, diminishes re-action-time, 
the diminution beginning to take effect after twenty or twenty- 
five minutes and continuing for some hours, Tea produces a 
marked diminution, succeeded by an increase of re-action-time, 

The above facts point with unmistakeable clearness to the 
general conclusion that whatever stimulates the nervous system, 
tends to shorten and whatever depresses it, to lengthen, re- 
action time; and this conclusion is fully borne out by obse _ 
vation of the effects of fatigue, of depressing emotion, of 
physical pain, of malaise and of moderate bodily exercise. 

Aftew a lengthy series of experiments, remarks Signor 
Buccola, in his work, La Legge del Tempo net Fenomeni 
del Pensero, the obvious effects of weariness are invariably 
encountered, in the excessive numerical values obtained ; the 
reason being that the attention, like every other physiological 
process of the organism, is.unable long to maintain the same 
degree of strain. 

After a depressing emotion, according to the observations 
of Dietl and Vintschgau, not only is the re-action-time of 
the sufferer immediately increased, but the increase may ĉon- 
tinue for days. The effect of chronic melancholy in the same 
direction is still more marked. Signor Buccola states, as thd 
result of -experiment, that subjects suffering from this morbid 
affection take double and treble the ordinary time to respond 
to a simple impression, „As to. physical pain, Obersteiner 
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mentions the case of a lady whose time of re-action to impres- 
sions of sound was increased by a slight headache from a 
normal. average of a hundred and thirty-four tlousandths to an 
‘nvérage of a hundred and seventy-five thousandths of a second. 
In the case of a subject. who had been frequently experi- 
mented .on by Signor Buccola, and whose re-action-time in 
the case of impressions of sound had been found to vary but 
little in health from an average of a hundred and thirty-three 
thousandths of a second, a slight attack “of fever, accompanied 
by a painful sensation of dulness about the head, raised 
this figure to a hundred and sixty-five thousandths of a 
second, What is.more remarkable is that, under these con- 
ditions, the re-action-time of the patient, hitherto very con- 
etant, was found to be excessively variable, reaching, in oné 
reriment, the high figure of two hundred and sixty-three 
idths- of a- second, whereas in health it had never been 
to exceed a hundred and eighty thousandths of a second. 
—nven a slight degree of general discomfort has a very 
marked influence’ on physiological time. Dr. Beatinis; in the 
Revue Philosophique for September, 1885, has recorded the 
results of an interesting series of experiments on this point. 
“ The state of health,” he says, “has a considerable influence 
on re-action-time. I will cite, in illustration, a series of ex- 
periments performed on myself on the 24th July. Without 
being actually indisposed, I was nevertheless ill at ease, Ina 
first series of experiments, made in the morning,.the time of 
expectation being 1,82 sec, the signal movement was three 
times made in anticipation of the second visual impression, 
*- the other four experiments, the re-action-time averaged 
wi7 sec, the minimum being 0°34 sec. Never, in any 
other experiment, had this minimum of 0°34 see. been 
reached. In the-afternoon of the same day a fresh series of 
experiments gave me a minimum.of o'15 secu and a*maxi- 
mum of 029. sec, showing that the abnormal condition, 
though not entirely removed, was passing away.” Two hours 
later, a fresh series of experiments gave Dr. Beaunis a mini- 
mum of eleven hundredths, and a maximum of twenty-one 
hundredths of a second, which, he tells us, corresponded. with > 
his normal re-action-time. ; NA 
From these facts and figures the inference is irresistible, that 
nothing. which affects, however. slightly, the tonicity of the 
neryous system, or even one’s general sense of euphoria, or 
“-being, is without a corresponding influence on the rate of 
n action. lag’ os 
his. once granted, it is no mere speculation, but an un- 
avoidable conclusion, that differences of “ physiological time.” 
inthe same. individual will be correlated with differences - of 
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place, or, to speak more accurately, with the differences of 
environment implied in differences of place. For no doubt 
exists as to tle influence, upon general health, not «nly of 
special meteorological conditions, but of the complex multitude 
of conditions, subtle and palpable, which make up what is 
commonly called the climate of a place. 

No one who has suffered from malarial fever in either an 
acute o« a sub-acute form, or who has witnessed its effects in 
others, can be unaware’ that, ‘although i in the pyrexial stage it 
is not .unfrequently attended with cerebral exaltation, it is, in 
its other stages, invariably associated with such a deadening 
of nervous tonicity and sensibility as would necessarily 
exercise a more or less potent retarding influence on the 
“ physiological time” .of the sufferer. Even in those milder 
forms of malarial poisoning in which the disease ¢ 
assume a geet aia form, nervous depression is -a_¢ 
feature of the sufferer’s condition. Now, whatever doub 
may still be as to the etiology of malaria, its connecti; È um 
locality is altogether beyond dispute, $ -ouy 

But, apart from distinct pathological states, the aggregate in- 
fluence of the conditions which constitute the climate ofa 
place, on our general sense of well-being, is a matter of common 
experience, while in many cases the influence of special con- 
ditions is sufficiently distinct to manifest itself separately to 
everyone who pays any attention to the matter. What in- 
habitant of London, or its suburbs, for instance, is not familiar 
in his own person with the deadening effect on the nervous sys- 
tem of that, lurid pall of mingled smoke and cloud, so vehement: 
ly anathematised by Mr. Ruskin, which but too frequently Co 
scures the sun for whole weeks together, The effect is, inde 
both prompt and marked, to-an extent that can hardly be sa- 
plained by the mere diminution of light ; for total darkness, 
unles$ prolonged beyond certain limits, does not appear to im- 
pair the activity of the nervous centres, if, indeed, it does not 
exalt that of some of them, notably ofthe auditory nerve cells. 

But; though total darkness does not at once impair the sensi- 
bility of the nervous system, even partial deprivation of sun- 
light, when continued for many days, has a very marked effect 
in this respect, inducing the pathological condition known as 
etiolation, attended, along with other morbid symptoms, by a 
lethargy not very unlike that caused by malarial poisoning, 

That for each individual there is a certain average intensity 
of sunlight, determined partly by natural constitution ~>-+ 
partly by habit, more favourable to a healthy state of nery 
sensibility than any other, and that, consequently, a cha: ay 
whether in the way of diminution or of i increase, will be attend» 
ed by -a deterioration of such sensibility, is, therefore, only. a 
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féasonable coticlusion, Everyone must be familiat with the 
fact that excessive glare not only interferes with clearness ‘of 
zisio; but, after a time; produces in those exposed to it a 
general state of daze which may continue soimé time after its | 
cause has been removed. Now, average intensity of sun-light 
being dependent upon latitude and climate; we have here 
another probable causal link between locality and “ physiolo- 
gical time.” ‘ 

The result of extreme cold in diminishihg the conductivity 
of the nerves, when'so applied as fo lower their temperature, 
has been already noticed. It does not, of course, follow that 
differences of external temperature, wheii unattended by any 
change in the temperaturé of the nerve substance itself, would 

we atiy influence on physiological time ; but, judging from 

hat is known of the effect of such differences on the state’ of 
..&1éFvous system generally, it might be confidently predicted 
that such would be the case. Towards the elucidation of this 
point but ‘little has yet been ‘effected: Certain experiments 
have, indeed, led Dietl and Vintschgau to the cojficlusion 
that re-action-tithe is shorter in winter thanin sumimer. This 
conclusion, however, in the general terms in which it is stated 
by them, probably stands in need of some qualification.. The 
observers in question, it may be added, do not appear to refer 
to extreme cold, and presumably the temperature at which’ 
their experiments were performed was not low enough to give 
rise to a sense of physical discomfort. The probability i is that, 
as far as ordinary temperatures are concertiéd, no law can be 
‘td down that shall be applicable to all persons, and that for 

:b iridividual there is a certain’ temperature, determined bý- 
constitution and habit, which is most favourable to healthy 
nervous sensibility, and any departure from which in either 
direction will impair such sensibility’, and’ consequent! y lengthen 
re-action-time. 

Dietl and Vintschgau argue that ‘the results obtained by 
them are conformable to every-day experience, which shows 
that the winter season is favourable to the operations of the 
nind, and that those operations are carried on’ with more or 
ess difficulty’ in very hot weather. The former staterient, 
aowever; is true only in respect of the inhabitants of cold 
climates ; while, as to the latter, the. expression “ very hot 
weather ” must obviously be construed relatively to the indi- 
vidjal concerned. 

native of India, for instance, is reduced to a state of 
~vusparative torpor, physical and mental, by a degree of cold 
which a native of England or Germany finds pleasant atid coh- 
lucive to activity of both mind and’ body ; while a degree of 
cat which would prostrate a native of Northern Europë, riot 
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inured to it, strikes him as temperate, and is favourable to the. 
fullest exercise of all his faculties, 

Another constituent of climate which exercises a noteworthy 
effect on the activity of the nervous system, and may, therefore, 
fairly be presumed to influence re-action- time, is the proportion 
of oxygen, and yet another that of ozone, in the atmosphere. 

Though an exact comparison of re-action-time in ‘individual 
instances can be made only by means of scientific investigation 
with the aid of suitable apparatus, the cumulative effects of 
persistent differences in this respect may very well be palpable 
to ordinary observation. 

To turn to certain facts, among others of a similar kind, 
within my own personal experience :— 

It happened to me, some years ago, to return to Londot 
in the depth of winter, after a long residence in a sub- tropical 
climate; and one of the first things that struck me-wastl - 
time, as measured by work otber than mechanical—not merely 
by purely mental work, but by all work in which the phy- 
sical element did not largely preponderate—had undergone 
for me a marked diminution in value. The day, estimated by, 
` the quantity of such work capable ‘of being performed in it, 

seemed reduced to about half its usual length; and I found 
this to be the case not only on days when I was largely 
occupied in intellectual work of acontinuous kind. but when 
I was mainly engaged in ordinary affairs, demanding for their 
performance merely simple operations of the judgment, com- 
-bined with simple and familiar motor acts. ; 

In comparing the value of the day, asa whole, in the two 
places, it was obviously essential to eliminate certain disturb 
elements. In London, for instance, my working day, ~ 

_ measured by the clock, was actually somewhat shorter than it 
had been abroad. Then, again, there were a multitude of little 
things which I had to do for myself in London, whereas 
abroad I bad been accustomed to have them done for me; 
some of these things being of the nature of adjuncts to 
measurable work, while others were unconnected with any work 
capable of being estimated at the end of the day. Some 
allowance, too, had to be made for the disturbing influence 
of unfamiliar au congings and for a variety of unwonted 
interruptions. “Still, after making a liberal allowance for all 
such disturbing elements, I felt that there was a heavy balance 
against the efficiency of the day in London, which could be 
accounted for only by physiological conditions. 

Most of the disturbing elements referred to could, moredves, 
be eliminated, by ee as the basis of comparison, not the 
entire day in either place, but some definite. portion of it 
occupied with continuous work of a similar kind, The 
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€ such a comparison was to confirm the conclusion that 

rence of “ physiological time” was by far the most 

wnt factor in the problem, and that, Where any of the 
higher operations of the mind were largely concerned, 
this difference was of considerable magnitude. Judging merely 
from my feelings, it appeared to me that the difference was 
largely dependent on. diminution of temperaturé and of 
average intensity of sunlight far below the standard to 
which I had become habituated during my long residence 
abroad, On two occasions, on proceeding for a few days 
to the ,sea-coast, the change was promptly followed by a 
marked exaltation of nervous sensibility, accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the facility and rapidity with which 
mental operations of every kind were performed, In both 
these cases, along, no doubt, with a multitude of less obvious 
differences of environment, there was a slight increase of 
temperature, together with a considerable increase of suntight, 
and probably of the proportion of both oxygen and ozone 
in the atmosphere, 

If there were anything extraordinary about the above ex- 
perience, it would be undeserving of record in connexion with 
the subject of this paper; for, in that case, a presumption 
would naturally arise that the facts observed were dependent 
on idiosyncracy. But, instead of being in any way extra- 
ordinary, it is merely a typical instance of what is a matter of 
every-day observation. Whothat is at all accustomed to 
mental work has not discovered from experience that he can- 
perform such work better in one place than in another? Who, 
again, is unaware that, although the most rapid work is not 
always the best work, nevertheless the place in which he can 
work best is generally that in which he can also work most 
rapidly? 

The effect of abrupt changes of climate on re-action-time 
depends to a great ‘extent, it may be admitted, on physiological 
disturbance caused by the strangeness of the external condi- 
tions, and, so far as this is the case, acclimatisation will tend 
to mirjimise differences resulting from climatic causes. Never- 
theless, it is in a high degree probable that the average re- 
action-time of the natives of different parts of .the world 
would be found to bear a constant relation to the climatic 
conditions of their respective habitats ; or, in other words, it 
would be found that, just as there is an “individual co-effi- 
cient,” so there is a topical “ co-efficient ” which enters into it, 
< Until they come to consider the matter closely, most persons 
will, probably, be apt to look upon the fact, of re-action-time 
differing in different persons, or in the same person under 
different conditions, as one which is rather curious than im- 
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portant, or which, at all events, mainly concerns astr-~-"-~~~ 
and other scientifig observers whose pursuits require | 
record, or act upon, certain events with special pron 
Tt is obvious, however, ‘that if, when men maké special effort 
‘to observe or act with promptitude, such differences occur in 
the rapidity with which they suceed in observing or acting, 
much greater differences of the same kind will occur when 
they mak no such spgcial effort. If there is a constant 
difference in the time in which A and B, respectively, accom- 
plish the various processes that come into play in the making 
and’ marking of a simple astronomical observation, we may 
-reasonably conclude that there will be a like difference in the 
time they will require to perform every act of their lives 
involving similar or more complex processes, 

If, again, there is a constant difference in the time.required 
by A or B to make a simple astronomical observation under! 
different sets of physical conditions, then we may rest asstrred 
‘that there will be a like difference in the me required by 
him to perform any other act involving operations of the 
nerves and nerve centres of a similar, or more complicated, 
kind under such different sets of conditions, 

> Itis trae, the total time occupied in the, propagation of an. 
excitement in the nerve fibres is so infinitesimal that 
differences in its rate may be practically disregarded, and there- 
fore difference of re-action-time will not affect, in an appre- 

_ ciable degree, the rate ‘at which acts that are purely or mainly 
mechanical are performed. The quantity of ground a man 
can dig, or the. distance he can walk, in a given time is mainly 
a question of muscular power and ‘physical endurance;-and_ 
individual re-action-time has no appreciable effect on the rate 
at which such work is performed, as long as it is done 
mechanically. Yet even in the case of such work it will often 
happen that conscious operations of the judgment intervene 
between the sensory and motor processes concerned, In walk- 

*ing over rough ground, for-instance,. or in crossing;a crowded 
thoroughfare, a more or less conscious mental effort. is the 
frequent antecedent of one’s“ choice of direction, and the 
rapidity with which the judgment acts will have a very sensible 
effect on the rate of one’s progress. 

It is buta small fraction of the active lives of most of us, 
however, that is occupied in such simple operations as these. 
Not only are some or other of the higher intellectual processes, 
constantly called into play in most of the bréad-winning: work 
of the world, but there is hardly an act of our domestic and 
social lives, however apparently simple, into which operations 
of the judgment do not enter, 

Take, for instance, so comparatively simple an operation 
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sorting of a mass of letters. Hereis a process which 
‘more’ or less mechanical according to the system. of 
<iassiucation adopted, Should: the system be alphabetical, all 
that will be necessary to determine the proper place for each 
letter will’ be to glance at the name of' the writer; and when 
once we have familiarised’ ourselves with the positions of the 
several batches, the operation will be almost purely mechanical, 
Suppose; however, that we elect to sort’ our letters: according 
to subject: To decide upon the destination'of each document, 
we shall now have not only to make ourselves acquainted with 
the gist of its contents, but to perform a more or less compli- 
cated act of the judgment, and our re-actionstime will become 
a comparatively important factor in determining the rate at 
which the operation is performed, Everyone who has had 
frequent’ occasion’ to: go through: this somewhat unpleasant 
k-must have discovered that the rate at which he can work 
_ ies widely with his mental condition from one time to 
another. On,one’ occasion: the acts-of: judgment hecessary in 
order to assign each letter to its proper place will be performed 
with a rapidity approaching that of intuition; on another it 
will be attended with much conscious effort and more or less 
prolonged hesitation. 

Or take another conimon operation, of a somewhat different 
type, the packing of a portmanteau fora journey. Here the 
process is synthetic, instead of analytic, and the problem is 
often one of considerable complexity. There are several 
independent and’ perhaps conflicting ends to'be harmonised :—~ 
space has to. be economised’ as- much as. possible, while, at 
the same time; the contents- of the portmanteau have to be 
arranged with reference not merely to future convenience, but 
to their safe carridge. To perform the operation with. rapidity 
and success, a comprehensive’ view ofa number of minute 
particulars, combined with a succession: of prompt and accu- 
rate judgments regarding their mutual relations, is necessary, 
In such a case re-action-time is of immense importance, I 
we are in a bright mood; things will fall into their places, as 
by a series of happy inspirations. If we are. in a dull mood, 
we shall linger hesitatingly over the disposition of each. article, 
and, should we be pressed’ for time, may probably miss our 
train. 

Now, these two trite’ operations, which I have chosen be- 
reause, while they are apt at first sight to appear -highly 
mechanical, they are’ found, on examination, to involve com- 
‘plicated mental processes, may be taken as typical, one:or the 
other, of more than half the acts of our lives; 

To the unreflecting mind, differences of time measured in 
hundtedths of a' second: may seem very trifles, unworthy of 
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serious consideration ; but such differences, ‘when accumulated, 
may mean hours ingthe course of a day's work, days, 
course of a month, years in the course of a lifetime. 

Dr. Beaunis made the experiments to which I have rescucu 
above, he was “not indisposed ;” he was only slightly “ill at 
ease ;” yet, in that condition the average time occupied by 
him in making a simple movement in response ‘to a visual 
signal, wag’ increased from about sixteen hundredths to about 
thirty-seven hundredths of a second, or, in other words, it 
was considerably more than doubled. This means that, in 
all probability, it would have taken him, under the same con- 
ditions of discomfort, at least twice as long as usual to per- 
form any work involving a succession of such re-actions to 
sensory impressions, and more than twice as long as usual to 
perform any mental work. of a more complicated nature, 
Passed under such conditions, it is, therefore, not too mneh 
to say, a month, a year, or a lifetime, as measured by b 
work, even of a simple kind, or by any work into which b. A 
work largely entered, would be robbed of half its potesrr 
value. 

Now, between perfect health and a condition which declares 
itself in consciousness as one of discomfort, there are endless 
degrees of imperfect health which, though not. thus clearly 
manifesting themselves in consciousness, affect in a greater or 
less degree, the tone of the nervous system, and it may be 
reasonably inferred, reduce by corresponding percentages the 
rate at which the nervous centres perform their functions. 
Of such degrees of imperfect health, habitat is, next to diet, 
perhaps, the most frequent correlate, The implication is ob- 
vious, If the rate at which a man’s brain works is but twenty 
per cent, less rapid at—say— Upernivik, than in London, or 
in London than—say—at Brighton, then it follows that time, 
as measured by brain-work, is shorter for him by one-fifth at 
Upernivik than in London, or in London than at Brighton; 
ten hours in the one place are equivalent to only eight hours 
in the other ; fifty years to only forty. 

And is it not when so measured that time, after all, possesses 
the most practical importance for us? Clock measurement 
is but a device for adjusting our acts to those of our fellow- 
men, or to the succession of natural events, a very import- 
ant object, it may be granted, but yet only subsidiary to our 
fruition of the hours as they pass. To know the right moment 
and to seize it is often half the battle; but the ability to’ 
seize the right moment and utilise it implies preparation for 
it; and the measure of that preparation is limited by the 


potentialities of the moments that have preceded it. 
_ JAMES W, FURRELL. | 


ArT. VIIL--SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


The Story of My Life ; by Right Hon’ble Str RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart. oe 


C F all Indian civilians of his generation—say, between 1830 
l and 1860—hnone landed én India with less prestige or 
left it with more distinction than the sometime Governor of 
Bengal whose autobiography has been lately brought out by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co, Without the burly vigour of John 
Lawrence or the suave presence of Bartle Frere, he was equally 
wanting in the subtle originality of such men as Sir John Stra- 
chey or Sir Alfred Lyall. With an appearance that invited 
caricature anda delivery that made no impression, he had 
“passed among his College mates for a comic character, under 
the homely alias of “ Bumble” ; and he had the ill-luck to be 
absent from, India on two momentous occasions when he 
seemed to lose all ordinary opportunities of distinction, Yet 
we see this son of a small country squire becoming successively 
Chief of the Central Provinces, Resident at Haidarabad, 
Finance Minister, Liéutenant of Bengal,and Governor of the 
the great Western Presidency.. Nor was this. all ; not content 
with having filled five posts, each of which would have been the 
climax of an ordinary Civil officer’s career, he comes home, not ° 
to enjoy his well-earned rest by planting cabbages in his 
ancestral kitchen-garden, but to take his place in Parliament 
as an active member, and to preside at the councils of the 
-Eondon Sciool-Board ; to. become a Privy Councillor ; and to 
have his recollections published by a good firm and welcomed: 
by the London critics, who so seldom notice an Indian book. 
1f Melpomene did not.smile upon his cradle, he has, neverthe- 
less, won the admiration of “his fellow-citizens as. much as if 
he had remained in England all his life and produced as mugh 

poetry as Sir Lewis Morris. 

The book under our notice gives a reply to the question thus. 
raised ; and it does yet more, by supplying a practical plan of 
life, or Young Man’s Guide to Success, which deserves a place 
in the outfit of every Indian. Civil Servant who wishes to see 
how prosperity may be won; not by superfine sentiment: or 
„social ‘charm so much as by an unrelaxing, undeviating pursuit 
‘of the path of duty, and by a genial tolerance of the faults and 
‘follies of thosé with whom that path may bring you in contact. 

Temple landed in India in 1846, and, after the usual proba- 
tionary period in the College of Fort William, which was then 
an oblige sory matter for young Bengal “ writers;”” proceeded 
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to Agra to join the North-West Province staff, then. ruled by 
the Hon’ble James Bhomason. His first district was Mut 
of which the Magistrate and Collector was Mr. Edward Thorn- 
ton, afterwards known in England as Chairman of the P. and 
O. Company. After a short apprenticeship in land revenue 
work, he was one of the young officers selected by Lord Dal- 
housie to introduce law and order into the newly annexed pro- 
vince of the Punjab ; and earby in 1851 he became an Assistant 
Commissioner in the Jalandar Duab, which had already been 
licked into some sort of shape by John Lawrence: That 
masterful man was not yet Chief Commissioner of the Province, 
having for superior his brother Henry, and for colleague Mr. 
Mansel. These exalted’ administrators finding occasions of 
serious difference, the Governor-General presently called for a 
. report on the condition of the country ; and Temple, whose 
keen observation and graphic, if somewhat pompous, gift of 
language had begun to make him remarked—was selected by 
the Chief to lay his views before the Supremé Govesnment. 

But, although the Chief might nominally address the Gov- 
ernment, it was the younger brother who really inspired the 
report. The hand might be that of Esau, but the voice was 
the voice of Jacob, John Lawrence was, by title, Financial 
Commissioner ; but, as Sir T. Munro had long since observed, 
he who rules the Land Revenue rules the Land in India, The 
chivalrous chief was for preserving ‘the feudal aristocracy: of 
the Province; the Financial Commissioner was bent on recog- 
nising and strengthening the villagers who tilled the land, 
Into that buried *controversy no one need enter now; the 
Knight’s bones are dust, and the more prosaic . schetie~has- 
prevailed and borne good fruit. Temple won his first step in 
the Secretariat by aiding it with his pen. ae 

The service'was doubtless congenial; and in that service 
he found. the ‘school which' made him the diligent energetic 
administrator, that he became. The measures by, which the 
Punjab was converted to.peace and-order, and prepared to be. 
the fulcrum of resistance to the perils of 1857, were fully 
detailed in. Temple’s report, and will be found excellently 
summarised in Trotters Jazdia under Victoria, Vol. I. Ht is a 
characteristic record, showing Anglo-Indian - officialism in its 
most favourable light. . There is little or none of the prag- 
matic pedantry of gentlemen in the Secretariat - imposing 
European ideas upon a backward population ; but one sees the 
work of hearty practical sagacity directing native industry into 
beneficial channels, ~+ ‘ et À 

Naturally, the skilful apologist soon developed into the per-’ 
manent, and, in fact, indispensable, Secretary ; nòt a Mayor of 
the Palace, indeed; Henry Lawrence soon retired from an 
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untenable situation, and the harder of the brothers succeeded 
to the Chief Commissionership ; but John Lawrence was not 
a man to be influenced by any Prime Minister, however useful. 
We have it on Temple’s own testimony that he would listen 
to all that his Secretary had to say, and then bid that Secretary 
to sit down and draft a Minute in a directly contrary sense. 

In 1856, after ten years of well-employed exile, Temple 
took leave to England. During his absence the Bengal Army 
mutinied, and the Punjab was exposed to a truly fiery assay. ` 
The strong-willed founder was still there; but it must have 
seemed to’ the former Secretary a bitter. blow that held him 
away from his Chief at such a moment, The absentee hasten- 
ed back with all convenient speed, and became Commissioner 
of the Lahore Division in 1858 ; but ere two years had passed, 
he was called to Calcutta to supply facts and local colour to 
the financial reforms of the Treasury Official, Jas. Wilson, 

10 had been sent out from London’to restore a shattered 

stem. It does not appear- that Temple had much to do in 

is affair, “or, indeed, that he ever had any special aptitude 
for the financial branch of public administration. He was 
probably more’ at home in the pigskin than on the stool of 
an office ; and, indeed, Mr. Wilson’s short Indian career did 
not lead ‘to . the supposition that he was a man to'lean on 
local aid. In 1861 Temple succeeded Colonel Elliott as Chief 
Commissioner of the newly-constituted Central Provinces, and 
it is-hard to believe that he could feel as keenly as the Anglo- 
Indian public’ did how much more congenial was the new 
occupation, From that date his sutcess knew .no check, if 
„we except a momentary disaster due toa brief return to the 
“dark and mysterious region of Finance. 

The Central Provinces arose out of the re-construction that 
ensued upon the suppression of: the Mutiny. When Lord 
Canning had been advised to annex. the Delhi territory to the 
Punjab Lieutenancy and to move the seat of the North-West 
Government. to Allahabad, it was found necessary te make 
some definite arrangement for what- had been known as the 
Saugor' and Nerbudda Territory, : fofmerly administered, in’ 
considerable difficulty, by ‘the Government of Agra, This 
territory. was’ now made into what was in those days known as 
“a non-regulation province; ” and the next six years saw the 
country take form and organisation under the new Chief's al- 
most autocratic sway. In all Temple’s long and splendid career 
there has.been ‘no period so useful to the Empire, and probably 
none so. happy: for"himself, as this long spell of labour, in which 
‘he carried into practice the lessons he had learned in the Punjab, 
An able and instructive summary of the result will be found in 
Capt, Trotter s already “cited. work (ludia under Victoria, 


at 
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II. (199). There may be seen how, with restless energy, 
the indefatigable Chief rode round his torrid principality on 
horseback, braving hot winds and dust storms, fording. 
unbridged . rivers, and bringing the direct influence of the 
Masters eye to bear upon the work of all subordinates. 
The great defect of the province wasa small population— 
hardly a hundred to the square mile—and many of those 
little. better than savages. A deficiency of that sort was not 
to be made good in six years by any. individual, however 
energetic. But the foundations of peace, order, and pipe: 
perity were undoubtedly laid. 

In 1867 the versatile administrator became British Minister 
at Haidarabad, a post which has been trying, if not fatal, to 
many an official reputation, but in which Temple’s shrewdness 
and tenacity enabled him to avoid pitfalls for the short 
term of his incumbency. Before the end of the year he~yas 
once more called to Head Quarters, and made use of.in to 
Government of the Empire. His new post was that 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Forelgn Deparg 
ment; a branch of administration usually held. by the 
Viceroy in person, and thus offering less scope for origina ipa 
in the subordinate than might be the case where Secretary ana 
Councillor are more nearly ¢ co-ordinate in rank and standing. 
But Temple was now to become a Minister himself; and 
for six not too prosperous years he held the portfolio, ol 
Finance in the Indian. Empire. 

Temple's prentice hand was not fortunate. Having “ bud- 
geted for asurplus” in 1869, he went to Europe on leave. 
No sooner was his back turned than Sir John Strachey— after. 
wards to split his own bark upon the same rock—subjected 
the Estimates to a scrutiny, the resnlt of which was to show 
that a deficit of two millions sterling was at hand. Sharg 
measures being immediately adopted, the ship of State resum- 
ed her course. and the pilot was once more taken on board 
tmt Lord Mayo was too honest and too earnest a ruler to run 
any more risks. Until the tragic and premature end of that 
nobleman’s tenure of office, Temple’s position was strictly 
subordinate, and the Viceroy personally initiated the famous 
reforms of 1870-72, Mayo’s successor, Lord Northbrook, 
was equally independent, and. perhaps even more qualified; 
and the abolition of the unpopular and demoralising income- 
tax was generally understood to be the act of the Viceroy 
alone. 

In 1874 Temple obtained what may be regarded as the 
great opportunity of his life. Hitherto he had been knowr. 
as the agent.rather than as the originator, and had workec 
in. long- -established . grooves. A crisis seemed now at hanc 
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which would try all by whom it might be encounteréd with 
absolutely new conditions. In 1861-2 there had been a 
scarcity in Upper India, but it had been limited as to. space, 
“and of short duration. But in the autumn of 1873 it 
seemed that the periodical rains had failed over the greater 
part of the Lower Provinces, a region equivalent ip area to 
the whole of France. = 
Public opinion was just at the moment in want of a sensation 
in England; and Indian affairs Wad already begun to at- 
tract more attention than before the fall of the great Company 
which had formerly acted as a screen between India and the 
master-nation, The London Press took up the famine. in 
Bengal and Behar, headed by the 7¢mes, which enunciated the 
bold doctrine of official responsibility for buman life. Tie 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was Sir George Campbell, 
an Anglo- Indian Çivilian of high reputation, but naturally 
anxious not to incur expense’ which might afterwards meet 
with di approval from his superiors ; Lord Northbrook, having 
accepted frou London the mandate of unrestrained outlay, 
preferred to be directly, and, so to say, personally represented 
on the scene of the disaster ; and the energetic Finance- 
Minister was sent down to the afflicted region as a sort of ad- 
latus to the Lieutenant-Governor. Campbell soon after re- 
signed and Temple took his place. ` 
Into the once-debated question of the period, this is not the. 
-place for entering, Temple was accused of having over- 
the crisis with which he so successfully coped ; and 
ts amused themselves and the public with stories of 
who said that“ His Honour had held a famine.” 
-auy ue Temple himself pointed out, the success of a cure 
ought not, in common fairness, to be made the only argument 
for minimising the gravity of the disorder. A good deal of 
money was certainly expended; but the will of Jove was 
accomplished. The programme of the Thunderer was almost 
carried out; in a population of fifty millions, it was stated,e 
not fifty deaths had occurred from starvation ; and, seeing that 
in the bills of our London mortality at least as many such 
casualties occur aniually without any abnormal conditions, 
no official was hanged, and Temple became a Baronet. The 
“whole net special outlay exceeded six- millions: sterling, two- 
jrds of which were at once made good out of the revenue of 
at year, 
So "rar, no just blame can attach to Sir Richard ; where the 
~enemy found better occasion was three years later, when he 
was in temporary charge of a more serious and wide-spreading 
operation, The famine of 1877 was to be “a cheap famine,” © 
and Temple undertook to deal with an enormous calamity 
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on ‘principles diametrically opposed to those which he had 
applied to one of far less intensity. The result was disas- 
trous : ‘the famine lasted two years, during which the loss of 
revenue, and the actual extraordinary expenditure, amounted 
altogether to more than double the cost of 1873, while the 
mortality, amounted to 534 millions in excess of the normal 
rate, G ‘ 

Sir Richard next ‘became Governor of Bombay, where his 
tenure of office was not Inarked by any events of moment; 
and he now, in his retirement, looks back with pardonable 
pride on a career distinguished by success justly attributable 
to zeal, loyalty, a capacity for using the heads and hands of 
other men, a constant readiness todo good, and a singular 
absence of ill nature or vindictive passion. : 


Art. IX.—FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN THE PUNJAB, 


“THE crime of Female infanticide among the Hindus of 
certain parts of India. is not of recent origin. Their’ 
Origin of Female ancient sacred books show that it was 
infanticide. practised in times of yore. In the 
Garar Purdn which claims antiquity next only to the Vedas, 
and which is supposed to have been 
compiled long before the days of the 
Mahabhdrata and Ramayana, punishment for the murder of 
famata Wilden is distinctly laid down. 
t says t— : : 
n the Garar Kania ghdtl bahwet kushti tivyaseh 
ruran, thanddl unisho. 

Meaning :— : 

“ He who kill$ an unmarried girl, shall become a leper, and 
“must be treated as a Chandal, or low caste ” (such as sweeper, 
&c.) 

See Chapter 5, Shlok (verse) 3. 

v2 Manu, the great Hindu law-giver, who flourished -2,200 
years ago, or before the time of Bikra- 
majit, says in Chapter XI of his 


Vits antiquity, 


In the laws of Mant. 


Code :— 

® He who kills his daughter shall be sent to the hell of 
the lowest region, filled up with blood and pus. He who com- 
mits such a sin perpetrates the murder of a Brahman, which is 
tantamount to inflicting an injury on God.* l 

Further on, Manu says in the same Chapter :— 

Kania ghdtt chhe prap phiu kumbhay barkang puri chaele, 

Namely :— He who kills a ania (unmarried giri), shall 
have his abode in the hell of the fiercest region.” 

The particular allusion to the murder of au unmarried girl (or 
kania) clearly indicates that in the age of Manu and even: 
before that, girls were murdered by their parents, either for 
fear of incurring marriage expenses, or to avoid the supposed 
disgrace of having a son-in-law, and thus lowering their 
status in society. 

» The Srimat Bhagwat, believed to have been compiled three 
or.four thousand years ago, in Askand 
(Chapter) X, narrates the story of 

s, Raja of Mathura, who put to death the newly-born 
female child of his own sister, and was, particularly for this 
offence, punished with death. 


Srimat Bhagwat, 








® According to Hindu belief, a Brahman is the incarnation of the deity. 
VOL, CLV] Io 
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4. In the Garg Sangta, of which the origin is claimed for a 
time anterior to the birth of Krishna 
Avatar, the famous pipe-blower, and 
Raja Praschat, it is laid down that the murder of a sania, 
or unmarried girl, is more heinous by Several degrees than 
the killing əf a cow ar a Brahman. a 

There are various passages in Praschat Vavek, Kashi Khand, 
Y Inother Hindu rei Praschat  Minjri and Praschat Eudiv 
gious books. Sanjar, all ancient Hindú religious books, 

providing most severe punishment for 
the crime of Female infanticide, such as living in the jungle for 
twelve years, finding means of livelihood by begging alms from 
door to door for as many years, and the like punishmer ~~ — 

5. If the crime had not been prevalent in the. 

J Presumption that the Manu, his celebrated Code w 

practice is very old, have provided severe punishment -for 
it in such express and emphatic terms as it ‘has,done. Indeed, 
it was known to have existed before the time of Manu and it 
seems to have been prevalent, in a greater or less degree, in all 
ages since the dawn of history. 

5. (a). The ancient Arabs killed their “infant children, 

Ancient Arabs praco Maleand female, to avoid the trouble 
tised child murder. and expense of feeding them, but on the 
rise of Islam the practice was totally stopped by the following 
verse of the Koran which, according to Mahomed, was revealed 
to him :—~ ; 

Wala takt auladakum min Khashia tin imlag; nahn-o 
nar soko hum wa iva kum inna quilo hum kina khatd au 

, kabira. f as 

Meaning :— 

“ Do not kill your children for-the fear of poverty ; for we 
supply them and you with food, Verily, the killing of children 
is a most heinous crime.” * ne: 

6. The part most affected by this pestilence was, no doubt, 
Rajputand, the seat of the great tribe, 
the Rajputs, who trace their genea- 
logy to the sun and the moon. The descendants of the 
ancient reigning families of Rajputáná, up to the present 
time, call themselves Suraj Bansis and Chandra Bansis. The 
very idea of giving a daughter in marriage was repugr-~-* 
to the feelings of the proud Rajputs, who preferred destroy 
the life of their infant daughters to marrying them, w 
grown up, to a stranger, and the practice was by degimu» 
adopted by other Hindú castes, At the present moment it 
prevails all over India among several castes of the Hindus, 
A strange incident is recorded in Indian history showing a 


“In Garg Sangta. 


J Parts affected. i 


* Chapter XV, section 3, clause 12 of Alkoran, 
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strong contrast with the Rajput notions of $ride of race and 
l@gh -birth. It is the marriage of the daughters of Rajput 
‘princes with the Mahomedan Moghul emperors of India, 
Thus the Rajput princes of the house of Amber and Jeyputr, 
gave their daughters in marriage to Akbar. But the object 
which prompted these chiefs to enter into matrimonial 
alliance with the, Moghul sovereigns was to connect themselves 
with royalty, and thus to acquire a share in the government of 
the country, It was the aim in life of the politic Akbar 
to ameliorate the two great sects of the Indian population, and 
he saw that matrimonial ‘alliances with the powerful Rajputs 
would have the beneficial effect of enlisting Hindú sympathy 
on the side of his government. It was with these objects that 
the connection in question was formed. . 
_7... The Rajputs considered it humiliating and degrading 
+ of Raja Todar to bave a son-in-law. as the lord of 
their offspring of the female sex. The 
other tribes, in® later times, imitated them. It is said of 
Raja Todar Mal (a Khatri), the great financier of Akbar, 
who enjoyed the special privilege of wearing an aigrette 
on his turban when attending the court (a privilege peculiar 
to the princes royal), that when a daughter was first born to 
him, he gave up the practice of wearing.the decoration, feeling 
that his pride had been humbled by the birth of a daughter, 
and that he ought, from that moment, to bend his head, 
instead of lifting it up in assertion of self-importance, 
8. Some have tried to trace the origin of female infanti- 
cide among the Hindús to the period 
_ pid" the practice ori- of Mahomedan rule in India, when, 
ginate in the Mahomedan . a 
conquest of India? during the early Mahomedan in- 
vasions of Sindh, Kasim, the Heuten- 
ant cf the Khalif of Baghdad, carried away by force the 
beautiful daughter of the Raja of Brahmanabad as a trophy for 
his royal master. (711 A D.) Another instance cited is that 
of Komla Devi, wife of Raja Karan, of Gujrat, celebrated 
for her beauty, and presented to Sultan Ala-ud-din, along with 
other booty, by his general Khizr Khan. (1297 A.D.). But 
the position becomes untenable when we remember the story of 
Ram Chandra king of Ayudhia (Oudh), and Rawan, the reputed 
demon king of Lanka or Ceylon, the story of whose abduction 
of Sita, the beautiful wife of Ram, is graphically described by 
Válmíkí i in the pages of the Ramayana. The story of Bhismik 
khe Raja of Kanshi Nares (Benares), and of his daughter, 
Rukmini, who was carried away by force by. Krishna Maharaj 
against the will of the girl’s father, who wished to marry her to 
Shishopal, Raja of Chanderi, is too well known to need des- 
cription, A war among the Rajas, who each coveted Daropti, 
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the beautiful daughter of Raja Daropat of Dasuha, was averted 
by the feats of valour performed by Arjuna, who ultimately 
married .her.. There have been numerous instances of abdiie~. 
tion and carrying away married women in the annals of India 
relating to the Hindu period, and what a few early Mahomedan 
conquerors did in India was only what has frequently followed 
war among all nations and in all ages. An instance is to be 
found in the Bible (Judges, Chapter XXI) regarding the Ben- 
jamites. Speaking of the tribes of Israel who destroyed Jabesh 
Gilead, the text says :— 


*19—And the congregation sent thither twelve thousand 
men of the valiantest and commanded them, saying, go and 
smite the inhabitants of Jabesh Gilead with the edge of the 
sword, with the women and the children, l 

t ir—And this is the thing that ye shall do. Ye shall 
utterly destroy every male and every woman that hath lai 
man. l i 

“ 12.—And they found among the inhabitants*of Jabesh €77 
four hundred young virgins that had known no man by lying 
with any male: and they brought them unto the camp to 
Shiloh, which is in the land of Canaan,” 


Roman history records the incident of Romulus, the mythical 
founder of the city of Rome, who, having invited the neigh- 
bouring States with families to join the games held by him in 
honour of the god Conses, with his followers, rushed suddenly 
into the midst of the spectators, snatched up unmarried women 
in their arms and carried them off by force. The consequence 
of this wholesale abduction of virgins was a series of wars, in 
which the Roman youth was forced to take refuge in his cth 
on the Palantine. , 

g—But when itis clearly shown that female child murder 
existed in parts of India centuries before the Mahomedan era, 
‘it becomes impossible to ascribe its origin tothe Mahomedan 
conquest of that country. Moreover, the cause (suppcsing it 
ever existed) having vanished with a century of British rule in 
India, it does not stand to ‘reason that the effect still continues. 
yji The true and real causes to this day are 

ts- true-causes, the same as they were more than 2,000 
years ago, or before the age of Manu, namely, a sense of degra- 
dation and of shame in having a son-in-law, and the fear of in- 
curring heavy expenses in, first, marrying a daughter and pro- 
viding her with a suitable dowry, aud, again, in mantaining in 
tercourse with the new comerin the family (her husband and: 
lord, on a scale consistent with the honour and position of 
the girl’s parents, which is simply a question of worldly means. 

Living on the profits of usury is prohibited by the laws of 
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Manu.* Yet custom has rendered, it 
valid, So female in¥anticide, although 
strictly prolitbited by the Shastras, cons 
tinued to be practised by certain classes of the Hindus through- |, 
out India, from the confines of Kashmir to the Bay of Bengal 
and from the Himalayas to the Southern Mahratta and Raj- 
putana countries. 

10o.—-The entire absence of any mention df it in the histories 
of the Mahomedan period in India 
leads to the conclusion that the practice 
did not exist in that period. In the 
Memoirs of Babar, translated from the 
Chowghattai language into Persian by Abdul Rahim, Kan- 
i-Khanan, and in the Tuzk of Jahangir,’ those Emperors 
have given a graphic description of Indian customs and 
usages, Jahangir notices the Sikh sect as an upstart of a 
new religion, the followers of which styled their leader 
“Gua” “As they were interfering with the true faith and 
aspired to political ascendancy, I had,” writes Jahangir, “ their 
Guu seized and ordered the sect to be punished.” If the 
practice had existed to any extent during that period, it is not 
likely that the royal historians, who have given a minute de- 
scription of Indian customs in their able works, would have 
omitted all mention of so glaring-an evil in the country, and 
the measures they might have adopted in repressing it. The 
Ain-i-Akbari, or the Institutes of Akbar, which contains Regu- 
lations in all the branches of the administration, is silent on the 
subject. Hindu historians, like Sujun Rai, Kanungo of Batala, 
yep flourished in the time of Auranzcb, Bahadur Singh, the 

or of Yadgar-i-Buhaduri ; Kishen Dial, author of Ashraf- 

ul-Tawarikh, Sada Sukh, author of Muntakhib- ul- eee 
Umrao Singh, author of Zubdatul Akhbar, Har Sukh Rai, 
author of Majmi- ul-Akhbar, and others,t say nothing about it, 
If this omission be taken to be due to their unwillingness to. 
expose an evil of their own sect, surely the Mahom: dan hise 
torians had no such excuse and they would have been the first 
to mention it, 

It may also be argued that Mahomedan historians ignored 
an evil which concerned neither them nor their sect, and hence 
the. omission by them of any mention of it in their works, But 


The practice grew into 
a custom, 


Vit did not presumably 
exist during the Maho- 
medan penod. 


* Manu's Smriti Ch. XI, verse 61., . 

T A taste for history seems to have grown up among the Hindus during 

e iater period of the Moghul Emperors, to which period the authors 

ove named belong. 

‘Raja Todar Mai was the first to introduce the use of Persian in the 
State accounts, which were formerly kept in Hindi by Hindu Moharvirs 
‘He compélled nts co religionists to learn the Court language of their 
rulers 
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there have been independent writers like Abdul Quadar 
Badaoni, the talgnted historian of Akbar, Hasham Khan, better 
known to English readers as Khafi Khan, the historian of 
Aurangzeb, and others ; and, as they have written their works 
in a spirit of perfect independence, concealing no shortcomings 
and leaning to no party, the omission by them of any mention 
of the evil in their respective works points unmistakeably to its 
absence *during the period to which the histories relate. All 
this fairly leads to thé inference that long before the Moghul 
period the practice had ceased to be known in India. It was 
either repressed by the rigour of the earlier Mahomedan rulers, 
or the practice had of “itself died out with the loss of Hindu 
independence. 
11.—But the practice was renewed as the Mahomedan 
Monarchy showed signs of decay, and it was in full force during 
the whole period of disorder and anarchy that intervened bg- 
tween the invasion of Nadir Shah and the establishment of the 
Sikh monarchy in the Panjab. It reached its height during the 
ascendancy of the Sikh msds, before the rise bf Ranjit Singh of 
the Sukerchakia mzs?, who subsequently 
ah full kepa ur became the ruler in chief of the Panjab. 
e mas.) ° This we find evidenced by the pages 
of the Masthat nama (or Book of Ad- 
monitions) by Gobind, the martial Sikh Guru, called by the Sikhs 
their Daswan Badshah (or tenth King). The Guru says in the 
Nasihat nama :— 
Kuri mar ki darshan nahin chahie. “ The face of one who 
kills his daughter must never be seen,” 
In the Panth Parkash, the History of Sikhism, passaces 
occur describing the evils of Kuri mdr or Female infant 
It describes how Sukha Singh, the Sirdar of the Ram Garbia 
Misi, was excommunicated, as a punishment for his killing 
his infant daughter. 
12, I have given a brief sketch of the history of female 
tasai Winco the infanticide from the earliest known times 
annexation of the Punjab, tO the period of the Sikh supremacy. 
. J. M. Douie, in his able paper 
on this aun has traced its history from the time of annex- 
ation down to the present period. He describes how sternly 
the promulgation issued by Mr. (subsequently Lord) Johr 
Lawrence, as Commissioner of the Trans-Sutlej States, denounce: 
ing the burning alive of widows, the killing of daughters an“ 
the burning alive of lepers, was enforced. This was. followe: 
by a great durbar held at Amritsar, the seat of Sikhist 
in the Panjab, attended by some of the feudatory chiefs anc 
leading sirdars of the Panjab, at which rules restricting 
marriage expenses within certain limits were framed, anc 
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agreements for their observance by the representatives of tribes 
eee entered into. 
3... may add that a big durbar, attended by the leading 
-— Sikh chiefs and sirdars, was held at 
tee further history Tahore by Sir Robert Montgomery in 
traced. The action of x 
Sir Robert Montgomery. 1862, at which he denounced the prac- 
tice of Female infanticide, and’urged the 
introduction of a system of Female education in the province, 
as the only means of improving he social condition of the 
people and removing the evil customs which had obtained a 
deep root in the country. 
14. Five years later, or in £1867, Sir Donald McLeod, who 
; succeeded Sir Robert in the Lieuenant- 
oot Sit Donald: Mes Governorship of the Panjab, directed his 
f attention to the subject. In April of 
that year, he’ addressed’ a letter to the Anjuman-i-Panjab, 
-Lahore, a society for the diffusion of useful knowledge (which 
‚subsequently gave birth to the Panjab University), inviting 
essays on thy subject of Female infanticide, and offering, on 
behalf of the Panjab Government, certain money rewards for 
the best essays. Sir Donald, who, like his two great pre~ 
decessors, Sir John Lawrence and Sir Robert Montgomery, 
possessed an intimate knowledge of the country, in his letter 
to the Anjuman, observed: “ The idea prevalent among some 
classes, especially of Rajputs. that it is honourable and neces- 
sary to marry a daugher to a male of a superior caste or 
tribe, and humiliating or inadmissible to marry her into the 
family of an inferior, is, in my opinion, a fertile cause of the 
` ce of this crime, so that it seems very desirable to 
the classes entertaining this idea the expediency of 
“resgrting to equal marriages.” 
5. Several essays were forwarded to the -Government 
Essays invited by the through the Anjuman with various re- 


Government on the sub- commendations, chief among which were 
jectof Female infanticide. the following :— 


«—Prohibition of early marriages. 

2,—-Improvement in treatment of brides by their father 
and mother-in-law. 

3.—Re-marriage of widows. : Š 

4—Prohibition of polygamy, 

5.—Education of females. 

6.—Payment by Government of marriage expenses, 

7.—Giving medals to those who preserve their daugh- 
‘ters. 

8,—Rewarding those who aid Government in the 
matter, 
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9.—Excluding from Durbars, &c., those who with- 
hold aid or countenance infanticide, 
O.—Sending Pandits and others about to persuade 
j the “people, or European officers to cdtivey- 
complimentary messages, 

16. At the request of the Lieutenant-Governor, Pandit 
Srioinsientan ae Moti Lal, Mir Munshi to Government, 
dit Moti Lal * y . an able scholar, wrote a memorandum 

one the subject embodying his own 
views. These were briefly the following :— 
1,-As regards suspected villages, that the services of 
wives of headmen and patwaris be secured 
by half-yearly presents for watching expectant 
mcthers in suspected families, being present at 
confinements, visiting daily for a time where 
the child born is a female, and recording the 
occurrence in the Patwari’s diary, midwives 
at the same time bound, under heavy recog- 
nizances, not to serve on any such occasion with- 
out summoning one of the above women to 
accompany them, 
2.—That, in every suspected town of considerable size, 
a Sub-Assistant Surgeon, a European midwife 
and -a strong Police guard be stationed, the 
native midwives being bound under recognizances, 
as above, not to serve in suspected families with- 
out the attendance of the European one, by 
whom, on the birth of a female child, a report 
Shall immediately be sent, through a P-'"'-- S-- 
geant, to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, pen: 
attendance and examination of the child the mid- 
wives shall, on no account, leave the premises,—~ 
the surveillance of such child being continued 
for some days, and a post-mortem examination 
being held immediately in the event of its dying 
suddenly, 
3.—That a tax be levied on all suspected families to meet 
the outlay incurred in carrying out the measures 
proposed ; there being no reason, in the Pandit’s 
opinion, to: apprehend any difficulty in determin- 
ing what families may be justly suspected, as 
mutual jealousies will speedily admit of the truth 
being elicited in this matter, so soon as the ‘>: 
is imposed, 
4.—That a British Officer of experience be spec 
deputed to visit all suspected localities, to od 
confidential opinions, to collect and collate i 
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formation on all points relating to this subject, 
and furnish reports. for the consideration and 
orders of Government. . 
onald, in his able Minute of 22nd June, 1870, has re- 
viewed the whole of Pandit Moti Lal’s‘essay. He was so much 
pleased with this essay, which was written by order, that. he 
awarded the first prize of Rs. 500 ‘to the author. His 
Honour, in the course of his review, bas noticed ong significant 
fact. He observes: “As the crime of Female infanticide is 
confined or nearly confined, to Hindus, it might reasonably have- 
been expected that more of indignation against its perpetrators 
would have been felt by good men of that persuasion than by 
others, and that some of these would have been induced from 
this feeling, if not from a desire to compete for the prizes 
offered, to come forward and lend a helping hand towards 
bringing the commission of the crime toanend, Such has 
ot;however, proved to be the case.” 

Sir Donald thought all the proposals made by the Pandit 
to be deservigg of consideration ;. but, his tenure of office as 
Lieutenant-Governor being about to expire, he was unable 
to take any decisive step in the matter. : 

17. The Female Infanticide Act of 1870 was passed, and 

rüles were framed under it by the Local 
a Aa ee Sla Government in December, 1884. The 
under. rules provide for the maintenance of a 

nominal Register in form A and a 
special Register in form B for the proclaimed villages. In 
the A Register are entered recognised heads of families, or 
masters of separate households as heads of families, and every 
member of the family habitually resident iri the village is 
entered by`name, “All persons under twelve years of age 
are entered as children, except married female children living 
with their husbands, who, for the purposes of the rules, have 
been dealt with as adult females, 

In Register B are recorded all births and marriages of 
femalés, and all deaths of unmarried female children, and of‘ 
married females under twelve years: of age not living with 
their husbands, occurring in the Jat families of the proclaimed 
villages. The Register to be kept by the officer in charge of 
the Police station within whose jurisdiction such village is 
situated, 

It has been laid down as the duty of the person registered as 
the head of a proclaimed family to report immediately to the 
chowkidar of the village the occurrence in his family of every 
birth, marriage and death of a female as aforesaid, and also 
the illness of any female child. He is also to produce all 
children of his family for the inspection of a Police officer, 
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not below the rank of a Deputy Inspector, visiting the village, 
when required to pyoduce them. : 

Every midwife knowing of, or having reason to bée 
the occurrence in a proclaimed family in the village ij 
she resides, of a birth, or of the illness of a new-born child, 
is at once to report the fact to the chowkidar of the village. 

It is the duty of the chowkidar to report immediately to 
the officer m charge of a Police station the occurrence of a 
birth, whether male or a female,in a proclaimed family, the 
marriage of a female, the death of an unmarried female, or a 
married female under twelve years, and not living with her hus- 
band, the illness of a female child and the removal ofa pregnant 
woman to another village. He is also, on the occasions ol 
his periodical visit to the Police station, to report pregnancies 
which have been reported to him, or have come to his 
knowledge. : 

The lambardars of each village are held responsible forthe 
due performance by the chowkidars of the duties imposed 
upon them, and it has been laid down as their duty to render 
all assistance in their power to the Police in drawing up 
Register A, and in obtaining information of all births, marriages 
and deaths occurring in proclaimed families. : 

Among the Jats of the villages to which the rules apply, 
no person giving a female in marriage is to incur any expense, 
upon any ceremony or custom connected with her marriage, in 
excess of that specified by the rules. Similarly, no person 
receiving a female into his family in marriage, is to incur, on 
account of the marriage or any ceremony or custom connected 
therewith, exfenses exceeding the total of the list specified 
by the rules, g ~ a 

It is the duty of the father or other head of the family 
celebrating the marriage to produce immediately before the 
Deputy Commissioner, or an officer deputed by him, on demand 
by the same, aù account showing the actual expenses incurred, 
and to prove the correctness of the said account. 

All expenses incurred in carrying the above rules into effect 
to be recoverable as an. arrear of land revenue from the Jats 
of the promulgated village. 

18. It would appear that Pandit Moti Lal was in favour 

; of the employment of the Patwari and 

The rules very oe Lambardari agency for watching expect- 
Was gees ant ant mothers. He advocated European 

supervision, the employment of a Euro- 
pean midwife in suspected towns who, he thought, should be 
present at the time of each confinement, and the attendance 
of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon (now called Assistant Surgeon), 
With regard to Sub-Assistant Surgeons and English midwives, 
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Sir Donald observed: “But I very much doubt the practi- 

y of having a Sub-Assistant Surgeon located in each 

, ited. town, and still more so as respects locating a 

European midwife, as respectable persons of this class must 
be most difficult to procure.” 

With the exception of medical agency and the employment 


of European midwives, the rules framed by the Local Govern-. 


ment are, in effect, very much the same as those proposed by 
Pandit Moti Lal. The utilisation of the Lambardar’s services, 
the responsibility of native midwives, the supervision of 
Police, and the levy from zamindars of expenses incurred in 
carrying the rules into effect, were proposed by him. 
19. The Act came into operation twenty-six years ago, and the 
V ` rules have been in force for twelve years, 
The Pea ENE PPA but with what result? As ascertained 
ReH adopted proveofno in three districts of the Parjab (Jallan- 
dhar, Ludhiana and Ferozpur, to which 
the rules were made applicable in particular villages) there 
has been no “miprovement, and, in the words of Colonel Massy, 
the Commissioner of Jallandhar division, “the evil is now 
almost as glaring as before the introduction of the Act.” For 
instance, Mr. Douie shows, as the result of his enquiry, that in 
six out of the nine villages in Jallandhar that have been 
brought under the operation of the Act, the number of female 
children under five years of age among the Sikhs is from 
39 to 49 fer cent. of the male children of thesameage. It is 
thus clear that the repressive measures taken in the pro- 
; claimed villages have þeen of no avail. 
aa of Colonel Colonel Massy suggests, as a general re- 
medy, the discouragement of extravagant 
expenditure on marriages “ by all the persuasive influence which 
our administrative machinery can command.” “TI think we 
must,” continues the Commissioner, “wait for a few years 
to gauge the effect of the movement for cheaper marriages’ (to 
be supported by legal authority, if later on found necessarg) 
before applying any penal provisions broadcast to the Sikhs 
ot Hindts in repression of infanticide.” 
20: Inthe suggested modification of the rules, the neces- 
: Aste sity of preparing the Register through 
ee modification the Police has been avoided, as ti 
e certain cases the Register may be kept 
by the Medical Officer. By existing rules, it is the duty of 
the head of the proclaimed family to report immediately to 
3e chowkidar the occurrence of every birth, marriage and 
eath of a female under twelve. By the proposed rules the 
report is to be made tothe Lambardar through whom the 
revenue is paid. The Local Government shall, by the new rules, 


a 
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have power to appoint a Medical Officer not below the rank 
of Hospital Assistant for the purpose of carrying Okimaud 
supervising the provisions of the rules, Zeldars and 

dars have been also bound to render every assistance iff 
carrying out the provisions of the Act, and of all the rules 
framed thereunder, Another new and important feature 
of the proposed rules is that, while by the existing rules no 
person to whom they apply is to spend money on a marriage 
ceremony in excess of thate specified by the rules, the proposed 
rules empower the District Magistrate, with the sanction 
of the Commissioner, to fix such expenses for the particular 
tribe of which he isa member, .Thus, all residents, and not 
only proclaimed tribes, have been subjected to restrictions of 
Marriage expenses, 

21. His Honour Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjab, feels very doubtful 
on the whole question, He doe 
not think much could’ be done 
in the way of checking female infanticidee by limiting 
the marriage expenses. “No doubt,” observes His Honour, 
“the restriction of marriage expenses has, from the first, 
formed part of the scheme for suppressing Female infanti- 
cide, and we have the authority of great names for including 
it in that scheme, but the Lieutenant-Governor cannot find 
that it has ever really been tried, and he feels so many doubts 
about it that he would prefer not to set about actually and 
effectually enforcing it until he learns what our officers generally, 
and in particular those of Lahore district who have not yet 
been consulted, have to say on the matter.” His Honour quotes 
‘Lord Lawrence on the subject of Female Infanticide. His Lords 
ship said :— 

“To insure this great result, we must effect a radical change 
‘in the feclings, the prejudices, and the social custums of the 
people themselves,” “ and. thai,” observes Sir Dennis, —* it will 
e adınitted, is not an easy thing for a Government like ours 
0 do,’ 

‘22, With much deference to the opinion of the proposers 
of the amended rules, I do not think the 
rules as modified will, when put into 
force, have the, effect of checking the 
evil to any appreciable extent. The proposal to have recourse 
to medical agency was first’ suggested by Pandit Moti Lal 
in1870. Mr. Douie, in para 21 of his Report, has referred to a 
‘similar suggestion made by Mr, Leslie Saunders in 1871. The 
Pandit thought that Assistant Surgeons and English midwives 
should be appointed to watch the birth, &e., of female infat 
Sir Donald McLeod, however, ‘considered it to` be impracti- 


The views of Sir Den- 
nis Fitzpatrick. 


Opinion òn proposed 
‘amendment of Rules. 
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sable. Although, no doubt, Hospital Assistants can, as now 
ggested, be conveniently posted in certain localities, yet the 
4Jestion is whether they, as a rule, belong to such a class of 
Government servants, having regard to their antecedents, 
education and status in life, as could be trustedefor such a 
work ? I don’t think they do. The honesty of these Hospital 
Assistants is too well known, When required to give medical 
evidence in court, a present of a*few rupees by the accused 
is sufficient to induce them to state on oath that the injury 
caused is only a burt, although to naked eye it may be really 
a grievous hurt. How such a class of men could be trusted for 
this work, it is difficult to understand. . 
23. The Chowkicars agency in reporting birth, illness, 
marriage and death of a girl of a cer- 
tain age has been done away with. But 
the Substitution of Lambardars for Chowkidars for the pur- 
pese, will, in my opinion, be of as little avail in securing 
the desired obgect as the system already in vogue. It isa well 
known fact, and I have ascertained this from the best informed 
persons in my recent tour in the district, that the introduction] / 
of the rules to suppress the murder of female children has 
proved a source of gain to the Lambardars, Why it has been 
so, will be explained further on. Their respective fees, or black- 
mail, for reporting the death of a female child are a fixed charge 
on the head of the family concerged, and no Chowkidar, of 
Lambardar, would put his seal on his report (vulgarly called the 
Panchayat: Nama), without first putting the mongy in his pocket. 
Rupees 7 is the ordinary fee levied, of which, I am told, Rs. 2 
goesto the Chowkidar and Rs.°5 to the lambardar of the Patti 
concerned. ‘This _is for the occurrence of ordinary deaths. 
For suspected deaths, the charges are more, according to the 
nature of each case and the surrounding circumstances. 
Again, it may be properly asked who are the Lambardars 
whose assistance it is desired to secure? . The very men who# 
perpetrate the offence themselves’; the very persons who con- 
nive .at these offénces ; persons who belong to the same 
village, whose sympathies are all with their own tribesmen, 
kindred and friends, who,. as recognised. heads of their res- 
pective-clans and communities, are looked upon by their inferiors 
and subordinates to shelter them, and who, notwithstanding 
the blackmail they impose and. the’ money they. extort, 
obtain the approbation and applause of their fellow-villigers 
for sheltering them. Can such men be trusted for such a 
work? The fact is that, until their working is closely super 
vi-ed, the more strict the rules are, the more remunerative they 
will prove to the Lambardars. Daa Oh 
ie ; aye 
24. The addition of the Zeldar and Inamdar’s responsibility 
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e can mean only one thing. It will give 

them additional power to squeéze_ot 
money from the zamindars, who will have been already put t 
straits by the Lambardars. But the existing rules already 
make the Jambardars responsible for rendering every assistance 
in working the rules. It is also the bounden duty ‘of all 
Lambardars and Zeldars, under the Revenue rules, to aid the 
authorities in carrying out all measures affecting the safety 
of public life and property. To make fresh provision for what 
is already their oy under the present rules, can scarcely lead 
to any practical result. 

25. As for the hospital assistants whom, where practicable, 
it is proposed to substitute for Deputy 
Inspectors of Police, or officers in charge 
of Police stations, it is evident how poorly paid these subor- 
dinate officials of the Medical Department are. I Rave 
already described their general tendencies in a preceding 
clause. Generally speaking, a present of Rs. 5 would be suffi- 
cient to induce such an official to report favourably any suspected 
case. Indeed, his fees or present, will be fixed for each case 
in which he may have to visit a locality, be the death of the 
female child from natural or unnatural causes. If at a 
minimum he visits five places in a month, then, at the rate of 
Rs. 5a case, the lowest rate, his income would be 25 Rs, a 
month, and he will havezearned almost as much more as his 
monthly salary, and will he not bless his stars for the pleasant 
duty imposed on him? There may be exceptions to this ; but 
we have to judge the whole body from their present state of 
education and standard of morality. “ru 

26. Now, the remedies suggested being likely to fail, the 
question arises what steps to adopt to 
prevent the perpetration of the offence, 
I do not propose repeating what has 
e@been already said, how ingeniously female children are mur- 

dered, which has rendered detection a most puzzling and diffi- 
fais a task, This being so, it can be well imagined how 


Zeldar’s Agency. 
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` Difficulties in the way 
of detection of crime. 


difficult it would be to bring the offence home to a suspected 
person, even if the integrity of the officers charged with the 
control—I mean the village head-men and Hospital Assistants— 
could be trusted, and even if all the parties concerned in the con- 
trol acted in good faith, which so far as I can think, is a hope 
that should not for a moment be entertained in the present state 
of the country. There canbe no rule by which a female child. 
could be closely and constantly watched, every moment from 
the time of birth to a given age, and, this being so, the child is 
entirely at the mercy of its ‘parents or protectors. .A mother’s 
affection for her infant child being natural, it is, I under- 
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stand, the mother-in-law who, in most instances, persuades 
or compels her daughter-in-law to perpetrate the offence her- 
“self, or allow it to be perpetrated in the way noted by the 
District Officers. Besides suffocation, administration of opium, 
exposure and neglect, there is another way of disposing of 
female infants, not generally known. -It is administering to the 
infant a few drops of asclepias gigantea, a plant resembling milk, 
which produces poisonous effects and results in immediate 
death without any chance of detection. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, female infants are, for the most part, or 95 
out of 100 cases, murdered immediately after birth. It is seldom] .' 
that a grown up.child is murdered, even when it is nourished 
by the mother’s milk. 

The offence of Female infanticide is not confined to the . 
<phe~offence not con. three districts of Jallandhar, Ludhiana 
fined to the three dis. and Ferozpur, mentioned in, the corre- 
tricts of the Panjab re- spondence published by the Panjab 
ferred toin Goverffment Government. The practice is in full 
correspondence. force in Kangra, Multan, Jhang, and 
other districts of the Panjab. It is not limited to the Jats and 
Rajputs, but extends to the Khatris. It is well known that 
the Khatris of the Multan district kill their first offspring if 
it proves to be a female, because they think its birth un- 
propitious, If. the first offspring proves to be a son, they 
regard it as fortunate: The Bedis, a religious sect, kill their 
daughters because they cannot, according to their notions, marry 
her toa man of less rank and less religious importance than 
their own. They would not marry her to a poor man, and, to 
‘avoid these troubles, they put an end to-her life. Ine N urpur, 
zilah Kangra, the offence is very rife. A gentleman of stand- _ 
ing, a native of Kangra, related to me, the other day, the instance 
of a Deputy Inspector of Police, a Hindu Rajput, who was 
his friend. On enquiry whether he had any children born to 
him, the Deputy Inspector answered :—“ Yes, I had the mis- 
fortune to have two daughters, but I have despatched both 
of them. May Jshwar God) now. bless me with a son.’ 
"Such is the story told of a Police Officer, and, I am convinced 
of its truth. 

28.. Col. Massy has dwelt at some length on ‘the motives! 
for killing female infants. He observes 
y Motives for commit- that “the Sikh is a lover of money, and, 
ing the crime. f a ` 
oreseéing the expense a daughter will 
put him to, he rids himself of her as early as possible, being 
deterred by no scruple of affection or morality.” “We must 
not forget,” adds the Commissioner, “ that the Hindú also, as 
shown by the statistics, puts his daughter out of the way, 
though not on the same startling scale.” 
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29. Now, the power of men predominating over that of 
; : the tender sex, and nature having gift- 
Feelings on the birth eq the male sex. with superior ‘physical 
of a daughter, 
and mental qualities over females, the 
birth of amale child is hailed with special joy in all nations— 
in all countries.” In India, where the population consists 
chiefly of two great sects—Hindus and Mahomedans,—the 
feelings of each differ vastly from those of the other on the 
birth of a female offspring. A Mahomedan father, while he 
would be overjoyed by the birth ofa 
son, and regard it as a blessing from 
.. Heaven, would not be sorry at the 
birth of a daughter, or look on it as a source of calam- 
ity, but would not be so glad on the occasion as he would’ 
be at being g'fted with.ason. Atall events, glad ‘he will be 
and content with what has been given him, never grumbling 
or murmuring over his fate. Speaking of a poor man, ifa 
son has born him, a neighbour, or a relatién or a friend 
would tell him: “ Friend (or brother‘; You are very lucky. 
I congratulate you heartily on the gift of a son to you’ 
The person addressed would joyfully reply : “ I return the, con- 
gratulations to you, brother ; Alhamdo-Lillah (God be praised) 
for having gifted a worthless man like me with a son.” 
And the friend will rejoin : “ May the child live long and grow 
old under the care of its parents—Amen !” 

If he becomes the father of a daughter, still he will receive 
the congratulations of his friends ; but, on such occasions, the 
faces of the persons congratula'ing and of those congratulated 
will not be found flushing with joy, as they. would invariably. - 
be on the birth of a male child. The female apartments would 
still be found filled with merriment, and pleasurable pursuits 
would follow. But the musicians, eunuchs, singers and menials 
will .not, in this instance, come to the door of the house, or 
perforin their music and make a noise to ask for a money present 
ora reward in ‘kind, as they’ would on the birth of a son. 
Such are the customs ‘observed by the Mahomedans on the | 
birth of a son’ and danghter. 

A Hindu would, on the. other hand, regard the birth of a. 
daughter. as a calamity, because ‘she 
would prove a source of expense to him, 
both in the un-married and in the .mar- 
ried condition. So long as she remains un-married, she is of no 
use so far as earning money, so much essential to Hindu caste,- 
is concerned, while a boy is taught to learn a petty trade and 


« 
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© The Pyramids of Egypt afford convincing testimony to the inferior 
position given to woman compared with man fiom the remotest antiquity, 
The subordination is indicated in statuary by her representation being on. 
an unduly smaller scale, and by her ordinary position, which is behind 
the figure of her ‘ Lord and Master.” 
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proves a source of income as soon as he grqws up sufficiently 
and is able to understand something about business. When 
married, she must be provided with a suitable dowry (not speak- 
ing of the heavy expenses to be incurred in her marriage), and 
there are numerous other occasions and festivities when presents 
must be sent to her, and her husband and children besides, if 
she has become the mother of children., So, the birth of a 
daughter among the Hindus, generalby speaking, casts a gloom 
over the whole family circle, No congratulations of any “kind, 
no demonstrations of joy or marks of pleasure, follow the event. 
A friend would say to the father of a newly-born girl—“ So a 
daughter is born to you. Don’t lose your mind, brother; Ram ` 
will one day endow you with a son.” The disappointed father 
would reply, -touching his right hand with his forehead, “ My 
Pralabad (Fate) ; ; what can be done? May she have been born 
~xt-a-propitious moment and bring Lachmi (Wealth) in her train,” 
30, A Hindu is, from his birth, a lover of money, From 
Econam? obserfed by H boyhood, he is taught habits of 
the Hindus. rugality and economy. If he is the 
son of a shopkeeper, he will be taught 
to sell petty articles for cowries, collect them and make pice z of 
them, and from pice make rupees. When a few rupees were 
collected, the father would make a gold ring for him, and the 
boy would wear it with pride, or keep it “by him, and having 
thus tasted’ the fruit of his industry, ‘would then, with re- 
doubled zeal, resume his pursuit of-hoarding up cowries or pice 
according tothe nature of his petty trade. If the parents 
are residing in a village, the boy will be sent*to a village 
andha, where the first lesson taight him will be to com- 
it to memory the rules of multiplication such as I and I 
make 2 twice 2 make 4, 4 times 4 make 16, and so on, up 
to hundreds and thousands. . He wil be heard repeating 
loudly in lanes and streets:—E& duni duni,. do duni chdve, char 
dunt dthe, and so on, Thus, the first lessons taught him 
are rules of multiplication which serve as the basis of his life, 
giving him a taste for accounts, and making him a ready 
reckoner and methodical in after-life. The accounts, which he is 
taught in this way, tend greatly. to form his character and make 
him a man of'‘business, The rules which he learns at.a very 
young age, remain fresh in his memory all his lifetime, and 
unt] he himself becomes a father and a grandfather, 
If the parents are living in a town or city, he will be 
sentto the nearest lane school to learn the same rules by 
‘heart. In this way habits of thrift are implanted in the 
minds’ of little boys, and this serves to make them practical 
men of business im after-life, 
31. A Mahomedan lad, when he reaches the school age 
VOL, CIV.) 1k 
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- Extravagance of Ma. IS first sent to a mosque to read the 
homedans” Quran, of which not only he but his 
; tutor, too, can understand not a word 
Itis taught like a lesson to a parrot. The parents, however 
poor, think it their duty to feed the boy well and supply 
him, if their means allow, with any thing he wants, simply to 
keep up his spirits agd not to discourage him, If they neglect 
this, they expose themégelves to the taunts and scoffs of their 
friends and those among whom they live. Eating heartily, 
living well and-being well clothed are what he sees invariably 
practised all round, and he imitates all these examples as best 
ashe can. When he grows into manhood, his aim in life, 
generally speaking, becomes to enjoy it to the best of his 
ability and means. Many enjoy it, even beyond their means. 
32. The social customs among Hindus and Mahomedans 
ia a differ greatly from each other. White 
sone ee a the former observe economy in all 
irom each aiher. their dealings in life,ethe latter care 
little for money and are generally 
extravagant in all their worldly transactions. and religious 
observances. A Hindu Sahkukar and a well-to-do man, who 
is head of a family, would regard it asa luxury to partake of 
‘meat once a fortnight, or if he were extravagant enough, once 
a week, and would have pleasant recollections of its taste until 
another fortnight or week rolled on, and the fixed day for 
indulgence of asame or similar luxury came round. The 
female or old members of the household, and children and 
other membérs less important, are treated as inferior beings 
to whom the taste of flesh is quite unknown, A-~Hindt 
of ordinary means considers it quite sufficient for the 
purpose of living if he can be served with bread of wheat 
and fried meal cakes or pickles for his meals. Buta Mahom- 
medan, even'if he is a water-carrier, or a syce, must have a’ 
soup made of meat on his table, even though it be worth only a 
pice or two, owing to his scanty means. Whatever he will earn, 
he will spend in eating and clothing, and leave nothing behind 
to meet emergencies. If he isa rich man, the demands on his 
purse are proportionately heavy, There is a well known saying 
that “Hindus are to collect money, and Mahomedans to enjoy. 
it.” 
33. It may be asked why this great difference between the 
Why'so? modes of life of the two great sects of 
PEET India, living in the same country and 
bred and ‘brought up in the same atmosphere? The answer 
is plain. The habits of extravagance, indolence and 
arrogance which they inherited from their immediate fore- 
fáthers; who, asa consequence of their having imbibed these 
pernicious habits, lost their supremacy as a ruling race, have 
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not yet forsaken them. They have- not been aught to value 
the money they earn, or the wealth they acquire from their 
iueestors, nor have they learnt to value the time they 
ave at their disposal and command. The training given 
them is to live in ease and not to depress the spirits, but 
© keep: them lively and fresh, and this can not be* done 
vithout sacrifice of money, They have become habitually idle 
ind lost the habits of perseverance, activity, energy, fortitude and 
nanly courage which once characterised the members of their 
‘ommunity in a prominent degree, and were the cause of the 
yrevalence of their power in the remotest parts of the world. 
The Hindus, on the other hand, have gained the good and 
nanly qualities which their Mahomedan brethren, through 
heir own folly, have lost. Humility; forbearance and habits 
>f industry and frugality, are the valued, inheritance left to 
Hem-by-their forefathers, and, these excellent qualities being 
mplanted in their nature, they spend with prudent.economy 
vhat they earn, , This has taught then habits of good 
iusbandry and they become thrifty traders and speculative mer- 
bants, ifthey are leading an independent life, and industrious 
ind attentive to duty, if they have taken to any profession of art, 
wif they are in the service of Government or in private: 
‘mploy. 
34. I have shown that it is the love: of money’ which 
_ has induced Hindus generally to treat 
= foro oe a sex, their girls with contempt and neglect 
orn to him. and even to destroy their life. Itis th 
disregard for money and fmdifference 
n worldly. means that has led Mahomedans to treat whatever 
s given them by Providence, son or daughter, with equal 
eelings of affection. and regard. The proof of.this is. clear, 
or, notwithstanding ‘the general poverty of the Mahomedans 
hroughout India, not a single- instance has been heard 
f their having killed anywhere an infant daughter. Go, 
or instance, into a weaver’s house. You will, in many in- 
tances, meet a number of little girls clothed in rags and 
ioorly fed; but the head of the family, however poor,, will 
ever think of depriving any of them of its life. He would 
ather beg alms to support them. The same will be found 
o be the case with all Mahomedans of the poorer classes, 
, 35. Love of money seems to- have been a characteristic 
l of the Hindus since a time anterior to 
Pala a esa the Mahomedan conquest of India ; and 
ite 2 ' this, coupled with.the pride of race 
` and a sense of disgrace in having a 
oreigner’ as the husband lord of a daughter, seems to be 
he reason-which led the Hindus in- ancient, times to. commit 
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this horrible ‘crime, The same considerations actuate. them 
to the present day to perpetrate the offence. Female child 
murder grew into a custom among certain sects of the Hindus! 
by degiees, f 

That pernicious custom, as already observed, was put a stop 
to during the rigid Mahomedan rule, owing to the loss of Hindu 
independence. > It was renewed as the Mahomedan monarchy 
collapsed. It revVived,with great force during the long period 
of anarchy that followed the collapse of Mahomedan rule. 

- 36. The causes of female infanticide being glaring, it: 
, now remains to consider what reme- 
o TES bY dies can be advantageously adopted 
to suppress the practice. Before 
answering the question, it may . be as well to consider why 
the measures already introduced by the Government to 
suppress the crimé have failed to realise their object, viz., 40. 
mitigate the offence or to do away with it altogether, That 
great authority, Lord Lawrence, quoted by Mr. Douie in his 
note, writing as Chief Commissioner .of the Panjab, in 1853, 
expressed his opinion on remedial measures as follows ;— 

“The present influence of British officers, the knowledge 
that they take an interest in the matter, a desire by the people 
to stand well in the eyes of their rulers, and lastly, the fear 
of punishment, will doubtless, from year to year, operate 
in diminishing the crime. 

“The Chief Commissioner strongly deprecates any strict 
system of supervision by the Police, for it is certain to be 
impotent fer all good, and liable to be used as an engine of 
extortion and oppression, 

“A system of espionage is but ‘too likely to enlist™tuc 
feelings of the people against our efforts, and thus furnish 
. a powerful inducement to thwart them, If. we can once 
get influential natives to set their faces against Female 
infanticide, to consider it a crime and a disgrace, our eventual 
success may. be deemed certain.” 

I may here say, without. fear of contradiction, that Great 
Britain has sent many of her worthy sons on the soil of India to 
govern that country, and they acquired great name and fame 
by their Indian career, but not a single one of her statesmen can 
claim-to have had that intimate knowledge of the country 
and its people, and that thorough insight into their social 
usages and customs which the high-minded and noble S 
Jobn Lawrence possessed. He had the sympathy of the peop 
at heart, and he loved the people as the people loved him, 
He knew their wants and shortcomings, and how best to 
remove them. In short, he thoroughly understood the native 
character, and fully identified himself with their interests, 
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37. In my humble opinion the remedies adopted have failed 
to secure their object, because the whole- 
„Bensons why the pre: some advice given by Sir John Lawrence 
ed proved a failure; PU has not been heeded—not only no care 
seems to have been taken strictly to 
follow his advice, but in some instances action has beén taken 
contrary to his suggestions. For instance, the rales give 
the upper hand to the’ Police, altheugh’ Sir John strongly 
deprecated such a course. The result has been that the 
power given to it, has been used, to use Sir John’s own. 
words, “as an’ engine of extortion and oppression.” No 
lively interest, I am afraid, is taken by the District Officers 
in devising and adopting’ measures for the suppression of 
the crime, and they have considered other duties of an 
executive nature to be. of far more importance. One great 
suse, then, in my bumble opinion, of the failure of the scheme 
laid down, is want of preper attention on the part of the 
District Officers. The reason is that they are subjected to 
constant changes, and no Deputy Commissioner is allowed to 
remain for a sufficiently long period in a District to enable him 
to pay proper attention to the subject, to acquire knowledge 
of it, to consider it in all its bearings, to mature his plans 
for removing the evil, and to watch the progress of events 
with reference to his measures, and to witness their essential 
success, To work out the scheme with any degree of success, 
it is very desirable that District Officers should take the matter 
to heart, Above _all,.it is necessary for them to speak in 
earnestness to the leading men of the District, asle their advice: 
and suggestions, and express their own views on the subject. 
‘inthe absence of such a course, how can we assure “the 
knowledge” by these men that the British officers “take an 
interest in the matter,” on which Sir John laid so much stress in 
his observations, There is nodoubt that much depends on the 
chief controlling authority of the District in this way.of success 
and much improvement can be effected by him, if he only has 
time, opportunity, and the will to carry out this much-needed 
reform. Many have, of course, the will to carry out the mea- 
sures, but they are so peculiarly circumstanced that they cannot 
pay adequate attention to the subject, and in the midst of their 
useful work, their connection with the District is suddenly 
severed. hy es 
I repeat that the great Sir John Lawrence had special oppore 
tunities of obtaining an insight into thé character and domestic 
teonomy of the people. of India, and he fully adapted his 
great genius and exceptional capabilities to meet their real 
requirements and wants, No doubt, we are living in an age 
of progress and of enlightenment, of which we see abundant 
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proof in every-day life; but it would be a mistake to pass over 
with indifferenae advice based on a life of experience, by a 
* man of such singular genius as Sir John was, What he 
` expressed as his opinion nearly half a century ago, holds good] 
to this day. 
_'38.. If some improvement hasbeen effected in preventing 
. the practice complained of, that is most 
Any saena Ai na assuredly the result of the universal 
a EA e Speci" e harmony that prevails in the country, 
and the general discipline and excellent 
arrangements by which the British laws are administered inj 
the.country, and the fear aid awe they inspire, not tle result 
. of the special enactment relating to Female infanticide and 
the rules framed thereunder. e 
39. The Indians are as a race, by nature loyal to their rulers| 
nena and masters; for the religion of both 
r loyal edt Y Hindus and Mahomedans teachesthem 
poe, YO to be true to their salt and faithful to 
their sovereign and lord. The religious gsusceptibilities of 
no nation on earth are so delicate as those of the Indians. 
_ Religion is to them their sole guide of action in life, and 
they have been, and will ever be, ready to sacrifice their life and 
wealth to preserve its honour, And since loyalty to the sove- 
reign is strictly enjoined by the laws of the Shastras and the 
Quran, itis no new thing for Indians to flatter their rulers 
and masters and ‘try to please them in every way in theii 
power. To prove this, one neéd only referto the pages o 
Indian History, and he will scarcely meet. a period of history 
in which hé will not find remarkable examples of obedience, 
fidelity, humility and subordination on the part of inferiors to 
wards their superiors. Some may construe humility and “nak 





vience into vain sycophancy, but a little reflection would mak 
the line ‘between the two quite distinguishable. There hav 
been numerous precedents of devotion to the cause of the 
master, and noble examples of sacrifice to uphold his cause 
A slight hint by British officers, in kindly words spoken, 1 
doubtless sufficient to rouse the energy of the leading oo 
bass, tot to carry out their wishes. “ Influen{ 
_ How anxious nouei ‘tial natives” are too anxious to avai 
aime na to please themselves of any opportunity that 
maybe given them to please Britis! 
officers and to secure their good-will. But, seeing that little o! 
’ no interest is taken by them in a subject, they are not sufficien 
ly enlightened as yet to take the initiative in it themselves. 
40. Having described the causes of the failure, T will-no.. 
one he evil suggest the remedies, I have shown at 
Remedies for the evil. the” outset of this article that the 
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crime of Female infanticide among the Hindus is not of recent 
growth, It was known in remote antiquity, and, whatever the 
motives (namely, whether pride of race and supposed disgrace 
of having a son-in-law, or, considerations of economy), it pre- 
vailed, in a greater or less degree, in all ages since the dawn of 
history. How difficult it isto annihilate this practice grown into 
a custom among certain tribes, is evident,from the fact that, under 
the very nose of the vigilant Police, and in $pite of fhe 
strict provisions of the Indian Penat Code (I would not men- 
tion here the special enactment to suppress Female infanticide, 
for nothing is left in the Indian Penal Code for punishment, 
if only its provisions, so far as they affect the destruction of 
human life, had been strictly enforced, and it is.evident that 
the special legislation and ` the rules under it have been 
barren of any result), the crime complained of is as ripe 
as ever, The only difference lies in this, that, while formerly, 
“jarrély, before the British Rule, or before the introduction of the 
Indian Penal Code, the offence was perpetrated either openly, 
or without receurse to much skill and ingenuity to conceal 
it, it is now, through fear of the law and punishment, com- 
mitted with the utmost secrécy and with such cleverness as to 
avoid all possible chance of detection, The matter involved 
being so serious as the loss of human life, and the remedies 
applied having proved to be quite useless, I would strongly 
urge the adoption of coercive measures by the Govern- 
ment. I know it would be quite impossible for so humane 
and just a Government as ours to adopt such measures for 
the suppression of the crime as the dictates of reason, 
conscience and humanity would disallow. What would not 
_abarbarous, despotic Government do on such an occa- 
sion, finding it a good pretext to fill its Treasury. What 
would not many of India’s own native rulers have 
done on such an occasion, in old days, in the name of humanity, 
but really to squeeze money out of the people. What I would 
suggest will not be a novel or a new thing, contrary to the 
practice of the Government. Does not the Government post 
Punitive Police in certain towns and villages on account of serious 
disorderly behaviour, disturbance of the public peace and other 
habitual crimes affecting the safety of public life and property 
and the good discipline of the Government? On the same 
principle, I would urge, not the posting of Punitive Police, 
but the imposition of a penalty of not less that half the amount 
of revenue paid by the tribes concerned in-case of the pro- 
claimed villages till such time as it could be proved by statistics 
“that ‘the proportion of living male and female children under 
six or eight years of age was almost equal, or the number of 
each was within such limit as to show no startling or extra- 
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ordinary difference. I would not urge the posting of Puni- 
tive Police becaust of the hardship that results from the 
practice, and the incalculable annoyance and vexationthe 
Policemen give to the villagers. Let the experiment suggested 
be tried, and I am sure it will act like magic. It will so act, 
because #t will affect the entire village subjected | to such 
penalty, It will affect alike the guilty and those bearing the 
appearance of innocence, , I say, bearing the appearance of 
E AE because we do *not know whether tbey are really 
guilty or not, 

41. One great cause of entire failure in bringing the offence 

: y - home to the perpetrators, is the com- 
io E a bination and union of all the villagers 
-in concealing the crime. What can 
the Police, a Medical Officer, or a Magistrate do, under such 
circumstances? Substitute a T.ambardar fora Chowkidar or 
a Zeldar for a Lambardar, or a Hospital Assistant for. a Police 
sergeant; do anything you like in this way, it will amount 
to the same thing. ` It will prove a mere verba? alteration and 
nothing more. And why? Because the very men, Lambar- 
dars. and Zeldars, are interested by ties of relationship, affec- 
tion, social connections, constant associations and intercourse 
in protecting and screening the offenders. All their sympathies 
are naturally with them, A Lambardar would lend a helping 
hand to a criminal of this kind, because he expects in return 
the same help from him when he himself some day -or other 
commits a similar offence, My own experience of the tracts 
affected by this pernicious practice is that a perpetrator of the 
offence of Female infanticide is looked upon by the village com- 
munity as a hero of his nation, and everybody in the village 
zealously tries his best to counteract the efforts of the 
authorities to bring the offender to justice. Even the autho- 
rities would never know what had come to pass, nor would 
they have the means of knowing it when the offence had been 
once perpetrated. Even the women living in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the locality where the offence might have 
been committed would not dare disclose the secret, although 
they must be, and were, fully ccguisant of it. 

42. I have said elsewere that the rules framed under the 
Female Infanticide Act have, under a 
Jax system of supervision, proved a 
source of income to the Lambardars, and 
that if the same laxity continues, the more strict their provisions, 
the more remunerative they will prove to the Lambardars,- 
Where matters are arranged with mutual understanding ad 
terms amicably settled, it is of no consequence whether the 
‘demand is extortionate, or the ill-gain the consequence of 


The utmost secrecy 
obsei ved. 
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threats or undue influence exercised. My own idea is that 
no force is exercised in obtaining money,® for, if such were 
the practice, discontent and consequent disclosure would have 
“been the result, So faras my enquiries go, the reward is fixed, 
is offered and is gladly accepted; if the village headman 
wants more, more is given to him ungrudgingly, withe due re- 
gard to the circumstances of the person making the offer. At 
all events, all is passed on quietly ; no mugmur of any kind by 
one person against another is heard. The utmost secrecy is 
observed throughout, ` : . 

43 Under the circumstances above set forth, Government 
would be perfectly justified in subject- 
ing the whole, village to penalty in 
the way suggested, on the principle 
observed in the case of populations who disturb the public 
„peace by riotous conduct and disorderly behaviour, In villages 
and towns subjected to Punitive “Police posts only considera- 
tions of order and gocd discipline induce the Government to 
bring the machittery of supreme power into operation. Here the 
question involved is one of life and death. It is by far more 
serious than any considerations of ‘preservation of the public 
peace when that is endangered, It affects one sex of human 
beings constituting half the population of the country whose 
care has, by the mysterious decree of Providence, been entrusted 
to the British nation, a nation whase great Mission in the 
world is to protect God's people brought under its sway, and to 
raise them in the scale of nations; and in the fulfilment of that 
sacred Mission lies the chief glory of that natign. It is the 
duty, I emphatically urge, of such a humane Government to 
~devise measures for the protection of the lives ef innocent 
infants of one sex, who, it knows, are destroyed by unscrupulous, 
selfish and merciless parents. Happily the British Government 
fully recognises this dury, but is at a loss to find a way of 
carrying it out compatibly with its just laws. 1 have here 
suggested a remedy which, I feel sure, would have the result 
of extirpating the evil at no distant date, 

44. lam strongly of opinion that nothing short of , ` 
course suggested is likely to ha 
result of effectually supprea* 
crime. British officers thi 4 

a ly no doubt, that ex*~-“ 
expenses underlie the whole criminala 
the tribes given to the practice of ~ 
mane a limit has been put, 
marriage expenses for each ti~ 
habit of spending money “ 
ages and ages. The 


Coercive measures how 
justifiable. 


Extravagant marriage 
eXpenses~—a deep-rooted 
custom. 
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` dn British times. It has existed since the Hindu period. -It 
= te is in fall force amon prevails all over İndia. Itis hot com- 
i ‘Mahomedans, E fined to the Hindus alone, but ‘extends 
in equal degree to the Mahomedans> 
‘Thus, according to strict Mahomedan law only a small dowry 
need be given to a daughter on her marriage. When the pro- 
. phet Mahomed married his daughter Fatima-to Ali, he gave a 
grinding Mill, an irop pan for baking bread, an earthen chimney, 
and a suit of plain dress to.the bride as her dowry. But the 
Mahomedans of India, following the custom of their Hindu 
-brethren, have gone to excess in the matter of dowry for 
daughters, and many of them reach the brink of ruin of actual 
ruin in marrying them. They have.in.India followed many other 
customs of their Hindu countrymen which are prohibited by the 
Jaws of Mahomed. For instance, a strict Purda- custom of 
females (namely keeping them concealed in houses) i is not a. 
-Mahomedan custom, nor is it observed in Mahomedan countries 
like Arabia, Egypt, &c. What is enjoined by the Maltomedan 
law for women is to conceal the face by a veile Females of all 
„classes in Mahomedan countries walk about the streets and 
‘transact business: like men, In India, however, such is not 
the case. The Hindus, whom the Mahomedans imitated, have 
now become rather lax in the matter of Purda, but the. Maho- 
medans of the higher and middle classes observe the: custom 
strictly, Giving extravagant dowry to daughters is strictly a 
Hindu custom, followed in India by Mahomedans who, on that 
account, are not known to pollute their hands with the | blood of 
their infant daughters, i 
48. Very little hopes of success can be entertainedjfrom the 
a introduction of the rules as toLcompul, 
Government measures sory reduction of marriage expenses, 
-to abolish the custom A 
must prove ineffectual: s the rules have proved fruitléss in the 
+e ' past, so they are. most jikely, to prove 
in the future. What do the zamindars care for a fine of Rs. 10, 
or 15, or even 100, after (incurring expenses beyond the: 
prescribed limit. Mr. Douie suggests that imprisonment might 
“made compulsory for breaking the rule, I do not think that 
= would‘do any real good. The tribes would consider under- 
orisonment a meritorious act, and they would gladly 
ther than stand ina degraded condition before the 
“"ntil a radical ‘change is effected . in the con- 
ciety and in the mode of living, | and until 
‘Indians undergo a change, no, effort of 
wed in suppressing a custom, thg 
railed for centuries land c&n- 
‘have observed as'far back 
licated at all, it will only 
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46. Nor can any external force, however strong, operate to 
Wo erlernt torie demolish the custom, Pandit Behari 
5 Lál, late Extra Assistaht Commis- 
sioner, Amritsar, Mr, C, E., Gladstone, C.S; in the Ambala and 
Jallandhar districts, and many public Societies in other 
Districts, tried their best at different times to abgqlish évil and 
obnoxious customs, but-all their efforts to effect anything even 
approaching improvement signally failed. The late Dewan Ram 
Jas of Kapurthalla succeeded, in *effecting -an improvementin 
curtailing marriage and death expenses among the Khatri 
Aroras ; but the rules have become lax, and Lam afraid the mov- 
ing spirit being no more, a few years hence the heads of the 
tribes who have put their signatures on written agreements, 
will relapse to old customs. Similarly, the rules framed for 
different tribes by Mr. Gladstone for curtailment of expenses 
on marriages and deaths, to which the different headmen of 
tribes, with apparent sincerity and zeal, put their seals and sig- 
natures, are .only on paper and known only for the utter 
disregard of them. The fact of the matter is that no indi- 
vidual effort can have the effect of demolishing an established 
custom. In Amritsar, for instance, Pandit Behari Lal took agree-~ 
ments in the name of the local Anjuman, or Sabha, binding the 
Hindu castes to prevent their women from singing obscene songs 
in streets. The Lahore.Sadha also followed the example of the 
sister institution in Amritsar: The practice, though stopped 
for a time, is as vigorously in force in both cities as ever, In 
Jhang I and my lamented friend Dr, Chetanshah, Civil Surgeon, 
started an Anjuman in 1881 with Mr, C. A. Roe, C.S., (now 
Chief Judge of the Panjab Chief Court) for? its patron. All 
the representatives of the different Hindu castes splemnly agreed 
before us to curtail expenses on marriages and deaths (lists 
limiting the expenses of the various ceremonies connected with 
the occasions having been prepared by the tribes themselves), 
to prevent females from bathing naked on the river banks and 
ghats, from singing obscene songs in the streets, from attendia 
certain public fairs where they were not required and where 
their presence was considered to be objectionable, as opposed 
to decency and rectitude. The reforms introduced were carried 
out with apparent zeal, and we had sanguine hopes of success ; 
but as soon as we had left the district, people took to their 
old practices and all our efforts to improve their social condi- 
tion failed. 
47. It is possible that success may attend Government 
gens EE efforts to reduce marriage expenses in 
Wome effectual steps to SOTE remote future, provided the people 
prevent the practice, ‘themselves are in favour of it.and recog- 
nise the nEEESSy of the step, but how 
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_many thousand innocent infants would, through the merciless 
hands of unscrupulous parents, have perished by that time,” 
It is quite necessary, therefore, that some such steps be adopted. 
by the Government, as may have the result of perceptib- 
ly diminishing the crime, if not suppressing it altogether, 

48. I have observed before that the offence of Female in- 
Eanes mensares fanticide bates all detection, owing to 
graposed are. likely to” the combination of the village people 
prove effective. and their sympathy with the perpetra« 
tors of the offence, who must presum- 

ably be fully known to them, ‘The suggestion made by me, 
namely, of subjecting the proclaimed tribes in certain villages 
to a penalty, will, of course, affect both the guilty and the inno- 
cent. But where the guilty person is not known and the villagers 
shelter him, Government-would be justified in subjecting the 
whole population of a particular.class in a proclaimed village 
to punishment, on’the same principle on which such penalty is 
enforced, in the shape of Punitive Police, against other towns 
and villages now. The advantage of such a course will be this : 
a really innocent man who, as well as the guilty. would have 
to pay his share of the penalty, but who knows who the culprit 
is, would say to the latter“ Well, why I should be made to 
suffer for your guilt ; either mend your ways or I shall report 
you to the authorities.” The man in fault may be able to satis- 
fy one or two individuals by flattery or by offers of money, but 
he would not be able to sati-fy all the villagers in these ways, 
Mui ual jealousy would be the result, which would very likely 
result in a convietion being seciired. Or the zamindars, to avoid 
worry and the heavy burden of the penalty, will make such 
arrangements*among themselves as will have the result of sensi- 
bly diminishing the crime, or exterpating it at no distant date, 
49- In my opinion, the remedy above mentioned is the best 
that can be adopted. But should the 

Government be unwilling to have re- 

course to such a measure, I would ther, in view of the obser- 
vations already made, make the following saggestions :-— 

I. That Officers of mature experience and old stand- 
ing be appointed Deputy Commissioners of the 
districts in which the proclaimed villages are 
situated, and that these be not subjected to con- 
stant changes’ and transfers, As a rule, they 

- ought to remain in the district to which they are 
attached for at least a period of five years. 

2. That their duties in connection with Female infane. 
ticide should be specifically laid down i— 

(A). —They ought to speak to leading men of the district 

on the subject, make suggestions to them, ask 


Another remedy. 
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their -advice, weigh how far,it is worth adoption, 
and agitate the matter as best as they can, 

(B) —They must associate with. them, in their work, their 
Revenue Assistant, who is constantly on tour and 
has ample opportunities of making enquiries on 
the spot and devising measures tostop the crime 
and of detecting it when perpetrated, If not a 
Revenue Assistant, some othtr native Extra-Assist- 
ant Commissioner or Extra-Judicial Assistant of 
long standing and experience, or of known andexcep- 
‘tional ability, must be associated. I must frankly 
say, however a European Officer may claim to 
have a knowledge of the country, and however 
intimate he may be with the people and liked 
_and respected by. them, he cannot have those 
means ot ascertaining the real state of affairs which 
a Native Officer born and brought up in the country 
has. Such Native Officer (not below the rank of an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner) must be ex-officio a 

_° member of the District Board. 

(C).—That the Native Officer should receive his instruc- 
tions from the Deputy Commissioner from time 
to time as to how he is (o act in the matter, 

‘D).—That the Native Officer should lay before the Deputy 
Commissioner at each general meeting of the 
District Board, a report on the mea-ures adopted 
to suppress the crime. The Deputy Commissioner 
should then discuss the į oints notéd in the Report, 
or any other points that may arise, with the mem- 
bers present and give them full opportunity to 
express their views, or to represent personally in 
what way ‘any of them has exerted himself in 
attaining the end wished for, and with what degree 
of success, 

3. That the Native Officer appointed to the duty should 

be selected by the Commissioner of the Division. 

4. That the Native Officer in question should, at the close 
of each year, submit his report in Enelish (if he knows 
English, otherwise his report must be translated into that 
language) to the Deputy Commissioner, describing in full 
detail what action has been taken to suppress the crime, and 
with what result 

3. That it should be laid down as the duty of the Deputy 
Commissioner to submit, by a certain date of January in each 
year, a special report on the subject of Female. Infanticide in 
his District, describing what measures he, in conjunction with 
his native assistant, has adopted towards its suppression and with 
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what result. He shauld describe on what dates he and his 
native assistant visited the proclaimed villages, to what 
leading men of’ the district he spoke on the subject, what were 
their views, what he himself thought of those views, and whe- 
ther, from a practical standpoint, they were of any use and how, 
The report to be submitted to the Government through the 
Commissioner of the Division who should, of course, be at liberty 
to add to it his own Observations and remarks. The report 
by the Native Officer to form an appendix to this report. 

6. Where the results proved favourable, the approbation 
of the Government to be communicated to the Officers con- 
cerned, and the leading men whose influence, advice or ‘co- 
operation may have tended to secure this end to be endowed 
with ‘Khilats of honour. A recognition merely on paper 
can not have that effect and value in the eyes of the native 
of India of the class mentioned above (though no doubtit- 
has its value in its own way) as adress of honour, which they 
consider a source of real pride and distinctjon. Where 
influential-natives were allowed such dresses of honour, it would 
be impolitic not to honour Native Officers in the same way 
if they had proved themselves worthy of it., 

As for headmen of tribes and villages’ who assist in the 
cause, how gratified they would feel if a ¿ungi or a shawl 
or a cloak of Pushmzna were given’ to them in a meeting of 
the District Board by the Deputy Commissioner, or, in a‘ Local 
Durbar held for the purpose, by the Commissioner of the 
Division . Te : i 

so. It was the opinion of Sir Robert Montgomery that 
- f one great cause of the prevalence of 

Female education ae obnoxious and evil customs in India 
technical schools for was the want of female education. He, 
females, therefore, strongly advocated female 
education and laid its foundation in the Panjab by establish- 
eing the Zszri Siksha Sabha (or the . Society for Female 
Education) at Lahore. In my opinion, two. sorts of schools 
should be opened in the villages brought under the operation. 
of the Act ;—of these, one should be for the education. of 
girls in elementary books, and another (or a branch of the 
same) for instructing them in the arts of sewing and other 
handicraft work, such as making caps, hats and fans, manu- 
facturing embroidered work, making gloves, stockings, 
baskets, fancy work on cloaks, jackets, handkerchiefs, 
&c., and other industries of light but remunerative character. 
Among other causes that influence parents to kill infant females, 

l f one, doubtless, is that the girls, on grow 
„ One more mative for ing up, prove of no use to them in point 
killing female infants: Of earnin hereas b begin to. 
eID a e T AR g, whereas boys begin to.earn 
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‘as soon as they reach the age of discretion, and are, indeed, 
taught to earn even before that. The articles prepared 
-by these girls.could be profitably sold, and would prove 
a source of income to their parents, so long as they remained 
unmarried, and to ‘themselves in their after-life. There are 
many professions which could be easily taught to the girls, 
and would be sure to prove a good source of income to them. 
If each unmarried girl in this way earmed,‘on the average, four 
annas a day, her parents would be materially assisted by her 
industry, and, instead of depriving girls of their lives, they 
would become anxious for an increased proportion of them 
among their offspring. The results of their industries would 
sell well in the markets of towns and cities by both retail 
and wholesale, Above all, there can be no doubt that the in- 
dustries would prove a source of blessing to the husbands of 
these girls, when they came to be married. Instead of a lazy set 
of people knowing only how to eat and sleep, or pass their time 
in idle talk, they would become ornaments of their house, 
and acquire habits of diligence and industry. One great 
good which -would result from their proficiency in industrial arts 
would be that they would be able easily to impart their 
knowledge to their girls, who, in their turn, would become 
useful and prudent members of the household before marriage, 
and good partners in life afterwards. Should this custom 
grow up, who would not prefer heartily looking after the safety 
and well-being of their female offspring to mercilessly de- 
stroying their lives in infancy ? 

51. It may be argued, with reference to the dbove proposal 
to teach light industrial arts to girls 
in villages, that they do not remain idle 
even now, They work at the grinding 
mill, and spin, or do other household work, cooking food, 
taking bread for male relations to the field, &c. But these 
works either yield no gain at all, or are not sufficiently remu- 
nerative, for the income from them does not assist parents in 
their house expenses. What I advocate is the introduction of 
industrial arts in technical schools to be opened for girls in 
villages. It is the duty of a paternal Government to provide 
such means as I have suggested for the benefit of its subjects, 
and what incalculable blessings to the country would not 
result, if such schools were opened for boys, too, in villages and 
towns. At any rate, I would strongly urge the establishment 
of such schools for girls in proclaimed villages. 

52. With respect to rules framed under the Female Infanti- 
cide Act, if the coercive measures 
suggested by me are not to be adopt- 
ed, I would recommend that the rules already in force may 


“Present occupation of 
girls of no gain to parents. 


Rules under the Act. 
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be allowed to -stgnd. JI don’t think that the altérations 
made are important, or such as are likely to lead to any prac- 
tical good. AN that is needed and is desirable is the atterition. 
_ of the- Deputy Commissioners. Much lies in their power in 
the way of success if they take the matter into their heart, dnd 
if the obstacles put in the way oftheir success are removed by 
the Government. If the rules are to be enforced with any 
degree of success, their duties in connection with this important 
subject must be clearly defined in some such way as f have 
suggested. They must submit yearly reports on it in the same 
way as they submit reports on the working of the several 
Departments: under them.—the Registration, the Excise, the 
Educational, the Municipal, &c. The present rules answer 
all the purposes of the Act.very well. It only requires to be 
seen that they are worked out well, and that the supervision, 
is thorough and effective. If there is any drawback ‘with res 
ference to them, it is the want of strict supervision. When 
there is laxity of supervision, the best rules framed must fail to 
realise their object and remain a dead letter, . 

53. Lastly, I would point out that the subject is. of vast 
importance and, as pointed out by Sir 
Dennis Fitzpatrick, full of difficulties In 
my opinion,.as I have already stated at full length, there are only 
two ways of meeting the difficulty, namely, either by intro- 
ducing coercive measures like those recommended, which P 
have no doubt would prove most effectual, or, by adopting a mild 
policy by defining clearly to the chief controlling authorities of 
the District their duties in connection with the subject, associa- 
ting .Nativé Officers of ability and experience with them, and 
enjoining on them the necessity of creating an interest in the 
matter in the minds of influential natives of the country and 
heads of communities, and rewarding their services by khilats, 
or some other like recognition by the Government, which is 
the key-note of success, 


Concluding remarks, 


M. L. 


ART. X.—THE ‘BALLAD OF KUVALAYASWA, 
l _, THE QUEST. . “ 
In days of yore when hermits strove 
High grace from heaven to gain . l 
On lonely hill, in- distant grove, a 
By prayer and řite and pain, 
Malignant demons foul-and bold 
Roamed the dark woodlands through, 
And o'er the sunny realm of Oudh 
Reigned Satru-jit, the true, 


A hermit Gdlav sought the king 
To crave his instant aid, eee: 
And by him stepped a shapely steed ; 
Thus to the king he said—~ 
“© king! a demon me assails 
-In many a beast-like guise, 
Devotion, rite and prayer he mars, 
. Vexing my thoughts and eyes. 
“As late in deep distress’ I sighed, 
-From heaven down’ came this steed, , 
And straight’ a voice unearthly spake, a 
(Hearken, O king, and heed !)—: > 
‘This horse can match the sun’s swift flight . ; 
_ And course the world around, T 
Through-air, through water free he moves, 
Midst hills and underground, 


“í Go, seek thee out king Satru-jit, 
And seek out eke his son, 
Give them this horse,.and by their aid 
Thy safety shall be won, 
For, mounted on this steed; -the prince 
The demon vile shall slay, 
And earn renown!’ .So.spake the Woice, --/ 


O king, the call obey !” 
VOL, CIV.] 12 
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The king obeyed and freely sent 
His son to tempt the quest, 
- So forth they fared, the prince and saint— 
~ It was the gods’ behest. 
They reached the hermit’s calm abode, 
A grove with stream and shade, 
And day ‘and hight the prince nen watch, 
His arms beside him laid. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE DEMON, 
The demon he knew not the prince’s stout arm 
Was guarding the hermit from danger and harm 5~ 
One ‘even he entered the grove as a boar, 


_ And scattered the brahmans with fear arfd uproar, 


Upstarted the prince at the cries of affright, ` 

He sprang to his steed and the beast put to flight ; 
His richly-chased bow with his full strength he drew, 
And deep in its fank sped the swift arrow true. 


Sore wounded and bleeding, the boar, in dismay, 


_ To the woodland for shelter fled headlong away ;. 


And fast spurred the prince—ho ! the task is nigh done !— 
Like the wind in its gallop his charger raced on, ` 


For mile after mile rushed the chase and the flight, 
Till wide yawned a chasm, ’t was murky as night. . 
The boar in it vanished—he slacked not his speed, 
And down in the gulf leapt the rider and steed. 


Down, downward hé sank, with the dank gloom around; 
But light at last broke, and he reached the firm ground. 
He gazed him about, and no boar could he see, 

But the Nether-world vast to his view opened free. 


‘THE MEETING, 
Before him stood the demons’ town, 
With rampart, tower and.hold ; 
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And many a palace rose within, e 
All wrought of purest gold, 

Its gate stood wide, he entered in ;- 
Its streets he wandered through ; 

All silent and deserted ’twas, 
And no one met his view; : ` 


At length a lady hurrying came— 
She passed him heedless by ; 
He watched her seek a palace near 

And through its portal hie, 


“ Now hap what may perchance!” quoth he, 


_- “I?I follow close her ways,” 
He entered, too, with fearless heart, ` 
But wide-eyed with amaze, 


Within he saw a couch of gold 3 

. There lay a damsel lone, 

With gentle face and down-cast eyes, 
All sad and woe-begone ; 

Yet wondrous rare her loveliness, a 
So noble was her mien,— ik 


Thought he, “1n this dread Under-world e 


’Tis sooth the goddess-queen,” 


She gazed in wonder, “ Who is this ? 
Is he a god above? 

So shapely, gallant and so grand— 
Tis sure the god of love {” 

Thrilled with a feeling strong, she rose, 
Then, trémbling backward, shrank, 
And on the ground distraught and wan 

In sudden faint she sank. 


The lady hastened to her side, 
(No handmaid marked her swoon,) 
And, bending o’er with loving care, l 
To life restored her soon, 
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“ Tell me, fair dame, what made her swoon ? ” 
_ Right courteously he said ; 
With blended grace and modesty 

The lady answer made: 


“This maiden is Maddlasa ; 
Her father réigns on high, 

Chief of the heavenly minstrel bands. 
True friends are she and 1; 

In girlish love and play we joined ; 
But now, a widow lone, 

I share her grief and prison here, 
For friend and friend are one. 


“ As she her garden roamed one day» 
Far from my watchful care, 

A demon from this Nether-world 

aw her unguarded there ; 

Smi®with her loveliness, he seized 
And bore her to this place, 

In magic darkness shrouding her— 
The thief and-villain base! 


“ But, sooth to say, itwas foretold, 
Foretold was :e’en théday ; 
And yet withal this promisewent, 
Her anguish to allay :— 
‘The demon shall not thee possess, 
But with an arrow he N 
Who wounds him in the world of men ` 
‘Shall soon thy husband be.’ 


“ This day the demon, bent on ill, 
A hog-like form assumed ; 

But thy keen dart has struck him down, 
E’en as‘his fate was doomed, , 
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In eager haste I followed him; 
I have but now:come back; 
The doom.is donet- I saw him fall, 

Foiled in his base attack. 


“ And why this maiden swooned away, 
I may the cause avow ; 

’Twas love at first sight, love for thee; 
O heart-enchanter thou! 

Thine is her heart, and saving thee ` 
No other lord she'll know, 

And she’s thy destined prize, for thou 

Hast slain the robber foe.” 


- THE MARRIAGE.. 
But who art thou?” ‘the lady ‘asked, ' 
“ How com'st thou here this day? - 
` Art thou a god, or dethi-god, 
Or heavenly minstrel? say! 
For here men cannot come, nor cai ' 
Thy body human be, A 
Tell me this trùly, e’en as I 
Have told the truth to thee.” 


-'The.prince then told- her all the tale: , 
With ready speech and fair, 
;~'What he had done, and who he was, 
And.how he entered there, 


The maiden heard the marvellous words ; 


They made her heart rejoice ; 


“Yet dull and strange the scene appeared, 


And awe still hushed her voice. ; 


O blithely quoth the lady then, 
‘Tis truly told, sweet maid ; 

‘Thy weary waiting now is o'er; 
and: to. the penege she said— Oa 


ror 
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“© hero; thou hast spoken true, 
So now the maiden wed ; _ 

Wedded to thee her bliss is sure ; 
She need no evil dread,” 


While, hope and fear perplexed the maid, 

* Consenting, he replied, 

And straight the simple rites performed: 
To wed his destined bride. 

Fuel he took and kindled fire, _ i 
Her to his side he drew ; 

Together joined, they breathed the prayers 

And made the off’rings due. 


“ Farewell, dear maid!” the lady said, 
“ Farewell,.O hero true! 

Now. I, with ‘heart and mind at’ ease, 
My vow at once renew 3' 

For I did swear a life-long vow, 
When my dear lord was slain, 

From shrine to shrine to wander pure, 
And meet for death remain.” ` 


“THE RETURN, 

Ah! sadly they parted, the bride and her friend-; 

Yet love was before her, and sorrow must end 

“ Now mount we my steed,” quoth he ;-“ home. let us ride 
No more ‘in this cavernous world will we bidé,” 


A demon espied him and strode in his path, 

And quickly his comrades he roused in his wrath— 

“ Ho | friends to the rescue ! she’s snatched from our eyes, 
This pearl among maidens, our heaven-v -won prize! ĝi 


“Stand!” shouted the chiefs, and to arms they upsprung 
Their arrows they shot and their javelins they flung, 
Their swords they unsheathed, and they rushed to the e fray 
But proud in his valour he laughed as in play, 


a 
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He raised his great bow, and his arrows he drove 

So fast and so furious, -their weapons he ‘clove ; ; 

-And thickly the face of the Under-world ‘soon 

With broken swords, arrows. and javelins was strewn, 


His terrible magical weapon he threw; 
Full into the midst of his foemen it flew ; 
And lo ! from it blazed forth the levin around, 
And blastedsand burnt sank the host to the ground, 


O, the demons are slain, and the task has been done! 
And the victor as meed the fair damsel has won! 

So blithely and fearlessly homeward they rode, 

_And triumphant he entered his father’s abode, - 


O, loud was the praise of the steed Kuvalay, l 
Who bore his brave rider to victory high! 

And glorious his master, who.won a new nathe; ` 
As Kuvalayáswa, O, great is his fame 1 


KE, P. 


ART, XL—GREEK SONNETS. as 
-THE MELIAN APHRODITE. À 
f (VENUS OF MILO.) 
For starrier shapes than Earth’s,-in Melos’ isle, , 
Yearn’d the Gréék «pouth, whose subtle hand and eye 
Delivefance wrought for this Divinity, 
Who pined unseéh Within her Parian pile ; 
‘Hini from his quest no: joyance might beguile, 
Till.yon prod Queen; in peérless symmetry, ` 
Flashed radiant to his touch, and sea, and sky, 
And shoré were glad with Aphrodite’s smile. 
Shine, Victress, still ! Cold.centuries.of gloom’ 
Clouded thy long-lost loveliness in vain,® 
Nor us, who saw not thy auroral. bloom, 
In this thy deathless after-glow disdain, ; © ` 
_ But with thine immortality illume 
Castalian halls, and statued shades of Seine, 





i PENTELICUS. 

Hence sprang the flower august, Art’s lucent whole, 
Foam<white as Aphrodite from the seas, 
The Temple, and the Statue, and the Frieze, 
Victorious shapes divine, that charm the soul, 
When curbed Thought’s fiery steeds with calm control, 
Ictimes, Scopas, bold Praxiteles, 
And sceptred Phidias,\oftier yet than these, 
Keen charioteers, with Beauty for the goal. 


Deem not the Makers who coùid thus create, 

Pale phantoms on drear shores ofAcheron, 

But Conquerors, whose proud memofies consecrate 
This source of stars that ne’er may be Outshone, 
Birthplace of many a shrine supremely great, 
And peerless glory of the Parthenon. i 
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THE CYCLADES. 

Star-flowers asleep on Argo-furrowed seas, 
Whence Art august and lyric Beauty sprang, 
Ere fierce the Median onset roared and rang, 
And closed the death-grip of Themistocles ; 
What doom hath spared ye for such days as these ? 
Who heard the invasive Baccltic cymbals clang, 
And where aflame the ecsfatic minstrel sang, 
When crowned Apollo swayed the Cyclades. | 


The Gods Wave fled the isles—but lingers still 
Their spel! divine, and those that spell who know, 
May roam thro’ this transfigured realm at will, 
“Whose cliffs are glorious with “their after-glow, 
And to the Delian’s silvery descant thrill, 

Where Pallas’ unelusive amaranths blow. 





ITHACA. 
Victorious still, wild surge and storm outbrave 
Those headlands, by Laertes son astray ` Ss 
Yearned for in faery regions far away, L 
In Circe’s palace, and Calypso’s cave ; 
Still Homet’s song has potency to save ; 
And robe, as Pallas erst, in bright array, 
The war-worn Chief, returned to Phorcys’ Bay 
From wind-vexed Ilion, and Scamander’s wave. 


Lo, the rude isle ! where sea, cliffs, mountains, gleam, 


Irradiate with Poesy divine, 

Lulled in the Naiads’ Grotto let me iea 
Of olives gnarled, and fountains crystalline, 
Eumaeus’ acorned dell, Polyctor’s stream, 


And Her, the Queen, whom all true hearts enshrine. 
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THE AREOPAGUS. 
No flower of Earth, but amaranthine bloom, 
Clasps this gray ridge, above the life-tide’s beat, 
I see the scarce-foiled Furies’ hard defeat, 
And Pallas’ smile Orestes’ soul illume ; 
Ab, when shall She her awful sway resume, 
Where, o'er the unloved Avengers’ dread retreat, 
` Frowns yon stern crag, the immemorial seat 
Of Justice, and inexorable Doom ? 


What though, despite rude War's tempestuous shock, 
Athenae’s shrines her deathless Past recall ? 

Time’s sullen siege they all too vainly mock, 

Their long, long Day is darkening toward the fall : 
The Parthenon shall pale before the Rock, , 
Whence flashed the lodestar from the lips of Paul, 


THE CERAMEICUS. 
Time’s jewelled cup they seized, and quaffed apace, 
Mid clash and clang of arms, the golden wine 
Of Poesy supreme, and Art divine, 
Strong runners in Fame’s great Olympian race, 
With Pallag crown their victor brows to grace, 
Till refluent Life no longer might enshrine 
Them, stricken, nor Alcestis’ arms entwine, 
Her loved one, yearning for her loved embrace. 


To them their hearth’s familiar citadel 

Was as a haven, whence all rudely rent, 

They roamed, in far Elysian valleys pent, 

Or mid eternal shadows doomed to dwell : 

.All griefs that vex the hopeless heart were blent 

In those two words—soul-uttered— Friend, farewell !” 
C. A. KELLY. 
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BELETRA TARE tame re 


URING the period covered by our present retrospect 
India has been called upon to face two of the forms 
of calamity against which the Chureh teaches Christians 
specially to pray. For the first time within living memory, 
pestilence, in-its most dreaded shape, has invaded her Western 
borders, and the whole of Northern India is in the throes of a 
scarcity which, till within the last few days, threatened to 
assume the dimensions of a famine of almost unparalleled 
severity. i - ` 
In spite of the enquiries of a Special Commission appointed 
_by the Local Government to investigate it, the early history of 
the Plague which has broken out in Bombay, is involved in 
obscurity. The disease, the outbreak of which was heralded, 
as in the case of many previous epidemics of the kind, by a 
murrain among rats, seems to have first attracted public atten- 
tion early in September ; but its actual beginnings have appa- 
rently not been traced, and it is highly probable that the city 
had become infected before the end of August. Whether this 
was the case or not, the date of the first appearance of the 
disease stands in suspicious conjunction with its recrudescence 
in Hong Kong in July and August last, while the fact that it 
first showed itself, as far as is known, in the Mandvi section 
of the town, in the neighbourhood of the docks, also points to 
the probability of its having been imported by sea, 
~~ Owing to doubts, for which it is extremely difficult to account, 
as to the true nature of the malady, much valuable time was 
lost before any serious attempt was made either to cleanse the 
infected district, or, what is probably far more important, to iso- 
late the sufferers ; and, though, in the end, the Health Author- 
ities applied themselves to the former task with creditable 
energy, the steps taken by them for the latter purpose appear to 
have been from first to last of a most half-hearted and perfunc- 
tory description. It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at, in the 
Jight of past experience elsewhere, that, under these circums- 
tances, very little success has attended their efforts to arrest the 
spread of the disease. Though the measures of conservancy 
adopted were at first followed by a diminution in the number 
of cases, the subsequent course of the epidemic seems to show 
that the coincidence was accidental. No relationship between 
the sanitary condition of streets or dwellings and the- liability 
of inhabitants or inmates to attack has so far been established, 
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the disease continuing to appear where it has once gained an 
entrance, with remarkable persistency, in spite of repeated 

~wleansings and disinfections, and this, it may be noted, being 
entirely in accordance with what has been previously .observed’ 
wherever it has once established itself. i 

On thé other hand, the statistics, so far, seem to create a 
certain presumption that the progress of the disease is aftected 
by the temperature and hygrometric’ condition of the atmos- 
phere, and possibly by variations in the amount of solar radi- 
ation. During the latter part of September, when the number 
of reported cases. averaged about twenty daily, a feeling was 
widespread that a good fall of rain would put an end to the 
visitation. But, as time went on, and, in the absence of rain, 

-the temperature rose and the moisture in the air diminished, 
the number of attacks fell pretty steadily till a minimum 
average of eight or ten å day was reached. Then came the 
hoped-for rain, with a consequent fall in the temperaturé~and- 
increase of humidity, and the number of cases at once leapt up 
to between forty and fifty daily, and this numbers has since been 
exceeded, The immediate prognosis would thus appear to be 
distinctly unfavourable, the probability being that the next two 
months, especially if they should be rainy, will supply just 
the meteorological conditions most favourable to the spread 
of the disease, which is essentially one-of temperate climates, 
and that not until the hot weather of March and April sets in 
can any alleviation be looked for, 

It is to be presumed that the Health Authorities of Bombay 
are subjecting she statistics of attacks and mortality to some 
sort of intelligent analysis-; but, in ‘the form in which they 
are published from day today in the papers,.owing to thé 
entire absence of any attempt at classification, they throw 
absolutely no light -on the question of the comparative liability 
of different classes or- different ages: to attack, still less 
on such questions as that raised by a statement, made on some 
sort of authority, that vaccinated persons enjoy a compara- 
tive immunity. On another point, of even greater practical 
importance, the published reports leave us wholly, or almost 
wholly, in the dark, Though it is understood that there has 
been an extensive exodus of the population from Bombay, 
and it is practically certain that many of the fugitives must’ 
have carried the infection to their new abodes, we are told 
nothing of the state of the public health in the -rural districts 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, where the bulk of 
them have probably gone, All that'is known of the- course of 
the disease outside the Municipal limits of Bombay, is that, in 
one or two instances-in which it has been carried toother. large 
towns in the neighbourhood, notably to Ahmedabad, it ‘has 
shown no tendency to spread. : 
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Very little, too, is heard of the mode of streatment adopted ; 
but what is known seems to point to the conclusion, which, 
indeed, is quite’in accord with what might have been expected 
from a survey of the history of medical progress generally, that 
the therapeutics of the disease has made practically np advance 
since it last appeared in Western Europe. It is, indeed, claimed 
that Dr. Yersin, a French physician resident in Cechin China, 
has obtained from the blood serum. of korses that have been 
subjected to a process immunisation, an anti-toxin which 
possesses both prophylactic and curative properties. It is 
understood, however, that the remedy takes six months to 
prepare, and it is not at present available for general use. 

Though no authenticated case of the disease has occurred 

in Calcutta, the opinion of the Health Officer to the contrary 
having been pronounced erroneous on grounds which seem 
conclusive, one consequence of the outbreak in Bombay has 
been. to arouse the authorities here toa keen sense of the 
necessity of thoroughly overhauling the conservancy of the 
town. Owing to the representations of Dr. Simpson and others, 
the Local Government, early in October, appointed a Medical 
Board to report and advise on the matter, as well as to take 
measures for dealing with the disease, should it unfortu- 
nately invade Calcutta; and, at the same time, the services 
of Dr. Banks, late Civil Surgeon of Puri, were entertained by 
the Corporation in the capacity of Chief Superintendent of 
Conservancy, . . 
. Under the instructions of the Medical Board, a personal 
inspection of the Municipal area has been mdde by Special 
Sanitary Commissioners; and they have submitted a report, 
‘which has been described by the Lieutenant-Governor as the 
most appalling document of the kind it has ever been his 
misfortune to peruse. Commenting on the report and that 
of Dr, Pilgrim, who madea similar inspection of the added 
area, the Board say that they disclose a state of things 
which, in its opinion, constitutes a standing menace to the 
health of the city, and may seriously affect the commercial 
relations of the port with foreign countries. “ They indicate 
a complete failure on the part of the Health Department of the 
Corporation to carry out the ordinary operations of .town 
conservancy.” The Board go on to state that they prepose to 
make a full and searching enquiry into the causes of this 
failure, taking, in the first place,- the evidence of the officers 
of the Corporation ; and ask that formal orders may’ be con- 
-veyed to them for the purpose, This has since been done ; 
and the enquiry has already been.commenced, the first witness 
examined being the newly appointed Chief Superintendent of 
Conservancy. A 
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At the same time¢he Board make certain preliminary re- 
commendations regarding the steps which should be adopted 
“TS remedy the state of things reported. These include, besides~ 
such measures of conservancy as the purification of the polluted 
sub-soil, a more effective system for the removal of refuse from 
the streets, the improvement of latrines, house connexions and 
surface-draitls, the closing of polluted wells, the paving of 
hackney-carriage stands, and the like, “large structural 
changes which will take time to carry- out, and will involve 
considerable expenditure and possibly legislation.” 

In a speech made by him at the inauguration of the Drainage 
Extension works, the Report was referred to at some length 
bythe Lieutenant-Governor, The Commissioners were informed 
very plainly that they stood, or would shortly stand, at the 
bar of public opinion in the matter, and’ urged to sink all 
differences and unite to initiate and carry through a scheme- 
of reform worthy of the first city in India, and their own res- 
ponsibilities. With reference to the question of, Building Re- 
gulations in particular, the Lieutenant-Governor expressed a 
hope that he might shortly hear that the Commissioners were 
prepared to work with him by concurring in the appointment 
of a Commission to deal with it, adding that he would not, in 
that case, have to consider the disagreeable alternative of 
proceeding without them, and in supersession of their authority, 

As régards the responsibility for past neglect, the Lieutenant- ` 
Governor observed that it would be for the Medical Board, in 
the first instance, to say where it lay, and to indicate what form 
the remedies, fn their opinion, should take. But, though the 
Lieutenant-Governor was thus, careful to avoid prejudging the 
Commissioners regarding the past, no less than to assure tliem ` 
of his confidence in the future, this plain speaking has been 
received by a large section of them with a furore of indigna- 
tion, and'steps were at once taken to call a special meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering what should be done to 
mark their sense of its enormity. Special offence seems to 
have been given to certain members of the Corporation by a 
comparison drawn by the speaker between its constitution and 
methods of working and those of -the Town Council of Bir- 
mingham, which, the Lieutenant-Governor pointed out, con- 
tains “only one lawyer. and one newspaper man;” which 
works with as little talking as possible; which does not waste 
time in doing over again ‘the work of its Committees, and 
which devotes its endeavours as much as possible to strength- 
ening and supporting the executive, and by a somewhat-- 
bantering allusion to the desire of certain of the Commissioners 
to pose as experts in bacteriology and to crucify the Health 
Officer. Had Sir Alexander Mackenzie known how hyper- 
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sensitive was the audience he. was addressing, he might 
possibly have avoided these burning topics. 

The economic outlook, though somewhat brighter thaneft 
was three weeks ago, is still such as to justify grave apprehen- 
sion. The premature cessation and general inadeqyacy of the 
rains throughout Upper India has resulted in a partial failure of 
both’the kharif and winter rice crops, while, owing® to the defi- 
ciency of moisture in, the soil, the spring crops in unirrjgated 
lands remained generally unsown. Though some difference of 
opinion seems to have existed as tothe extent to which stocks 
had been depleted, prices, in the early part of last month, 
were everywhere from eighty to a hundred per cent. higher 
than at the same time last year, and in some places higher 
than those of 1873-74, and the tendency was still upward, 
The rain that has since fallen, generally and abundantly in 
Bombay, and somewhat less generally and less abundantly 
ji the North-West Provinces and Bebar, has made late 
sowings of the rabbi crops ‘possible in the more favourably 
situated lands, and the hopes thus-created have been attended 
by a sensible fall of prices. There are two points, however, 
which must not be ignored, One is that it is only in exceptional 
cases that these sowings can be expected to yield average 
crops ; and the other is that, unless there should be abundant 
winter rain, the crops they will yield will be hardly worth 
reaping. Though, therefore, looking at the high general level 
of prices, the number of persons on the relief-works that have 
been everywhere opened is remarkably small, this is due to the 
fact that agricultural employment is for the “moment ample. 
Two months hence, should the season turn out adry one, prices 
~may.be expected to rise again to at least their previous level, 
and the position will then be very different. Fortunately the 
rainfall has been not only sufficient in Bombay, but unusually 
copious in Southern India, so that the area of scarcity will in 
any case be materially reduced. Fortunately, too, there are 
bumper crops in.Burmah and the Further East ; and these facts 
afford something like a guarantee that the prices reached last 
month are unlikely, at the worst, to be exceeded. On the other 
hand, even these prices, continued for any length of time, would 
mean semi-starvation for millions and a heavy strain on the 
resources of the Government. 

The Government, while doing everything in its power to 
relieve the pressure, by granting suspensions of Revenue, and 
to promote cultivation, by making advances for wells, and ‘while 
it has prepared an extensive programme of -relief-works, to be 

Jertaken in case of necessity, has so far declined to yield to 
+n pressure put upon it to import grain on its own account, 
But there are indications that it would not hesitate to adopt a 
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different policy shoulœ the machinery of private trade prove 
unequal to the occasion, . 

t seems doubtful whether, after all, the scheme of the Port- 
Commissioners of Calcutta for turning the accommodation of 
the Port ta better account by restricting the use of . the jetties 
by steamers to the purpose of discharging import cargoes, 
leaving them"the option of proceeding to the Kidderpore Docks 
to ship their export cargoes, or taking them in from boats in the 
stream, will be carried out. The scheme was forwarded by the 
Local Government to the Government of India with a strong 
recommendation that it should be accepted ; but the Government 
of India, while disposed to favour its adoption, if the ability of 
the Port Trust to meet the annual expenditure involved is satis- 
factorily demonstrated, and if it can be shown to have the support 
of the mercantile community generally, declines to sanction it 
in. the absence of more convincing proof than it at present. 
possesses that the latter is the case. The result is that the 
Local Government has called for a more definite expression of 
the views of the Chamber of Commerce in the matter. In the 
meantime a special general meeting had . been independently 
called by the Chamber to consider a Resolution of Mr. W. 
McDonald condemning the scheme, This was rejected at. the 
meeting, by show of hands, by a majority of twenty-two to 
nineteen, in favour of an amendment by Mr, Simson approving 
the scheme ; but a poll which has since been taken has resulted in 
the rejection of the amendment by a majority of twenty seven 
to twenty-three. It seems clear that, under these circumstances, 
the Government of India is bound by the terms of its recent 
letter to the Local Government to withhold its sanction, and 
the Port Commissioners and Chamber will have to reconsider 
the whole question. ; 

In the course of his cold-weather tour, which was brought to 
a close on the 4th instant with a trip to the famous city of 
Ujjain, the Viceroy has visited Ulwar, Ajmir, Oodeypur, Jaipur, 
Bikanir, Jodhpur, Ahmedabad, Barodaand Indore. His Ex- 
cellency reached Jabalpur, on his return journey on the 5th 
instant, and is expected to arrive in Calcutta on the roth, 

Sir Francis Maclean took his seat on the Bench of the High 
Court, as Chief Justice, on the 19th ultimo, when the first duty 
hehad to perform was that of replying to an address of the 
Advocate General, expressing the regrét of the Bar at the loss 
of one of its leading members, in the person of the late Mr. 
Monmohun Ghose. - f 

Among ‘thé other personal changes of: the quarter are +h= 
appointment of Mr. William M.. Young in succession to: 
‘Dennis Fitz Patrick, who retires from the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of the Punjab, and of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton in the place’ of 
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=-Among political events of the past three months unconnect- 
ed with India, the Presidential election in the United States 
possesses the greatest interest for the world at large. The 
contest turned practically upon the currency question ; and the 
return of the “sound money ” candidate by an overwhelming, 
and, with one exception, unprecedented, ntajority has not only 
relieved the United States of a load of anxiety, but has had 
a reassuring effect throughout the monetary and commercial 
world, The largeness’ of the majority -was probably due, to 
some extent, to the accident that the Republican candidate 
was also the champion of order against anarchy, Mr. Bryan’s 
populist programme having, there can be little doubt, created 
wideenraad alarm not merely among the classes, but among 
ve anything to call “their own, including the 
ole of the labouring section of the community. 
st, it is very doubtful what the issue of the struggle 
might have been, As it is, the result is accepted as decisive on 
both sides, and its announcement has been followed by a gene- 
ral revival of business and a rise of prices of both stocks and 
produce, which will tend largely to reconcile the silver party, 
or rather the bulk of their supporters, to their defeat. - It is 
generally understood that Mr. McKinley’s first measure will be 
the introduction of a Tariff Bill, but the conditions of the 
election -furnish a fairly good guarantee that it will be on 
moderate lines. The success of Mr. McKinley’s Presidentship 
and, in a large measure, the future of the country, will, how- 
ever, dépend chiefly on the steps he-may take to place the 
Kurrency on a sound footing, and here the problem with which 
he has to deal is, perhaps, the most difficult of its kind that 
human ingenuity has ever been called upon to solve, 
. In the domain of Englislr politics, the most prominent event 
of the period under review has been Lord Rosebery’s resigna- 
tion of the Liberal. leadership. Seldom or never, probably, has 
the leader of a great political party surrendered his post with 
greater satisfaction to himself, Occupying as he did from the 
first a position which the force of circumstances had rendered 
untenable, the wonder, indeed, is that he did not retire from it 
long ago, the more so that he has never enjoyed the confi- . 
dence of the majority of his nominal supporters, or the hearty 
allegiance of his second-in-command, There can be no doubt, 
owever, that, by waiting, he has secured one signal advantage, 
Not only, as a writer in the Fortnightly Review says, bas he 
made his exit at thetime and inthe form best calculated to 
attract public attention, ‘but he has made it at the moment 
when. he could do so with the most grace a and: the least loss of 
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reputation. It- may be that, in’ resigning the leac 

cause he could not conscientiously support the policy 

handed intervention in Armenia urged by Mr. Glad 

accepted by the majority of his party, he was merely taking a 
step which he knew must otherwise be forced upon him later 
on. Itemay, in fact, be, as the writer already referred to says, | 
that he resigned the leadership because he had. no party left to | 
lead ; because a section of Radičal malcontents were leaving no 
stone unturned to bring about his deposition, while the, moder- 
ates who preferred his leadership, were reluctant to come for- 
ward and support him ; but the fact remains that he retired at 
ajuncture when he could do soon grounds that commanded 
the hearty approval of all prudent men. 

In spite of the Czar’s personal interviews with Lord Salis- 
aay, at Balmoral, and, again, with M. Hanotaux, in Paris, 
and the better understanding between at h 
Great Powers which is believed to have re 
there is no visible sign that the Armenian . 
nearer a satisfactory settlement to day than ft'n opt è 
months ago. Lord Salisbury, at the Guildhall bangùvẹ, id 
M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber, have spoken, vaguely 
of a common course of action having been agreed upon ; bu 
the information to be gained from either utterance as to-th 
precise nature of the measures contemplated, is wholly nega 
tive. They. are not to involve isolated action on the part 
any of the Powers, or the recognition of Armenian autonom 
or any interference with the integrity of the Sultanate, or tl 
establishment of any sort of condominium; but the will 
united Europe is, in case of necessity, to be manifested. 
Constantinople in such a way 4s to obtain from the Sultan 
amelioration of the conditions of public and private life in h 
. Empire. So far M. Hanotaux. At the Guildhall, Lo! 

. Salisbury, in a. speech, the most noteworthy feature of whic 
. was its diffuseness, after congratulating | his audience on tl 
unanimity of public opinion in England against isolated actic 
by Great Britain, and after giving reasons why neither tl 
British fleet nor the British army was a fitting instrament 
.secure good government in Turkish proyinces in the interii 
of Asia Minor’; why the Powers should not be condemned | 
selfish, if they ‘did not view the problem in the same emotion 
spirit as it had aroused among Englishmen, and: why Engl ’ 
should not adopt a policy of splendid renunciation, in the \ 
hope of convincing the Powers of her unselfishness and vir 
went on to repudiate the assumption that there is any -per 
„nent antagonism between Great Britain and Russia, 
added :— . 
` “J have good ground for believing that the ‘Russian Gov. 


wn, 
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pursues the same object and entertains the same view as 

concerning these terrible events in tie East. Of course 

may be a difference of opinion, and possibly there will) 

to the means to be pursued, I do notsee any difficulty” 
in concurring in any proposition to exercise force in which the 
five other Powers may concur, but whether they will do so I 
do not know. At present I have only to repeat what I ven- 
tured to-say from this place last year—it is through the channel 
of the Sultanate, and through that alone, that we can hope to 
convey to the Christians and Moslems of the Turkish Empire 
some slight portion of that good government which has been 
the privilege of the West for so long. 

“I observed in the newspapers that some exercitation was 
E ante because the Turkish Government has promised to 
release all persons who are in prison without any charge 
against them.and to forbid the policé to prosecute any inno- 

—gent-Armenians, It is very good of the Turkish Government 
to go so far, and of course it is a source of satisfaction to know 
that they have found out at last that those two practices are 
not consistent with the highest ideals of civilisation; but they 
do not justify me in forming any definite idea of what measure 
of practical -realisation will be given even to aims so humble. 
For that the future must determine ;- for that the wisdom of the 
six Powers must arrange. We must hope that they will be 
successful, that we shall be able to convince the Turkish 
Government that it is drifting down the current which leads 
to an abyss, and that we shall be able to turn them aside be- 
fore they have arrived at the cataract. 

“But whether that be so or not, we have no doubt ‘of ‘what is 

-our-duty in the matter, Our first duty is towards the people 
of this country, to maintain their interests and their rights ; 
our second duty is to all humanity, Moslem as well as Christian ; ; 
to the people who constitute the armies of Continental Europe, 
as well as to the miserable wretches who have suffered in these” 
Armenian massacres, It is our duty, so far as we can, to 
rescue the one without endangering the other ; to bring redress 
to the thousands without threatening the millions with ruin ; 
and we believe we have some ground for a confident hope that, 
by placing ourselves frankly on the side of the European 
Powers and doing all we can to: develop in them any wish, any 
desire, to procure better things—-doing all we can to. direct 
their counsels wisely, and to bring their forces, if need be, into 
useful application, we shall be able to wipe out this great dis- 
grace which blots the fair fields of South-Eastern Europe 

“Rithout imperilling the harmony of the Powers and without 


- bringing any hazard to the priceless blessings of the peace 
which we value so dearly,” . 
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These utterances have been interpreted as meaning that, in 
certain eventualities, the Powers will combine to depg 
Sultan, But, except that Lord Salisoury plainly iw 
that the use of force is a probable contingency, they lcavc uo 
wholly in the dark as to the means to be employed to secure 
that end, or to restore order if, as seems highly probable, the 
existing regime should end in general anarchy. 

The Venezuelan imbroglio has been settled by ‘an under- 
standing between England and the United States that terri- 
tories ‘oécupied by settlers of either of the disputant nations 
for a period of fifty years shall be excluded from the arbitra- 
tion ; Venezuela has signified her acceptance of this condition, 
and the King of Sweden is freely spoken of as President de- 
signate of the Commission of Arbitration. which is to consist, 
besides, of two English and two American Judges. 

No further active operations have taken place in the Soudan 
and the Dervishes have so far made no sign, that they con- 
template attempting to recover their lost territory. In the 
meantime the Court of Appeal at Alexandria has condemned 
the Egyptian Government to refund the half million of the 
reserve fund used for the campaign and to pay all costs; the 
Egyptian Government has promptly repaid the amount "from 
the cash balance in its Treasury, and England has undertaken 
to advance £200,000, and further sums if required, to go 
on with, 

Considerable excitement has been caused in Vienna by the 
publication, in the Hamburg Nachrichten, of a statement, 
evidently isspired by Prince Bismarck, that, soon after the 
accession of Alexander III, a secret treaty was entered into 
between Germany and Russia, by which the contractin | 
parties bound themselves to maintain a benevolent neutrality 
in the case of either of them being attacked by a third Power, 
This treaty, which was not communicated to the other members 
of the Triple Alliance, was, it is said, signed in 1884; but in 
1890, when apparently it expired by effluxion of time, Count von 
Caprivi, the new German Chancellor, declined to renew it, on 
the ground of its incompatibility with the Triple Alliance. The 
German Government has refused either to deny or affirm the 
authenticity of the statement, which is considered to throw an 
important light on the rapprochement between Russia and 
France. There can be little doubt that the contingencies 
specially contemplated on either side were an attack, on the 
one hand, by Austria on Russia, and, on the other, by France 
on Germany. The revelation certainly will not tend to streng4 
then the Triple Alliance, On the other hand, it is untikely 
that, at this date, it will sensibly weaken it, except in so far as 
it may tend to cast doubt on the good faith, of Germany 
generally. : 
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The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Sir J. A, 
Crowe; Sir W. J. Moore, K.C.LE. ; Senator Luigi Palmieri ; 
Major ‘General Frances J. T. Ross ; : Sir John Erichsen ; the 
“Right Honourable G, Denman ; Katharine K] afsky ; Mr. H. T, 
Rivaz; Sir G. M. Humphrey ; Mr, William Morris, the Poet; 
General Sir James Abbott, K.C.B. ; Lord Kensington ; Major 
General Tod-Brown, C.B. ; General Trochu ; Mr, Géorge du 
Maurier, artist and author ; Dr. E. W., Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; Baron Sir Frederick von Mueller, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S.; Admiral Sir Richard Wells ; Mr. G. A. Fripp, R.W.S. ; 
Mr, Henry Trimen ; Sir Albert’ Sassoon; M. Challemel 
Lacour ; Ur. George Harley, F.R.S.; Rear Admiral Walter 
Stewart, C.B. ; Cardinal Hohenlohe ; Surgeon-General William 
Munro, M.D., C.B.; Duke William of Wurtemburg ;. Mr. 
Monmohun Ghose ; Admiral H., D. Grant ; Admiral Sir G. H. 
Richards ; General Sir R. O. Bright, G.C.B.; General P. F 
Gardiner ; Major-General George Mein; Mr. Coventry 
Patmore ; General, Frederick Boulton ; General Sir Charles 
Staveley ; Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 


December gth, 1896. 
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Sir George Tressady, By Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD, Macmillan 
& Co, London and New York, ` 


T is to be regretted that, in Sir George Tressady, in spite of 
a certain cleverness, Mrs. Ward does not succeed in rivet- 
ing the interest of the reader more.securely. It requires more 
or less of mental effort to keep. the attention concentrated on 
her tale. The book is always ‘heavy in hand,’ and does not 
carry. one away with it. In these days of pressure, when jaded 
brains have recourse to fiction as a relief from mental strain, 
. One does not want to ride a halting horse, or even a superior 
Arab prone.to sleepy tripping. Tyran 
The characters most faithful to life are the two on whom 
Mrs. Ward appears to have expended least effort—Mrs. Allison 
and the mother of George Tressady. No observant person 
mingling in the class of society to which Mrs, Allison belongs, 
can avoid recognising her individuality, or marvelling over the 
tyranny that religious fervour can exercise over a mind of such 
_ delicate intellectual’ resource. 
, Upon the personality of Lady Tressady, senior, we stumble 
continually. She is always to be found fighting the eternal 
fight with advancing age, and endeavouring to shelter her de- 

_caying chatms in sheaths of Worth’s most extravagant weay- 
ing. She is the sharp thorn that lurks beneath the rose-leaves 
of many a homescircle, making her presence acutely felt, ar 
probing the family-purse, as well as the feelings of each 
separate member. One of the finest artistic touches in the 
book lies in the ruffling of that shallow-mind as the end of life 
approaches ;—-the piteous appeal to her son for some solution 
of the mysteries concerning a future existence, which, through- 
out her own career of petty worldliness,-she had so persistently 
ignored. 

Marcella is an old friend re-introduced to us in this novel,.and 
we must at once pronounce her’a wholly impossible woman, 

It often chances, with an author’s pet ideal, that, from excess 
of anxiety, she re-chisels it and exhausts the force of every, 
life-like lineament it originally possessed. The political coun 
‘terpart of Marcella, we recognise and acknowledge. What w 
question is the possibility of its co-existence with the poeti 
temperament and imagination with which Marcella is~also 
endowed. Asa ‘living poem,’ she is very loveable and real, 
but she’ could never be a political success ; while as a political 
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success, she would have been too practical a character for the 
indulgence of such sentiments. Had she posessed them, she 
would -have strangled them at their birth; but in our opinion 
rsiié never would have possessed them, and a romance of such a ~ 
nature as is here described could never have set itself in tune 
with politics, ° 

The character of Letty is consistent E and arouses 
more sympathy than the author probably either expects or 
desires, We consider Marcella’s conduct im ignoring her posi- 
tion and due, as Sir George’s wife, highly reprehensible, while 
Letty’s resistance to the suggestions of Lord Cathedine is mar- 
vellous considering her limited capacities, and the temptations 
of her environment. It was impossible for a wife so placed to 
regard Marcella otherwise than with jealousy under circumstan- 
ces that would have affected many a nobler mind than her own, 
Sir George Tressady is admirably delineated, and his actions 

h his somewhat complex characteristics,. so 

of weakness and of strength. Poor Letty’s 

certainly greater than’ her desert, when Mrs, 
Ward entombs her newly-recovered husband in the coal-pits, 
His death there is a strain after tragic effect, which was surely 
as unnecessary as it is depressing, 

We. do not think Mrs. Ward excels in -pourtraying the poorer 
classes; such instances as Mrs. Bachelor and the persons of 
her kind—are forced and unconvincing, : 

That the diction of the writer is good, ‘and her style high 
and pure in tone, we have only to quote the following passage 
to prove, It occurs when Marcella, from the standpoint of. her 
pure womanliness, has raised the veil, and giveh Sir George 

y,lressady an insight into the true aspect of existing facts con- - 
‘cerning human wretchedness, which all the arguments of her 
second-hand political rhetoric had failed to make him see ! 

Gomes Those few last sentences, that voice, that quiver of 
ë passion—they were her own, herself, nut Maxwell. The 
“ words were very simple, and a little tremulous ... but for 
“ one listener there they changed everything, The room, the 
“crowd, the speaker—he saw them for a moment under an- 
“ other aspect ; that poetic, eternal aspect thet is always there 
“ behind the veil of common things, ready to flash out on mortal 
“eyes, He felt the womans keart, oppressed with a pity 
“too great for it; the delicate trembling consciousness, like a 
“ point in space, ied on by the burden of the world, He 
“ stood, as it were, beside her, hearing with her ears seeing the 

itt earth-spectacle as she ‘saw it, with that terrible second- 
sight of hers ; the all-environing woe and tragedy of human 
“ things —the creeping hunger and pain, the struggle that 
“leads no whithery—the life that hates to live, and dreads ta 
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§ die—the death that cuts all short, and does but add onë 
“more hideous 4uestion to the great pile that hems the path 
“ of man. i 

" @ |. . , Is it starved tailoresses and shirtmakers alone. 
“ who suffer? Is there no hunger of the heart that matches 
“ande overweighs the physical? Is it not as easy for the rich 
“as the, poor to miss the one thing needful, the one thing that 
“ matters and saves? Angrily and in a kind of protest he 
“ put out his haitd, as it were, to claim his own share of the 


“ common pain,” 


The Sealskin Cloak. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, Macmillan 
& Co., London and New York, ` 


XE fear this story would have fared very badly in the 
hands of an impatient reviewer, The opening charac- 

ters are mechanical puppets, who parade their emotions =n k 
licly, on stilts. They scorn to pace the eart 
soles, like ordinary mortals, In the words of I 
they “fare forth,” from. the “ebon night? int8 + gr quem siput 
where such stainless souls float?” His women.,0q Aeon : 
vastly too good for “human nature’s daily food), poge% have 
“ a lofty disregard for the meaner trials of life ;”——they are, in 
short, not.women, but “exemplars of fair spirits that circle 
with eyes sad-pleading for the souls of men,” 

The hero shows a courage unparalleled in the history of 
fiction when he “re-lights Hymen’s torch” for a second ex. 
perience of the connubial felicity derived from such companions 
ship. If thts were to be the outcome of our civilisation, which 
Mr. Boldrewood pronounces to be “ completed,’ we should be 
fain to disagree with him in that view, and to see some prosd 
pect of reverting to the simplicity of barbarism, 

The plot is an amalgam of Enoch Arden,—reversed, varied 
with complications akin to those exhibited in the ‘pages of 
“The Woman in White ”—though Wilkie Collins in his wildest 
flights of dramatic exaggeration never presented us with such 
an overdrawn effect as that produced by Marguerite, when 
she appears to her mourning husband by the-side of her own 
tomb. Seeing what she is, we quite sympathise with him for 
fainting on that occasion, for Marguerite is absolutely void 
of the smallest symptom’ of human frailty; our author tells 
us she has “no narrow-souled jealousy— ; could “ have lived 
with many wives lovingly and loyally in the tent of the great | 
Sheik ;’—and yet, the writer declares that he has“ limned 
“ her portrait with feeble brush, and dimmest color.” We tur 
the page, however, and persevere, and are presently rewarded, 
with a transformation that is well-nigh magical, 
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When once the author transports us to Egyptian ground 
the high flown phraseology subsides int simple, intelligent, 
English, and Rolf Boldrewood is himself again ; a little further, | 
rand we can have no doubt of it, when he introduces us to 4¥fr, 
and Mrs. Baldhill, and their daughter Isabel. It is quite re- 
freshing to grasp their kindly hands of genuine flesh and 
blood, They are thoroughly wholesome and alive, and they 
carry us with them through that hare-brained campaign in the 
desert. There are touches which betyay the traveller in the 
tour through Egypt, and endow the hackneyed passage up 
the Nile with fresh interest; but itis when Mr, Boldrewnod 
lands his party safely in the native realm of Australia that he 
is at his best. Nothing can be trver or more faithful than 
the scene of the endeavour to tame the buckjumper, or the 
details of the sheep shearing. The Merradoolah home is, no 
doubt, exceptionally luxurious, but occasionally even the Bush 
can boast of such a spot, while its master is by no means 
exceptional in his hospitality and generosity. j 

Mr. ‘Stanhope, however, is by no means a fair sample of our 
English Honourables in regard to his accent, though well- 
drawn in other particulars. It is the exception and not the 
rule, to find a member of the English aristocracy enunciating 
his sentiments in the drawling tones of the Hyde Park loafer, 

The character of Celine Faucher promised well, and it is 
to be regretted that we are permitted to see so little of one 
who bade fair to be somewhat original, It is a relief to find 
that the immaculate Marguerite becomes somewhat levelled to 
her earthly surroundings by the humanising influence of the 
society into which’ her marvellous fate projects her, and we 
are almost inclined to forgive Mr. Boldrewood_ his abrupt 
feturn_to stage effect, because he bestows happiness all round 
with generous prodigality. ` r ; 

The title of the book appears to us to have too little to do 
with the matter of the story. : ‘ 

We would recommend the reader to skip the opening chap- 
ters, and assure him thorough enjoyment of all that remains 
of “ The Sealskin Cloak.” 


A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia ; with some Notes 
on Sport. By FREDERICK G. AFLALO, F, R.G. S., F. Z. 5. 
etc Illustrated by F Seth, London: Macmillan & Co., Ld 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1896. 

R. AFLALO’S Sketch of the Natural History of Aus- 
tralia possesses but little claim to scientific, and none to 
literary, merit; but it is admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which it is intended, that of a popular hand-book of the ` 
subject with which it deals, and the subject distinctly merits 
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such a hand-book, whether owing to its intrinsic interest, or 
to the widespread misapprehension that exists regarding it. 

well-known and generally. accurate a writer as the’ Rey, 
73. Wood, as lately as 1886, said of the great Australian 
Continent that all its really indigenous animals are marsupials 5 
while his Son, in his Nature and ‘her Servants, published in the 
same year, wrote : “ With one single exception (the dingo) no 
mammals belonging to any other group are found in any 
part of Australia. Inf the whole of the vast continent there 
are neither monkeys nor bats, nor beasts of prey, nor insect- 
eaters, nor bears, nor deer, nor rodents.” There is, perhaps, 
still some difference of opinion as to whether the dingo and 
the rodents are really indigenous to Australia, though, apart 
from the fact that they are placental, there seems to- be litile 
or no independent reason for doubting it; but, as a matter 
of fact, not only are tbere beasts of prey and insect-eaters, 
- albeit marsupial, in the Continent, but rodents and bats ‘which- 
do not share this peculiarity abound in great variety. Beyond 
the limits of the latter two genera, the dingo ard such aquatic 
mammals as the dugong, two or three whales, and three seals, 
are the only exceptions to the rule, while thirty families of 
Australian vertebrates, or nearly three-fourths of the whole, 
are found nowhere outside the region. 

Another common error is that it is the curious pouch which 
` differentiates the marsupials from placental animals, whereas 
it is really a by no means constant feature, and the peculiari- 
ties which entitle them to rank as a separate order, are really 
the absence of, corpus callosum between the hemispheres of the 
brain and the almost embryonic state in which the-young 
are born. ae 

Among other surprising features of the region are the com- 
plete absence of monkeys and wood-peckers ‘from its forests, 
and the presence there, and only there, of the curious platypus 
among lower mammals and the gorgeous lories among birds, 

In one of its peculiarities the platypus affords an illustra- 
tion of the liability even of such authorities in anatomy as 
Owen and Bennett toerror. In spite of the testimony of the 
aborigines on the point, the statement that it was oviparous 
was unhesitatingly rejected by these and other writers as 
absurd. The question was not finally settled till 1884, when 
Mr. Caldwéll, who, went out from England for the purpose of 
investigating it, succeeded in proving that the young are pro- 
duced from eggs, which are two in number, and are enclosed 
in a small white shell. 

A remarkable feature about the avi-fauna of Australia, whiclr 
is particularly rich, is that of the six or seven hundred species 
it includes, five hundred, in round numbers, are found nowhere 
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else. A similar feature is obsetvable in New Zealand, where 
no fewer than fifty-eight out of sixty-nine families. of land 
-birds are confined to the islands. “ Who,” says the autho, 
“can say what law restrains the strong-winged birds of 
Australia from visiting Maori-land, or some, of the 
grotesque birds of the latter regich—the mutton-eating Kea, 
for instance, once strictest of vegetarians, ort the shore- 
hunting exarhynchus, with its conical bil} turned to the right— 
from crossing the sea westward!” As a ‘specimen of the 
writer’s style, we may take the following passage regarding 
the mental capacity of the kangaroo :— 


Passing for a moment {rom the physical development of the kanga- 
rooto its mental standard, it would be interesting to know who fist 
described the animal, nay, the marsupials generally, as lacking in 
intelligence. Some student, in all probability, too ieady in his 
book learnt comparative anatomy to draw conclusions from the shape 
ofthe skull or size of the brain, For the enumeration of purely 

hysical characters, such as are given in his valuable catalogue 
by Olafield Thomas*. the dissection of specimens is all sufficient. 

When, on the other hand, we aim at giving some account, however 
meagie, of the habits of any wild animal in the state of nature, we 
must seek that animal eithe: in sts home or in the reliable narratives 
of those who have met it there, One of these courses is honest, the 
other generali; but more natural history is studied and written in the 
cosy armchai's of vublic hbraries than 1eaders wot of. ; 

Nenher tbe bush, however, nor the genuine observations of those 

who have hunted or stalked the kangaroo, could leave much impres» 
sion of that animal’s stupidity, so the report must have had its origin 
in the dissecting-roonr, The kangaroo has, let us grant, but a small 
brain, The seal bas, on the other hand, a very large one. Yer I 
have seen seals knocked on the head, one after anather, as stupid as 
any booby on an unvisited coast, ` . 
. Stupid ! that splendidly alert creature stupid, with the sensitive, 
twitching muzzle catching the faintest scent, great eyes sweeping the 
clear horizon, hairy ears warning it of the slightest danger! I wish 
some of these biog aphers might creep after it as I have done by tlie 
hour in the ful glare of that praless Queensland sun, and they would 
inwardly curse ns intelligence instead of laughing at its stupiay. 

Timid it is; as the bare or any other comparatively defenceless 
animal ; and jn its agony of fear it will sun pellmell befure the shout- 
ing eaters right past the deadly barrels Indeed, from the way the 
eyes lie back on either side the iong, árchen snout, the animal cannot 
see close objects directly before it, and has veen known, with what 
has been miscalled stupidity, to charge mght on an ambush and fall 
an easy prey to the buu cf a gun. Few animals so large are as 

< easily killed. The does have been known to die of fear, and tew but 
the ia:gest males can live before the hounds for half an bour, 

With so hitle cover as the plains afford, stal.ing these suspicious 
beasts is, as alreacy stated, very ticklish work. I have never crept 
through the damp Hignland heather after stags ; but visions of Biack 
used to rise before.me when wriggling along on the baked sand, and 
I often thought what a blessing a good Scotch mist would have been, 
One occasion Į recall perfectly, It was in the coast plains of central 
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Queensland. Hard gby ran a swift and turbid stream carrying down 
to the reef-bound sea all manner of flotsam from a mining camp a 
mile or two higher up, Over this racing débris flew hawks and kites 
innumerable, while sharks and catfish did the necessary scavenging™ 
beneath the suface, With rifles slung we crept through the dense 
belt of oyster studded mangroves and up the muddy bank, startling, 
maybe, more than one huge python and ‘epulsive crocodile, of whose 
occurrence in Queensland this {iver .is the southern boundary. As 
soon as we had emerged on the sandy plain, the glasses revealed 
a large herd of browsing kangaroo and wallaby, the whereabouts of 
which had been reported to us overnight. Cautiously as we advanced 
on the as yet unsuspecting beasts, every step flushed the long-billed 
ibis that flew shrieking from our path; and whenever we suddenly 
stooped out of sight, we were certain to light on a dozen hideous 
Itttle Jandcrabs, which bade defiance with their grotesquely large claw. 
The glasses being again bronght into requisition after we had made 
a détour of about a mile, now revealed several of the creatures reared 
on end, sniffing the air and evidently suspecting mischief, It was 
disheartening indeed that such “stupid” creatures showd observe us 
advancing in snake fashion through the long grass, when, without the. 
glasses they looked to our eyes the veriest brown specks against the 
deep green background. Scarcely daring to breathe, we crouched 
to the earth, forgetful of snakes, ants, and other solates of bush life 
until confidence was apparently restored. Another weary tramp of 
half a mile or so, and all further progress was blocked by a foul ditch, 
black and oozy. There was an abrupt halt, a muttered ejaculation, 
and a slight crackling of dry wood underfoot. Enough, though the 
objects of our care must have been full six or seven hundred yards off, 
and but for a miracle it would have been all up with our chance of a 
‘shot that time; the said miracle being that the “ boomers ’—veterans 
of the herd that are at times solitary and savage as the rogue elephant 
~-having tapped on the ground as a signal to the females and young, 
led off most unexpectedly past our ambush. Doubtless, as we were 
onan island, much of which was unreclaimed swamp, escape was 
impossible in any other direction, and though no mean swimmer in 


’ river or sea, the kangaroo wisely refuses to trust its weight to the 


treacherous mud. So past went the whole herd in those leapS and 
bounds that make them such difficult butts for the “new: chum.” On 
this occasion, two feli victims, one to each gun. 


The following remarks regarding the cause of the survival 


of the marsupial order in this region, though they throw little 
positive light on the subject are interesting : 


The presence ‘of a predominating marsupial order in ‘Australia 
has, besides practically establishing the long isolation of that conti- 
nent from the rest of the globe, also given rise to a number of 
ingenious theories professing to account for its survival in this last 
stronghold, , i ; 

The absence of large indigenous carnivora is one, and this has 
been advanced, though scarcely with reason, against the early origin 
of the dingo. The late Professor Owen also had a theory that nature 
hed designed the order to fight the battle of life amid the peculiar 
difficulties of those great central- deserts of the only exclusively 
southern continent, where coastal ranges deprive the interior of- 
all moisture from without. In the long droughts more especially, 
the Professor pictured the mother bearing her solitary offspring over 
vast tracts in search of water, And even apart from the pouch, 
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it is at once apparent that, excepting the plagental dingo and rodents, 
all the mammals of that land are wonderfully adapted to survive the 
sudden changes of temperature, droughts, floods and bush-firesy to 
which Australia is much given. ” 
‘Their fur protects them equally from the’ hot winds and sharp 
frosts, which make both plains and highlands insufferable gt times. 

In the long droughts they can exist for some time without water, 
and can travel over Jong distances when hard pressed. Some 
burrow, others escape to the tree tops, the kangaroos soon get away 
with their flying leaps, the bats, unless surprised in some cave, are 
always safe on the wing. For all that, the pouch of the marsupials 
and the scarcity of water in their native ‘land are not quite so 
intimately connected, perhaps as Owen thought, In, the first place 

- Nature would have hkewise equipped the animais of great waterless 
tracts in other parts of the world. Secondly, the only family of 
marsupials ‘at present existing outside the Australian region, the 
true opossums, occur.in some of the best-watered districts of America. 
And lastly, conclusive argument, the prevailing type in and around 
the great Australian desertis not, as might be expected, marsupial 

xat all, but the rodents. 3 

The presence ‘of fossil marsupial remains in the earliest Australian 
strata, as well as in the secondary rocks of this country, and France, 
warrants th® inference that the present climate of Australia has pre- 
vailed for a considerable period, and closely resembles that of pre- 
historic Europe This is but another instance of the periodic “ swing ” 
of the Globe, and alternation of temperature in either hemisphere. 





The Story of Morrice Lestrange. By G. W. S. OMonD, Mac- 
millan and Co., London, . 


“THERE is an old. fashioned flavour about this account of 
the travels and adventures of Maurice Lestrange, which 
places itin the same category as “ Micah Clarke” and “ The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” and will make it very acceptable 
réxding-to those out-of-date folk who prefer a stirring and 
wholesome romance to the psychological novel that has been 
so much in vogue of late years, The ‘writer pre ents us with 
no problems to solve; airs no particular theories ; preaches no 
new and strange doctrine ; but aims simply at telling a ‘plain 
unvarnished tale, and this ‘he does with undeniable success. 
The scene of the story is laid in Scotland in the year 1765, 
and we get some graphic and interesting descriptions of 
Edinburgh and its environs, and of the manners that ébtained 
there at that period among ladies of good position, some of 
whose little escapades will probably come as a surprise to 
those who, like the hero, are under the impression that Scottish 
women are staid and decorous above the average. Maurice 
Lestrange, the hero, who, although French, is of Scotch descent, 
relates his own-adventures, and manages to excite in his rea- 
ders a keen interest in the winsome but unfortunate heroine 
who ultimately becomes his wife, and who so narrowly misses 
the gallows, It strikes us in this connection that, if this epi- 
sode is true to life, prison discipline must have been somewhat 


+ 
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lax ‘a hundred years ago, and that even given a faithful 
friend willing to run the risk of conniving at her escape, a 
agman would find it a trifle less easy now-a-days to-escape-from 
within the grim walls of the Tolbooth, than Alison Arbuth-~ 
not did, The narrative is concluded in 1804 by the'hand of 
Gabrielle Alison Lestrange, the daughter of Maurice, who, on 
the death» of her parents comes into possession of the manus- 
cript-which he had written in Turin ; and, gathering up the 
threads of the story, she gives us the present volume. Mr, 
Omond’s style is generally so good that we cannot help regret- 
ting ‘that it is not still better,and that he so frequently over- 
looks the fact that a verb has a subjunctive mood. The 
constant repetition of sentences such as “if I was,” “as if it 
was,” &c., jars unpleasantly on-a sensitive ear. « 


For Freedom's Sake. By ARTHUR PATERSON. Maemithii* 
& Co, London and New York, i ; 


s OR Freedom’s Sake” made its firs? appearance in 

the columns of the Weekly Timesi: The scene of 
the story is laid in the United States during the troublous 
period which preceded the American, civil war, when for any one 
to be suspected, in some of the States, of being an Abolitionist 
or the friend of one, was for him to become a marked man. 
What that meant in those days in America may readily be 
guessed by all who are acquainted with the courfitry, The 
man who was unwary enough to make himself obnoxious to 
the majority “of his fellows carried his life in his hand; and 
when the hero, after being condemned to death, escapes at the 
eleventh hour through the intervention of the woman he Toves, 
the reader feels that fate was more than ordinarily kind, The 
chief interest of the tale centres in the true-hearted courageous 
girl who, in her heart an Abolitionist—though she seems un- 
conscious of the fact—does not scruple to conceal the wliere- 
abouts of a runaway slave, and who risks everything to 
saye her lover’s life. We cannot help thinking that the subject: 
of the story is a trifle belated. The day has gone by when 
the question of the American slave trade was a burning one, 
and when men’s blood.was stirred to boiling point by recitals 
of acts of cruelty perpetrated on his victims by the brutal 
slave owner, and it is not of sufficient general interest to be 
classed among: those that are ever new. Mr. Paterson—al- 
though occasionally a little slipshod in his grammar—can, 
however, tell a thrilling story in. a pleasing and sprightly 
manner, and manages, without any intricacies of plot, to carry 
his readers with him to the close. 
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ips, Quarters and Casual Places. By ARCHIBALD ForBES,, 
L.D. Macmillan & Co, London, 


HERE is little, or nothing new in Mr. Archibald Fofbes’ 
“Camps, Quarters and Casual Places,” most of the 
papers in which have appeared. from time to time/in various 
London periodicals, but as'they will all well bear re-reading, 
we are glad to welcsme them in book ‘form. As is perhaps 
to be expected the Camp looms largely*in its pages, though Mr. 
Forbes does not forget his native land, but carries his readers 
with him to a salmon fishing on the banks of the Spey, and then 
tothe “Inverness ‘character’ Fair.” But it is amidst the 
smoke and the din of battle that he seems most at home, and we 
have some interesting reminiscences of Balaclava and of the 
Franco-Prussian war, while in chapters purporting to describe 
the Cawnpore and Lucknow of the present, the old, never to 
~be“forgotten story of those fateful places is recapitulated 
with all the writer's graphic power, Among the lightef papers 
we read agai? the pathetic little tale, “ Matrimony under Fire,” 
and the story of * Miss Priest’s Bridecake,” which, if we 
are not mistaken, appeared. first under a slightly different title, 
will be-familiar to most Anglo-Indians of.over eighteen years’ 
standing. eS - 
The Inn by the Shore. By FLORENCE WARDEN, Macmillan 
& Co., London and.New York. : 


’ OVERS of the sensational in fiction have learned to 
© look forward to a new book by Miss Florence Warden 
with the almost*certain assurance that in its pages they will 
“find the:stitring and exciting incidents. which. are necessary to 
their full enjoyment of a navel, and in this respect they will 
not be disappointed in her latest work “ The Inn by the-Shore,” 
. The mystery is started in the first chapter, and is well kept up 
to the close of the book when ‘it is elucidated in a manner 
that will probably be a surprise to evensthe most hardened 
and experienced novel reader. It is not for us to tell the story, 
the interest of which consists in the mystification of those who 
‘would follow the fortunes of the pretty heroine and her friends, 
or to diminish the pleasure of their quest by disclosing any- 
thing of the plot; suffice to say, it is simply and brightly 
written, and no one who takes it up will be likely to lay it 
aside till the last page is reached. 
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Art, 1—THE TARIKH-I-RASHIDL#*® 


HE Tértkh-i-Rashidi is a historical work by Mirzd Hai- 
dar, the cousin of the Emperor Babar. It consists of 
two parts, the first being a history of the Moguls of Central 
-Asia from about the middle of the 14th century, and the second 
the history of the author’s own times, that is, from 1500 to 
1541. The first pagt, as more strictly historical, is called by 
him Tdriéh-t-Agi, or substantive history, while he only gives 
*o the second, which partakes of the nature of personal 
nemoirs, the title of Makhiasay, or abridgment. This part 
s much the longer of the two, and was the first written, 
he author not having the courage to attempt regular his- 
orical composition until he had tried his ’prentice hand on 
iography. 

The work has long been known asa valuable source of in- 
ormation about Central Asian politics in the r5th and 16th 
enturies, and was a good deal used by Erskine when writing 
lis history of Babar and Humayun. But no translation was 
~uodlished of it till 1895, when Messrs, Ney Elias and Denison 
toss produced one with notes and an introduction. This is a 
yost meritorious performance and a great boon to Orientalists. 
yI we want now is that some learned society should publish 
n edition of the text. It is strange, perhaps, that we have 
ot had this already ; but then neither have we any edition of 
he Persian translation of Babar’s Memoirs, or any of the origi- 
al Turkish, except one published at Kasan in Russia, which 
ppears to be unprocurable in England. : 
` Mirzá Haidar + completed his book in February, 1547, 





* The Tétikh-i-Rasbidi of Mirza Muhammad Haidar Dughl&. An 
@lish version by E. Denison Ross, with commentary by N. Elias. 
jnpson Low, Marston & Co. London, 1895. 

t He began his Memoirs several years before, for at p. 177 he speaks of 
qo--I 541-42 as “the present date.” Apparently he finished them in g50— 
343, 44; for at p. 424, he gives the beginning of that year, wz, April, 1643, 
3 the date.of writing. According to the Prologue, he began the Térikh-i- 
slin 95r or 1544, so that he was engaged on it for two or thiee years. 
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about five years after he had become ruler of Kashmir. Its 
composition was probably suggested by a perusal of Babar’s 
‘Memoirs, but it must be acknowledged that, if this is so, he-has, 
falNg considerably short of his prototype in interest and vivid- 
ness f description. In the first place Haidar Mirza is far 
more reticent—may we not say, more modest—than Babar, 
telling us little or nothing about bis own personality, so that we 
have a difficulty in knowing what sort of man he was. Secondly, 
he did not occupy so prominent a position., He spent nearly 
all his days in Central Asia, in such barbarous places as Kdash- 
ghar and Tibet, and was very little in India, of which coun- 
try he tells us scarcely anything, with the exception of his 
account of Kashmir. Then, too, his book is badly arranged, 
being full of repetitions and digressions and other marks of 
headlong writing. Evidently he never revised or worked it up 
in the way in which Babar seems to have done with the first part. 
at least, of his Memoirs. But I am not sure if Mirz&4 Haidar’s_ 
work will not be found to be of more sterling value. Certainly 
it is a larger storehouse of facts. Babar’s Memoirs are eminently 
picturesque, but their chief merit is their revelation of his own 
personality. They do not add much to our historical know- 
ledge, and there is reason to doubt whether the information they 
do contain is perfectly trustworthy. Babar, with all his apparent 
frankness, was a thorough man of the world, and not above sup- 
pressing or distorting circumstances which might tell against 
himself, For instance, he has by no means told us the whole 
truth about, his evacuation of Samarkand, and the marriage of 
his sister to Shaibani. 

Mirza Haidar’s book is a painstaking attempt to rise above 
the leveleof gossiping Memoirs, and to present his readers with @ 
trustworthy account of the Moguls of Central Asia for two cen- 
turies, It has, the advantage, too, of being written in Persian, 
instead of id Turki, and contains passages of genuine eloquence, 
And though his career was less brilliant, and was enacted on a 
far less splendid theatre, it must be admitted that he underwent 
greater fatigues and encountered greater dangers than eve 

. Babar did, while saying less about them. None of Badbar’s ex- 
periences, not even his crossing the Hindu Kush in winter on 
his march from Herat to Kabul, can compare with Haidat 
Mirza's experiences among the frozen heights of Tibet. I 
has been justly remarked by Mr. Erskine that“ the ro: 
cousins are worthy of each other and do honour to their: ag 
It would perhaps be invidious, and certainly itis not easy 
determine which was the nobler character of the two, + Haii 
was, to all appearance, the more correct and moral man öf tn 
two, but then he was not born a king, nor exposed to sd 
many temptations. We also know much less about him, for he 
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is far more reserved and reticent than B bar. One thing, I 
Tk we may say with certainty about him? Fe was a much 
iter Muhammadan than his cousin, He never gave way 
av eaud backslidings as Babar committed by associating, from 
political motives, with Shah Ismail arid his heretical Peps. 
Nor does he appear ever to have yielded to drink ofto un- 
natural lust, from neither of which vices was Babar free. Nor 
are we shocked in his book by the mention of cold-blooded ` 
massacres of prisoners, or of the infliction gf cruel punishments, 
such as impaling, flaying alive, and trampling a woman under 
the feet of an elephant, which we meet with in Bdbar’s Me 
moirs, On the whole, I should judge Haidar Mirzd to have 
been the higher and better character of the two cousins, He 
had none of Babar’s dash and engaging frankness, but he seems 
to have had moře solid qualities, and, in particular, he was less 
vain, Instead of dwelling upon his successes, like Babar, and 
--~- ring his achievements with those of his predecessors to 
lisadvantage, he simply says, when speaking of his great. 
~ve y over the Kashmirians: “ The battle was so desperate, 
that, should I enter into the particulars, the reader would ima- 
gine I was exaggerating.” Perhaps we may sum up the 
characteristics of the two cousins by saying that Haidar seems 
to have been of the Teutonic type, while the brilliant and 
volatile Babar reminds us of a Celt. 

The following is a sketch of Mirzd Haidar’ life : 

He was born, in Uratippae* apparently, a country east of 
Samarkand, in 1499—1500, and was thus about sixteen years 
younger then Babar. His father was Muhammed Husain 
Khan of the Dughlat tribe, and his mother, Khub Nigar Khanim, 
was. a Gami hter of Sultan Yunas (Jonas) Khan, and a younger 
sister of Babar’s mother. His misfortunes began eagly, for his 
mother died shortly f after his birth, p. 157, and in 1509 his 
father was put to death by Shaibdnf Khan, the Uzbeg. He 
had many wanderings also during his infancy. Some three 
years after his birth, his father was driven from Uratippae by 
the invasion of Shaibani Khan, and the infant Haidar and his 
retinue were carried off by Khasrú Shah to Kunduz, where they 
were under restraint for about a year, pp: 166: and. Ig1. Then 
he rejoined his father and went with him to Shahr-i-Sabz, £ e, 





s Mr. Ney Elias says, Introd. p. 9; that he was born in Tashkand (the 
ancient Shdsh), but I gather from p. 154 that the birth took placein Ura- 
tippae where his father was Governor. It may, however, be that his mother 
did not accompany her husbarid to Uratippae. At p, 197 we are told that 
she died at Tashkand at a time when there was peace. 

-F Haidar, p. 193, describes himself as the third child of his father, and 
mentions two children who were younger than himself ; but at least one of 
them was by another mother, In another place, p. 158, he reat of his 
mother’s dying while he was yet.an infant at the breast. 
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the green city, vz. Kash,-the birthplace of Tamerlane. Thence 
he went. with his father to Herat, and from there the whole 
family proceeded to Kabul, and put themselves und =~ 

tection of Babar. The restless and intriguing : 

fatyer did not permit him to remain there long, „unuy a 
temp ry absence of Babar in Khordsdn, he engaged in an 
intrigue against his benefactor, and narrowly escaped being put 
-to death, Babar, with the amiability which characterised both 
himself and his son Humayun, pardoned Muhammad Husain, 
but insisted on his leaving Kabul. “He had conducted him- 
self,” says Babar, “in sucha criminal and guilty way, and had 
been actively engaged in such mutinous and rebellious proceed- 
ings, that, had he been cut in pieces, or put toa painful death, 
he would only have met with his deserts. As we were in some deg- 
ree of relationship to each other, he having sons and daughters 
by my mother’s sister, Khub Nigdr Khdnim, I took that cir- 
cumstance into consideration, and gave him his liberty "' 
ing him to set out for Khoradsdn. Yet this ungrateful, tl 

man, this coward, who had been treated by me wi 

Tenity, and whose life I had spared, entirely “forgetful 
benefit, abused me and scandalised my conduct to-Shaivay. 
Khan. It was but.a short time, however, before Shaibdk 
Khan put him to death, and thus sufficiently avenged me.” 
(Erskine’s translation, 218) Haidar must have read this 
passage, for he quotes -Bdbar’s Memoirs, pp. 173-174, and it 
is remarkable that, in his account of the transaction, he does not 
attempt to contradict Babar’s description, though, like a good 
son, he does his best to palliate his father’s conduct. This 
he does by representing his father, p. 198, as an unwilling tool 
in the hands of the imperious Shah Begam, who claimed to 
be a descendant of Alexander the Great, and to belong to 
family whid had ruled Badakhshdn - for 3,000 years (p. 203). 
Possibly this excuse was true, and it seems to me somewhat 
harsh to speak of Haidar as “slurring over the episode.” On 
the contrary, there is something touching in the mixture of 
frankness and deprecation with which he describes the affair. 
He does full justice to Babar’s magnanimity, saying that, as 
soon as his father was brought before him, Babar received 
him with his wonted courtesy, openly embraced him, ‘made 
many kind inquiries and showed him marked affection. ‘He 
then embraced Mirza Khidn in like manner, and displayed a 
hundred proofs of love and good feeling. Then he adds, 
with a sigh: “ But, however much the Emperor might try to 
wear away the rust of shame with the polish of mildness and 
humanity, he was unable to wipe out the dimness of ignominy. 
which had covered the mirror of their hopes.” The charge 
of slurring over disagreeable episodes can, I think, be more 
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justly, brought against “Babar than against Haidar, whom 
Erskine rightly describes as a man of truth. It is Babar wo, 
in describing his evacuation of Samarkand, speaks of his »’ster,.- 
Khdnzdda Begam, as having accidentally fallen into Shétbdnt’s 
hands, whereas the truth is, as Haida, the author of the 
Shaiban{ Nama, and, most of all, Gulbadan, Babar’s own 
daughter, have revealed, that Babar sacrificed her by making 
her over to Shaibdnf as the price of his” own escape. It is 
Babar, too, who has concealed his subservience to the Persians, 
and his adoption of Shia practices, who has extenuated his 
obligations to Khusru Shah, and who has probably not told 
the whole truth about the circumstances under which he 
came to invade India, 

From Kabul, Muhammad Husain, accompanied apparently 
by his son, Haidar, went on to Kandahar, and from there to. 
“Faretrin Seistdn, where he stayed for three months. According 
to his son, his idea was to go on pilgrimage to Mecca, but he 
was, prevented by the insecurity of the roads. While at Fareh, 
Shaibdnf sent for him to Herat, and received him there with 
great hospitality. At this time Ubaid Ulla, Shaibdni’s bro- 
ther’s son, who was married to Haidar Mirza’s sister, Hab{bd 
Sunat Khanim, : was going to Bokhara as ruler thereof, it being 
“his hereditary seat of government.” He begged Muhammad 
Husain to allow him to take the child with him, -This was 
granted, and for some time after this Haidar lived with his 
sister in Bokhdra. Thither, too, his father came_for a while, > 
but was afterwards sent by Shaibdn{ to Samarkand,’ From’ 
there he was summoned by Shaibdn{ to Khorasan, but ap- 

aay ire went tive vid Pokhara, and had a last ¿interview 
vith his son. Haidar gives, pY-28, a pathetic description of 
his meeting, and tells us the ‘parting .admanitinrs” of Bis” 
ather, who, whatever faults he had, was a careful and’ affec- ° 
ionate parent. Speaking of his brother-in-law, Sultan 
Wahmud Khan, Haidar’s maternal uncle, and of his determina~ 
ion to put himself into Shaibanf’s power, his father observed :— 

“Certainly Sháhí Beg Khan will fill the cup of the Khdn’s hopes 
with the fatal wine of martyrdom, and whatever dregs remain he will 
cause me to drink. I now commit you to the care of God. Though 
your company would be dearer to me than my own life, I fear Shahi 

Beg Khan (Shaibani) would not allow it, and I prefer the idea of 

_ your life being prolonged, even though it involve the bitterness of 

Separation ; ; you must, therefore, bear my absence patiently. Patience 

is bitter ; but it has a sweet fruit. Remember that, when the father dies, 

the children are his heirs. You also have become an heir, If the 

“bird of my tife escape from the net of Shahi Beg Khan’s intentions’ 

against me, we shall have the joy of meeting again. s.~.. I 

entrust you tothe care of Maulavi Muhammad. Be careful to pay” 
attention to all he may say to you; for he is my vicar (Khalifa), His 
father was.my instructor and guide.” 
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“ Having thus,” says the son, “threaded many pearls of good counsel 
upon the string of wisdom, and hung then’ on the ‘attentive -ear of 
Sey understanding, my father departed to go and wait on Shahi Beg 
~Xhán, who was at that time besieging Kalát. (Kalát-i-Nádiri in 
RA worasin). To all outward appearance he received my father with 
friendship, and then allowed’him to proceed to Herat. When he 
reachéd Herat, ` a person was sent after him (to put him to death).” 
This was in 914 A. H. 1508-9. Having killed “the father, 
Shaiban{ sent an emissary to Bokhdra to put Mirza Haidar to 
‘death. The order was brought to ` Ubaid Ulla, Haidar’s 
brother-in-law, who fain would have saved him, but had no 
power to ‘resist his reléntless uncle, Mr. Roéss’s translation 
goes on to say that Ubaid Ulla actually handed over the 
child tọ Shaibdnf’s emissary, with instructions to throw him 
into the Oxus. I suspect, however, that there is some confu- 
sion here, either in the text or in the translation. I think that 
all that the emissary could have - told Ubaid Ulla -was that 
the’ boy ‘was to be conveyed to Khorasan, and that Ubaid 
Ulla only made him over for this purposes I cannot believe 
that Ubaid Ulla, of whom Haidar Mirza speaks in the. highest 
terms, p. 283, saying that he was a true Musalman, &c., ever 
ordered his wife’s young brother and his own’ guest to be 
murdered, And the context, Pe 211, shows that all that was 
known at Bokhara was that’ the boy was to, ‘be taken to 
Khorasan. It would seem, too, that the ‘emissary did not at first 
disclose the fact that Haidar’s father had been killed. On the 
contrary, he seems to have’ represented himself as having been 
deputed by Muhammad Husain to bring his son, and actually 
staid some days in Bokhdra to collect Muhammad Husain’s 
property, alleging that the latter had said, “ Bring-my.. “property. 
along with my son.” It was this- delay that saved Haidatr 
—His.gnardian, N Mauldna Muhammad, though faithful to his trust, 
yet was ‘disposed, Ppartly from want of spirit,.and partly from 
belief in destiny, to accept what he regarded, as inevitable, 
and ‘to, take the. child to Khorasan, But before doing sı 
He went to see a ‘Bokhara saint known as Mautdna Muhammat 
Qäzi. “The saint asked the guardian how he had- consentec 
to let Muhammad Husain go to’ Khorasan, and how he was per 
mitting the son to be taken there. “ Verily,” replied the’ ‘guardian 
with sanctimonious flinching from duty, “ we are taking him 
fully trusting in God’s protection.” The reply of the saint wa 
admirable good sense,* and shows that Muhamimadans ca 
see ‘through the. glamour of fatalism, “The Holy ‘prophe 
when his life was threatened by the infidels of Mees) 





* Erskine I. p, 290, well says, ‘it was, full of true piety and sound“ Sense. 
It may be noted. here that Erskine’s translation, differing from, Ros: 


makes the guardian’s reply refer to. his having suffered the father, tog 
to Khordsin, ` ` 
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did not put his trust in standing still ada being captured, 
but took to flight. Therefore, what you should how do is, 
trusting in God, to take the Mirzá and flee; and if danger 
“or cause of fear presents itself, I am your security. u 
ought certainly to set out without delay.” In telli the 
story afterwards, Maulána Muhammad used to say that these 
words of the saint had such an effect on him that heat once 
.tesolved to devote all his energies to carrying off the child 
and escaping with him. The story of -how he effected this 
is told at p. 215, &c. 7 
The first part of the plan 'was to 'hide the boy in the 
house of a friend in Bokbára, and at the same time make 
a show of flying from the place by night. Some of his 
father’s servants went off on horseback with great affect~ 
ation of secrecy, and the emissary’s spies, thinking that they - 
had the boy with them set out in pursuit, and never thought 
“of-searching in the town, where he was lying cocealed.. 
After various adventures, the boy and his guardian reached’ 
Qila-i-Zafar, thea the capital of Badakhshdn. Here they 
were kindly received by Mirz4 Khan, another cousin of Babar, 
The date of their arrival is not precisely stated, but from 
pp. 226 and 227 it appears to have been in November, 1508, 
They stayed at Qila-i- Zafar for a year, and then went on 
to Kábul in accordance with an invitation from Babar, who 
wrote that, as Badakhshdn was exposed to the forays of the 
Uzbegs, Muhamad Husain’s son was not safe there, and 
that his own mind could not be at rest so long as the boy 
remained there. They left accordingly in the middle of 
October, 1509; but so poorly were they provided, that they 
‘had only two horses among a party of sixteen, and consequently 
had so little baggage that Haidar had nothing to sleep upon 
at night, “Maulana Muhammad, who was a sort. of father to 
the party, had nothing but one meagre shawl, such as is worn 
by the poorest men in Badakhshdn. What the condition 
of the other was, may be surmised.” Mirza Khan, “ he says, 
“was so badly off that, though he did his best, he was unable 
to procure a coloured garment for myself.” One curious 
circumstance mentioned by Haidar as occurring about this 
time was his recovering the use of his arm, which had been 
broken and dislocated some months’ before by a fall from a 
donkey in the flight from Bokhdra, He fell again at Badakh- 
shan when out riding with Mirzd Khan, and was thrown to the 
orannd on the injured arm. “ As I struck the ground, I heard 
lin my bad elbow. The shock was so violent that I 
. After atime I came to and found that Mirzd Khan 
was-holding my head upon his knees.” Afterwards it was found | 
that this second fall had sent the bone back to its proper place, 
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so that in a she time he recovered the entire use of it. At 
Kabul, he was received by Babar with all the effusiveness of 
his affectionate nature. Bdbar sent for his young cousin and 
tegderly embraced him. pa 


S When he let me go, he would no fonger allow me to observe 
the* formalities of respect, but made me sit down at his side. While 
we were thus seated, he said to me with great benevolence, your 
father and brother and all your relations have been made to drink 
the wine of martyrdom; but, thank God, you have come back to’ 
me again in safety.» Do not grieve too much at their loss. For I wilt 
take their place, and whatever favour of affection you could have 
expected from them, that and more will Ishow you. With such 
promises and tenderness did he comfort me, so that the bitterness 
of orphanage and the poison of banishment were driven from my 
mind. 


“Nor did Babar forget the good Mauldna, to whom. Haidar 
“was indebted for his preservation. He sent for him, honoured 
him with many kind speeches, and kept asking him th 
particulars of their story. Then he praised him highly, and 
rejoiced his soul with promises of favour. 

Haidar’s reflections on his wonderful escape from the 
clutches of Shaibdni are an interesting revelation of the pious 
feelings of a good man-—-for why should we usea restricted 
expression and say a good Muhammadan ?”—~ 


“ How excellent a thing it is that the Almighty has power to check 
the violent and, if He so wills it, to restrain the hand of the cruel ; 
so that, without His consent, the tyrant cannot touch a single hair 
of any maws head. In his glory, vanity and magnificence, see 
how many royal families Shaht Beg Khan destroyed, and the 
number of princely houses he annihilated ! In a short space of 
time, he sca@ttéred to the wind of annihilation many governors and 
officials, so that the dust of their existence formed towers *® on the 
plains of non-existence, which reached up to the heavens; and 
from the mists of their sighs a frightful whirlwind arose in the 
deserts. This king, who could commit such atrocities and practise such 
violence, was resolved on my death, at a time when I had only just passed 
the half of my childhood, and did not know my right hand from my left, 
nor good from evil; nor had I the ability to use my strength—nay, I 
had not enough intelligence to execute my own wishes. I had become 
an orphan without father or mother; my paternal uncles were 
scattered and my maternal uncles slain. I had not even an elder 
brother whe could share in my grief; no friend or relation to 
comfort me. That year, 914 (1508-9), proved one of disaster for 
the Sultans of the day in general, and of massacre for the Mogul 
Khikéns in particular, “When God willed that all my uncles, 
aunts and cousins should be carried off in different directions, and 
murdered, I was the weakest and youngest of the family. The 
strangest part of it all is that they were, every one, at a great distance, 
but, being helpless, nay, having no alternative, they came and threw 
themselves into calamity and were murdered ; while I escaped, : 


eneee 

* This isa metaphor taken from the sand storms so frequent in C_.._.... 
Asia. In Atkinson’s “ Upper and Lower Amoor,” p. 278, there is a striking 
picture of towers of sand rising on a plain. 
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‘in the town of Bokhira, in the middle of the ocean of Shahi 

* Beg Khan’s dominions, Since the decree of the will of the Almighty 

had not been issued for my .destruction, but’ for my preservation, 

7 7 Shahi Beg Khan, with all his boasting and power, was not anlegé touch 
one hair of the head of that helplesé little child whom iyAised to 
kill. Thanks be to God, the Lord of Heaven and Earth, the Possess- 
or of Might, Majesty and Power,” : 

Babar continued his kindness to his cousin during the whole 
of his stay with him, and Haidar expresses’ his gratitude in a 
very affectionate manner. 

“ How,” he says, “ can I ever show sufficient thankfulness ? I passed 
a long time in the service of the Emperor, in perfect-happiness and 
freedom from care; and he was for ever, either by promises of kind- 
ness, or by threats of severity, encouraging me to study. If he ever 
noticed any little virtue or new acquisition, he would praise it in the 
highest terms, commend it to everybody, and invite their approbation. 
All that time, the Emperor showed me such affection and kindness 
asa fond father shows his son and heir, It was a hard day for 
~me when I lost my father, but the bitterness of my desolation became 
scarcely perceptible, owing to the blessed favours of the Emperor. 
From this time to he year 918 (1512) I remained in his service. 
Wheneverehe rode out, I had the honour of riding at his side, and 
when he received friends, I was sure to be among the invited, In 
fact, he never let me be separated from him. When I was studying, 
for example, directly my lesson was over, he would send some one to 
fetch me. And in this fatherly manner did he continue to treatme 
till the end.” (p. 230). 

Haidar remained with Babar for about three years, wzz., from 
Rajab, 915, to Rajab, 918, or November, 1509, to September, 
1512. During this time he accompanied Babar on his expedition 
to Kanduz against the Uzbegs. Babar had wished to spare the 
boy the fatigues of this march, which took place in the winter, 
time, (December 1510), but Haidar begged so hard not to be 
Teft behind that Babar yielded and allowed him to come. 
Haidar was with Babar when he conquered Samarkand for the 
third time, viz., in October 1511. But he was not present at 
the battle of Kul Malik in the spring of 1512, in which 
Babar was defeated by Ubaid- Ulla, Haidar was left behind 
then in Samarkand, as he had been attacked with fever, but 
when Babar returned discomfited, Haidar accompanied him in 
his retreat to Hissar (Hisdr-i-Shddman). But this was the 
last time that the cousins were together. Babar, having been. 
joined by -his Persian auxiliaries under Mir Najim, went off 
to the westward to Karshi and Bokhara, and to the disastrous- 
battle of Ghajdiván (November, 1512), where he was com- 
pletely defeated by Ubaid Ulla and the Uzbegs, and obliged 
to return to Hissar, and eventually to give up all hope of main- 
staining himself in Central Asia. Haidar, on the other hand, 
went off from Hissar to his uncle, Saiyid Muhammad Mirza, 
and to Sultan Sa'id Khan, both of whom were at Andfjan in 
Ferghdnd, Sultan Sa’id, whom Haidar generally designates as 
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the Khán, had a gfeat affection for Haidar, and when he 
was sent by Babar to Andiján, he tried to induce Babar ‘to 
allow Haidar to accompany him. Haidar, too, was anxious.to_ 
go they, but when he asked leave of Babar, “ his blessed heart 
became Reavy, and he put all such ideas on one side.” The 
Khan, however, renewed his request, and at last Babar, displeased 
and irritated, gave Haidar leave togo go. “In my childish 
folly, ” says Haidar, “I did not pay attention to the Emperor’s 
consent but went.” Pròbabiy Haidar was actuated by several 
motives, Neither he nor other good Musalmans liked the 
way in which Bábar. was consorting with the heretical Persians, 
adopting their dress, &e. “ The hopes of the people of Samar- 
kand,” he says, p. 246, “ was not realised, and the people of 
Transoxiana ceased to feel the intense longing for the Em- 
peror which they had entertained while he was absent.” Then 
Haidar’s grand-uncle, Saiyid Muhammad;and-also-his- own- sis- 
ter, with whom he had lived at Bokhára, were now at Andijan: 
She had been Ubaid Ulla’s wife ; ; but, when her husband fled 
from Karshi her uncle took her to Andijan, and gave her in: 
marriage to Sultan Sa’id Khan. But, perhaps, the predominant 
motive was a hope of becoming married to Sultan Sa’fd’s 
sister, Muhibb Sultan Khdnim. Apparently she had by this 
time become a widow for the second time, p. 280. It was not 
without some difficulty that he obtained her hand, and at 
p. 278 weare told that one of the marvellous feats "of Mau- 
lána Muhammad Qazi was his foretelling that the union 
would be brought about in spite of the opposition of the 
Amirs. The marriage took place in Rajab, 919, September, 
1513; and Haidar was thus raised, like his father, to the rank 
of Gurgan (son-in-law.) geen 
This departure from Hissar and separation from Babar. was 
no doubt the turning point in Haidar’s career. It was the 
parting of the ways, for the cousins never met again, From 
- henceforth the streams of their lives flowed in different direc- 
tions, Central Asia. being their watershed, as it is for the Oxus 
and the Indus. Babar went south to Kabul and Hindustan, 
and Haidar north and east to Ferghána, Kashghar and 
Tibet, only visiting the plains of India in middle age and 
after Babar’s death. 
The incident of their leave-taking may, therefore, recal to us. 
Wordsworth’s verses on the parting of two brothers in Darley- 
Dale, and all the more because Eastern cousins often call one 


another brothers, 
“ Eager to fulfil 
Their courses, like two new-born rivers, they 
Iù opposite directions urged their way, 
Nev'r again 
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Embraced those brothers upon earth’s wide plain, 
Nor aught of mutual joy or sorrow knew, 
°° Until their spirits mingled in the sea 
That tocitseif takes all, Eternity.” 

It would seem from Haidar’s words that he afterwaf#ds came 
to regret his decision to go to Ferghana. Had he remained with 
his cousin, he would probably have been a happier, and a more 
distinguished man. His virtues would have been a support, 
and complement to Babar, and he might have saved the latter 
from the debaucheries which hastened his end. Yet it cannot 
be said that Haidar’s subsequent career was unfortunate, and 
it is probable that, if he had not spent most of his days in 
Central Asia, we should not have had his history of the 
Moguls. He remained in the service of Sultan Sa’id—who 
was doubly his brother-in-law—for one and twenty years 
(September 1 512-July 1533), that is, until Sa'id Khan’s death. 

“Daring all this time he met with much favour at the Khan's 
hands :— 

i Living a life of luxury and splendour, and acquiring, under his 

instruction and guidance, many accomplishments and much learning, 

“In the arts of calligraphy, reading, making verses, epistolary style, 

painting and illuminating, I became not only distinguished, but a 
passed master. Likewise in such crafts as seal-engraving, jewellers 
and goldsmith’ s work, saddlery and armour-making ; also in the con» 
struction of arrows, spear heads and knives, gilding and many other 
things which it would take too long to. enumerate ; in all of. these 
the masters of each could teach me no more. And this was the out- 
come of the care ànd attention of the Khin, Then, again, in the 
affairs of the State, in important transactions, in pienene campaigns 
and forays.(Kazákí), in archery, in hunting, in the training of falcons, 
and in everything that is useful in the government of a kingdom, the 

“Khan, was my instructor and patron. Indeed, in most of the ‘above- 

mentioned pursuits and studies, he was my only instructor,” 

Haidar. did not remain long in. peace in Ferghdna for, in May, 
1514, or about nine months after his marriage, the Khan and 
all the Moguls found it necessary to evacuate the country from 
fear of the Uzbegs, This was the result,of a general council 
of the nobles, at which it was decided that as Ferghina was” 
the ancient home of the Chaghatais, and as they, z.e., Babar 
and his family, had abandoned the country, it was useless for 
the Khan to try and preserve it forthem, The plan which 
they now adopted was to proceed to Kashghar, and take it 
from Abu Bakr who had tyrannised over it for many 
years. Though Mir Abu Bakr was Haidar’s grand-uncle, 
being brother of Saiyid Muhammad, his conduct had been’so 
bad that. Saiyid Muhammad had no scruple in proposing 
war against him. In describing the expedition against him, 
Haidar takes the opportunity of giving a list of the 
leaders, Among them he mentions himself, p. 306, but 
modestly says: “The dawn- of childhood had not yet 
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changed to the morning of youth, nor was my intelligence yet 
fully developed. I was but fifteen years of age, Although. 
the an had honoured me with the title of Gurgan, yet on 
account “ef my youth and immaturity, both physical and 
mental, I was not able to participate fully in that dignity. I, 
however, carried out as much as was possible. The retainers 
and followers of my father, as many as had remained behind, 
supported and aided m€ nobly in every way, so that, in spite 
of the general scarcity of attendants upon the Moguls, one 
hundred and twenty persons were entered in my name.” On 
the same page we have an amusing description of another 
chief, Mirza Ali Taghdi, for whom Haidar seems to have had 
a special aversion. He tells us that “ the wiles this man could 
devise after a moment’s reflection, could not have een- in- 
vented by a cunning Delilah after years‘of deep thought,” 
The expedition was successful, and in the end of Rajab. 9307 
(October, 1514), the Khán made a triumphal entry in to the 
town of Yarkand. ` we 

This success was followed, according to Haidar, by a uni- 
versal dissolution of morals among the people, “The Khan,” 
he says, “ brought the country into such good order that the 
doors of pleasure and the gates of security were opened to high 
and low alike, The people gave themselves up to wine and song 
and dancing, and the Khan and his courtiers turned night into 
day, and day into night in draining the wine cups. This state 
of things went on for about eight years, when the Khan, being 
then 37 years ef age, repented and forswore wine-bibbing.” 
The account of his conversion is given at p. 369, and is an in- 
teresting record. Evidently the Khan got a “ convictiow for 
sin.” He devoted himself much to the study of Sufi books, and 
went so far in his zeal as to wish to abdicate the throne and 
became a darwesh. He was dissuaded by a grandson of the 
famous saint, Khwaja Nasiruddin Ubaid Ulla. This man, 
though a darwesh himself, had the good sense to advise the 
Khan against being righteous over much. His words to the 
Khan, when the latter explained his desire of becoming a dar- 
wesh, are worth quoting, and-may remind us of the practical 
exhortations’ of Augustin to Raphael and Victoria in Kingsley’s 
Hypatia. 

“ Much has been said,” he remarked, " by wise men on this subject; 
such as, ‘Remain on the throne of your kingdom, and be like an 
austere darwesh in your ways!’ And again; ‘Set the crown on your 
head, and science on your back :’ “ Use effort in your work, and wear 
what you will:’ ‘In reality sovereignty is one of the closest walks with 
God, but kings have abused its rights? ‘A king is able, with one wordy” 
to give a higher reward than can a darwesh (however intent upon his 
purpose) during the whole of a long life? In this respect sovereignty 
is a real and practical state. But I will show, you one line. that my 
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father, Khwaja Muhammad Abdulla, ey | me. And he gave the 

writing to‘the Khan. It was written The most important conditions 

for- a seeker of union with God, are, little food, few words, and few 

associates, This brief sermon sufficed to compose the Khan, and 
-7 he resolved to pursue the road of-justice and good deeds.” 

The Khan continued to rule Kashghar for’ about tén years 
after his conversion, and then, in August, 1532, set out to 
invade Tibet. We are told that his motive was to carry on a 
holy war; but it is likely that, asin the case of the crusaders, 
love of adventure and the hope of plunder were the pre- 
dominant inducements. “ The Holy War,” says Haidar, “is the 
main support and fortifier of Islam, the most efficient ground- 
work for the foundations of the Faith.’ He himself took part , 
in the expedition, but went by a different route from the Khan, 
He also diverged into Kashmir, and succeeded in entering the 
capital, and in being supreme in the valley for a time. The 
Khutba*was read, and coins were struck in the name of the Khan; 

: but-Haidar’s followers compelled him to-relinquish his conquest 

and to return to Kashghar, They were wild and barbarous 
Moguls, and they found Kashmir too mtich of a Troll’s 
garden to suit them. They are represented as saying,— 

“We are Moguls, and have been continually occupied with the 
affairs of Mogulistan. The natural solace and joy of the Mogul - 
is the desert, on which there is no cultivation, The screeching of 
the owl in the wilderness is sweeter to our ear than the song of the . 
nightingale in the grove. We have never made cultivated land our 
home. Our companions have been the ravenous beasts of the 
mountain, and our associates the wild boars of the desert.... How 
can men of our race associate with this besotted band of infidels of 

te atin which is the garden of Arám,” nay more, a specimen of 

ee are bre, 

~“aitterness, Haidar compares them to the sweeper who 

OE oR eaeranee of a perfumer’s shop, but was 
revived by having excrement put to his nose, This, perhaps, 
was another instance of Haidar’ ars taking the wrong path, and 
neglecting a great opportunity. He Liss thought so, and 
says that he disregarded the dictates of wisdom, aad that his 
action caused him much suffering. His proper course he 
thinks, was to -have quelled the mutiny by putting to death 
the ringleader, Mirza Ali Taghdi, whom he calls an execrable 
devil, .and a Shaikh of Satans. The mistake is one that 
Haidar’s cousin, the Emperor Babar, was not likely to have 
committed, and the very different way in which he dealt with” 
the officers who wanted him to abandon his- conquest .of 
Hindustan shows perhaps the’mental superiority of Babar over 
his cousin, Babar has recorded his contempt for the man who 
-abandons the path of glory (Erskine’s translation, 201); and it, 
is the- crowning distinction of his life that he did not give. 





* The earthly Paradise constructed by Shadddd. 
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way, like other conquerors, to his followers, but ‘held his ground 
and established a dynasty. Itis true, it may be urged, that 
Haidar was not supreme, like Babar, and was only the Khdn’s 
general, But, on the other hand, it seems from his own account 
that thé: Khan was prepared to support him in opposing Ali 
Taghdai, and that he, in a manner, acted against orders in’ retir- 
ing. Perhaps Haidar’s withdrawal did honour to his heart; if not 
to his head, and he was restrained by scruples which other con- 
querors would have disregarded, It seems that he could only 
have remained by putting Mirza Ali Taghai to death, and 
that he shrank from bloodshed, As he said to Daim Ali, his- 
, counsellor, “to kill Mirza Ali Taghdi would not be acting like a 
good Musalman,” The conquest took place in December, 1532, 
or January, 1533, and the withdrawal about five months after- 
wards. Before leaving, Haidar made peace with the Kashmiris, 
for which “ they were very thankful, but they did ngt credit 
our good faith, wondering how people who had once conquered, 
such a beautiful country could be so senseless as to give it 
u oe R e a . 
Haidar brought, back with him from Kashmir, and presented 
to the Khan, some gold and silver coins* which had been struck 
in his name, The Khán received. him with great affection 
and remarked that, by conquering Kashmir, he had accomplish- 
ed a feat that had not been performed by any of the victorious 
Khdkans from Chingiz Khdn downwards, and that he had 
earned the gratitude of the Mogul race. 

The Khan was very desirous of conducting a holy war in 
person, but féund that he suffered from breathlessness or 
asphyxia (damgirl, dyspnza) at high altitudes, and_that. 
he must relinquish the hope of penetrating to Lhasa rsang ; 
He therefore deputed Haidar to march rére, and himself set 
out on his return from Maryul iniibét to Varkand. But he 
had not strength to beag.thejourney, and died of damgiri, 
on oth July, 1533,4eron€ of the Tibetan passes. Haidar gives 


him a very*high character, ending with these words :— 


-7 “YT was 24 (qy. 21, viz. from 918-39) yearsin.his service, I do not 
remember ever having heard him use abusive or obscene language to 
an inferior, If any of the slaves in his attendance committed an- 
offence worthy of punishment or reproof, he would frown, but keep 
his temper and say very little. If he did speak and wished to use 
abusive. language, he never went beyond calling any one “ unclean,” or 
“ carrion,” and if he spoke in Turki, he said much the same.” 


The Khdan’s death brought Haidar’s connection with Kdsh- 
ghar to an end. Rashid Sultan, the Khdn’s son, disliked 
Haidar, put his grand-uncle, Saiyid Muhammad Mirza to death, 
and banished Haidar’s wife, Rash{d’s own aunt, to Badakhshaa, 








* It would be interesting to know if any numismatist has found these. 
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P. 467. One reason for this conduct was that some of the 
Khan’s officers sent Rashid a paper-which they declared to 
‘be his father’s last will and testament, and in which he stated 
that he had never wanted to make a holy war in Tibet ; that it 
was Saiyid “Muhammad and Mirza Haidar who had forced 
him to-undertake it, and that he wished his son to put them 
to death in retaliation for their having brought about his end. 
Haidar says, p. 449, that the paper was a forgery; but it is 
not improbable that the Khan had dictated something of the 
kind in his last moments, It is likely enough that Haidar 
and his uncle—who were both somewhat bigoted Muhammad- 
ans—had urged on the Khan to the holy war, and that, 
when the latter saw the bad effects of it on himself, he felt 

bitter against his advisers and even wished to be "avenged 
onthem. In spite of Haidar’s eulogiums on his patron, he 
was probably a weak-minded and unstable man, whose strength 
“and moral fibre had been undermined by long years of 
‘debauchery. The expedition’ was certainly not a fit under- 
taking fora man on the verge of fifty, who had ruined his 
constitution by hard drinking ; and he must have felt afterwards 
that he had made a mistake in going to Tibet. Haidar was in 
Tibet at the time when Rashid killed his uncle, &c. He 
remained there for some time, enduring great hardships, and 
failing in his attempt to reach Lhassa. Eventually he crossed 
over from Tibet into Badakhshdn. His force was, by this time, 
reduced to 27 men, and shortly afterwards it became 22, - 
They encountered terrible hardships on the way, suffering 
from cold and hunger, and losing most of their horses from 
lock-jaw, He spent the winter in Badakhshan, where Sulai- 
mån Shah, the son of Mirz4 Khan, was ruling, and then, 
in the summer time, he went to Kabul. Afterwards he went to 
India and joined Kámrán, the son of Babar, at Lahore. Here - 
he was well treated, and when Kamran went to Kandahar, to 
recover it from the Persians, he left Haidar in charge of 
Lahore. When he returned, he was so pleased with Haidar’s 
administration that he raised his salary from fifteen to fifty 
lakhs. He does not tell us what these lakhs consisted of ; but 
apparently they were of some copper coin worth about two pence, 
for he says that a lakh of Hindustan is worth 20,000 Sharukhtis. 
Zé, francs or tenpences, There is a learned discussion 
on this subject in Erskine’s History I., App. E., p. 544. Haidar 
afterwards joined Humayun, and was with him at the 
battle of Kanauj in May, 1540, The result of this battle was 
that Humayun fled to Agra and Lahore, and eventually left 
` India, while Haidar, with a small force; achieved for the second 
time, the conquest of Kashmir, This was the great exploit 
of Haidar’s life, for it was the only one which had prolonged 
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consequences. The battle which gave him final possession of 
the country occurred on 2nd August, 1541, but his entry into 
the valley occurred in November of the previous year.* Tsa, 
Unfortunately,» Haidar tells us very little about his adminis- 
tration of the country. As Mr, Elias observes: “ It is curious 
how little our author relates about his invasion and adminis- 
tration of Kashmir, or of the affairs of that country during 
the eleven years that his regency lasted.’t Mr. Elias has, 
therefore, had to supplement his narrative by the accounts of 
Abul Fazl and Ferishta. Abul Fazl’s account is to be found 
at pp. 196-199 of the first volume of the Akbarndma, Biblio- 
fheca Indica edition, and is characterised by his usual faults 
of pomposity and verbiage. Abul Fazl is a valuable writer, 
but he is sadly deficient in the art of picturesque narrative. 
Indeed, he seems to have quite a knack of missing out what 
one wants to know. His account of Babar, for instance, is quite 
remarkable for the way in which he can spoil a story, He~ 
had an admirable model before him in Babar’s Memoirs, and 
he has used them freely, but he has done his best to turh 
a crisp narrative into pulp. Instead of “squeezing out the 
whey” he has laboriously bottled it, and thrown away the 
curd, He has done the same thing’ with the Tadrfkh-i-Rashidi, 
It is not, as Mr. Elias supposes, p.- 23, that he makes no 
mention of Haidar’s work. He refers to it, for instance, at > 
p 115 of the Akbarnama, vol. I, and he often borrows from 
it without direct acknowledgment, but he makes infelicitous 
use of it, Mr. Elfas has depended upon Price for his abstract 
of Abul Fazl, and consequently has fallen into some errors. 
Among them is the statement that Abul Fazl censures 
‘Haidar for devoting too much time to music} I do not think - 
that Abul Fazl means to charge this asa fault. It is rather 
mentioned as a prominent feature of the civilization which 
Haidar introduced into Kashmir. Abul Fazl did not dis- 
approve of music. His father was fond of it, and he devotes 
an Ain, Blochmann 611, to praise of the art. Indeed, he 
could hardly speak ill of a pursuit in which, according to 
his account, Akbar was such a proficient. Akbar, he 





* The date of the conquest given by Abul Fazl is 22 Rajab, 947, or 22nd 
November, 1540. : 
F It should be ‘borne in mind, however, that his book was finished 
when he had ruled only for five years, and also that he has devoted some 
chapters to an account of Kashmfrin the narrative of his first conquest 

of that country. 

į Mr. Elias, p. 147, calis attention to the apparent contradiction between , 
Abul Fazľs account of Haidar’s devotion to music, and the latter’s own 
statement that he. was unable, from ignorance of the art, to speak of 
Rashid Khan’s skill, But Haidar may, like Abul Fazl’s father, have ac- 
quired ataste for music late in life. Moreover, the passage at p. 139 
shows that he could criticise musical performances. ‘ 
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tells us, had more knowledge of music than Aes trained musi- 
cians possessed, and composed upwards of 200 airs. What he 
chiefly blames Haidar for is narrow-minded bigotry, and 
-Haidar own account shows that this was a charge which could 
justly be brought against him. See the chapter, p. 434, ‘On 
the religious sects of Kashmir’, where he attacks the Sufis, and 
thanks God that under his rule no one dares openly profess 
their faith, knowing that he would put them to death if they - 
did so, He also, in this chapter, inveighsagainst the Sham- 
masis or sun-worshippers, whom, no doubt, Abul Faz] admired. 
In the Ain, Jarrett, II, 352, the latter speaks: of the Sunnis 
of Kashmir, of whom Haidar was one, as “narrow-minded 
conservatives of blind tradition.” Col, Jarrett has here an interest 
ing note on Haidar. It is true that Abul Fazl goes on to speak 
of Haidar’s transgressing the laws of justice, and coming 
under subjection to his lusts, and giving up prudence and en- 
Wurance; But though, as usual, his meaning is not clear, it 
does not appear that he connects these things with Haidar’s: - 
study of music, It would not, however, be surprising if Haidar, 
at the end of his career and when over fifty years of age, and in 
the enjoyment of the purple and of the enchanting valley of 
Kashmir, lost some of his ancient energy. He himself has told 
us what: effect the conquest of Kashghar had on his patron, 
Said Khan, and on the whole Mogul people. But the last act 
of Haidar’s life, at least,.does not show any signs of waning 
activity. To undertake a nocturnal attack, marching five miles 
against the enemy’scamp, and to be so ‘far i in advance of his 
followers as to be killed by one of their arrow? might be 
rash, but certainly does not indicate sloth. The gist of Abul 
Eazl’s statements. about the cause of Haidar’s downfall is that the 
Kashmirians were, as usual, treacherous and rebellious, and 
that Haidar was not sufficiently on the alert against their wiles, 
One of their most successful stratagems, he says, was inducing 
Haidar to disperse his army, sending some troops to Tibet, 
some to Paki, and some to Rajori, że., North, West and South. 
Mr, Elias has, in an Appendix, an extract from a valuable 
paper by Mr, C. J. Rodgers, but justly observes that some of 
he particulars are not quite intelligible. Mr, Rodgers’ inform- 
ition is derived from Ferishta’s special chapter ‘On the Kings 
f Kashmir,’ which. forms one’ of the supplements to his 
-neral history, and so has not been translated by General 
iggs. But Ferishta here is merely a transcript of the Taba- 

t Akbari of Nizamuddin, and the unintelligibility is partly 
«to want of clearness and clerical errors in Feérishta and 

3 source, and partly, I venture to think, to errors in Mr. 
odgers’ translation, The proper names in the texts are 
certain, and Nizamuddin’s loose and inconsecutive way of 

VOL, CIV] IS 
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writing has led to misapprehensions of his meaning. The 
essential facts seem to be as follows: Haidar and his Mogul 
followers were, from the first, unpopular with the Kashmiri 
nobles. A faction among them were glad enough to get 
Haidar’s help against their rivals, but, as soon as he had done 
their work, they tried to get rid of him. When, then, he pro- 
ceeded to establish himself in the valley, the nobles endeavoured 
to oust him by getting help from Sher Shah, and afterwards 
from bis son Islam Shah. Haidar, however, partly by force, 
and partly by exchange of presents, contrived to settle matters 
with Sher Shah and his son, and had rest for some time, 
“during which he endeavoured to improve the country. The 
feeling of dislike of the foreigner still prevailed, however, and 
fresh intrigues arose which Haidar did not see through, or did 
not encounter with adequate vigour. In fact, he trusted neither 
the Kashmiris nor his own Moguls, and, when the latter_-tomt 
chim of Kashmiri plots, he merely said with flippancy that the 
Moguls were no whit inferior to the Kashmiris in intrigue and 
disaffection. This dislike and contempt for the Mogul, or 
Mongolian race, comes out strongly both in Babar and Haidar. 
Though Mogul blood ran in their veins, they evidently felt 
towards them much as Eurasians do towards Bengalis. Both 
Babar and Haidar regarded themselves as Turks, or Chagha- 
tais; and if, not to speak of their paternal ancestors, they hac 
been questioned whether their maternal grandfather, Juna: 
Khan, was not a Mogul, they would probably have answered 
that the taint had been removed by his orthodoxy, and by th. 
many years which he had spent at Yezd in Persia under th 
tuition of Sharaf-uddin, But to return: Haidar had-a- secoy, 
cousin,* named Qara Bahadur, who was one of bis generals, anc 
who afterwards served under Akbar, and made an unsuccessfu 
attempt to conquer Kashmir. Haidar sent this man on an ex 
pedition to Bhinpul, which is probably, as Mr. Elias thinks, ; 
mistake for Bhimbar to the south of Kashmir, They had got n 
further than Baramula when the Kashmirians began to mutiny 
Qara Bahadur reported the circumstance ; but, as we have seer 
Haidar’s only reply was that the Kashmirians were no wors 
than the Moguls, Then Husain Makari, a Kashmirian, sent hi 
brother to Haidar, giving the Kashmiri side of the quarrel, an 
begging him to recal the expedition. But Haidar ‘was equ-"! 
indifferent to this representation. Then, on 27 Ramzan, 
(28th September, 1551), a great fire took place in Indrak 


* Blochmann, 460, calls him Haidar’s cousin, but he really was the” 
of Haidar’s cousin, Mahmúd Mirza, whose singular death from the kick 
his horse is recorded at p. 462. See his biography in the Maasir-ul-Umar 
Ill, 48 It may be noted that this biography begins with a notice 
Haidar, and contains a quatrain by him, 
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(apparently the fort, or cantonment, of Srinagar), and Qara 
Bahadur and the troops sent a request to Haidar to put off the 
expedition to Bhimbar for a year, and to allow them to return 
and rebuild their houses. But Haidar would not hear of this, 
and the troops had to goon. When they got to Bhimbar, the 
Kashmirians in the force deserted at night, .and, joining with 
the country people, fell upon the Moguls and killed eighty of 
them, and captured their leaders, The rest fled by Půnch to 
Bahramgala.* This outbreak roused Haidar to energetic 
action. He appointed new generals, melted down his plate 
and converted it into coin, turned artizans into soldiers, 
and marched out from Indrakote. His force consisted of 
1700 men, of whom yoo were Moguls, and he encamped’ it 
on the plain of Khdlidgarh, or Khalagarh, near Srinagar. 
Meanwhile, the insurrection continued to spread, and Fatteh 
k, a Kashmiri noble who had the death of his father to 
uvcuge, came with 3,000 men and entered Indrakote+ There 
he burnt Haidar’s palace in the Bagh-i-Safa, a proceeding 
which seems to have called forth from Haidar the philosophical 
remark that, as he had not brought the palace from Kashghar, 
he could, by God’s help, reconstruct it. Or, perhaps, what he 
said was that, as it had not been built by him, he need not 
take the trouble to rebuild it. In retaliation for Fatteh Chak’s 
act, an officer of Haidar burnt the palace of Zainal Abadin, 
a famous king of Kashmir, but Haidar did not approve of 
this. Probably it was the palace called the Rájdán, 
described by Haidar at p, 429, which was wholly made 
of wood, Haidar classes it among the wonders of: Kashmir, 
and no—doubt was vexed at its destruction. However, he 
Tétaliated in another way, by burning the houses in Srinagar of 
Id Rind and another factious noble. Then he moved his camp 
to Khdnpur, Here Nizdmuddin takes occasion to mention that 
in this village there is a K/abdet} tree which could shelter 200 
men on horseback, and also had this peculiarity, that when 
a single branch was shaken, the whole tree was set in motion, 
Nizdmuddin says that, when he went to Kashmir with Akbar, 
he tried the experiment and found that the fact was so; and 
I may be excused for mentioning that the mali of the public 
gardens in Bhagalpur showed me the same phenomenon in the 








* Tieffenthaler says that the proper name of this place is Parmgola. 

+ Indrakul, which is a place in Kashmir, (Jarrett II., 370), is more likely 
ere, for Indrakote was not taken till after Haidar’s death. Perhaps, 
wever, all that is meant is that Fattah Chak plundered the environs, 

J$ This is an Arabic word and means, according to Lane, a willow, and 
also-a plant of the leguminous kind, having broad leaves and a round 
fruit. The word is connected with Ahabaz, bread. Can it bea bread- 
fruit tree, z.¢, a jack, or species thereof, or the Baobab, which is also called . 
monkey-bread g i 
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case of a large treh there, which was a baobdb or Adansonia 
digitata, He struck a branch high up on the tree with a 
bamboo pole, and all the other branches shook. Ferishta 
calls the tree a willow (bid), which can hardly be correst,. 
arid suppresses Nizdmuddin’s experience. Perhaps this is 
the very tree mentioned by Haidaramong the Wonders of 
Kashmir, p., 428.. “ In Nagam, a notable town of Kashmir 
there is a tree which is so high that, if an arrow be shot at 
the top, it will probably not reach it, If any one takes 
hold of one of thé twigs and shakes it, the whole of this 
enormous tree is put in ‘motion.” If so, Khdnpur is a mistake 
or is another name for Nágám which, Mr. Elias states, is a 
village one short march south of Srinagar. 

The Kashmirians retired from Khdnpur—apparently on 
Haidar’s advance—and encamped at Arabpur (?), five miles 
off. Haidar determined to make a night attack on them. 
but, as if aware of the risk, he first appointed his brot} 
son, Abdur Rahman, his heir, and made his followers swear 
allegiance to him. The night was dark and cloudy, and, 
when they got near the tent of Khwaja Haji,* who was 
the soul of the insurrection, and had been Haidar’s Vakil, 
it was impossible to see’ anything, Shah Nazar Qurchi 
(perhaps the man mentioned at p. 247 of the T. R.), drew 
a bow at a venture, and immediately afterwards he heard 
the Mirza’s voice saying you have wounded} (me) with an arrow 
In the morning the Kashmirians discovered that a Mogul wa: 
lying dead in their camp, and Khwaja Haji recognised th 
body as Haidar’s. He raised the head, and Haida 
opened his eyes once and then expired. Nizdmuddin add: 
the interesting detail that his death was much laniented-he 
the people. The Kashmirians gave the body burial, auu 
pursued the Moguls to Indrakote, whither they had fled. 
They defended themselves there for four days, the artillerist, 
Muhammad Rashi, loading his guns with copper coins 
Then, on the suggestion of Khanim, the widow,. and o 
her sister, the Moguls made terms and surrendered. The 
exact date of WHaidar’s death has not been mentioned, 
but was apparently not long after 27 Ramzan, 958, the date 
of the fire in Indrakote, and the last date mentioned, and 
so probably occurred: some time in October, 1551. Nor is the 


* Apparently the man who joined Haidar, in Tibet, and who ` 
instrumental in promoting Haidar’s second expedition to Kashmir, pp. 
and 482. 

+ The translation is doubtful and the words are given differently. 
Ferishta. The expression in Nizamuddin is Saheb tulidi. Perhaps th: 
meaning is You have. wounded your master. 


$ He was with Haidar at the battle of Kanavj, T. R. 475. 
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exact»place of occurrence kaown, but seemingly it was near 
Srinagar. According to Abul Fazl it was near Khanpur 
which is . between Hirapur* and Srinagar. Both Khdnpur 
and Hírápur are mentioned in the itineraries given by 
Tieffenthaler, and- Khanpur is stated by him to be five miles 
from Kashmir, że, Srinagar, Abul Fazl, while mentioning the 
story that Haidar was accidentally killed by an arrow, seems 
to prefer another version, according to which the night attack, 
or ambush, was made by the Kashmirians. Haidar had gone 
to release his relative and officer, Qara Bahadur, when he was 
assassinated near his minister’s tent by one Kássáb Dubi, 

Apparently Haidar left no children. If there had been a 
son, he probably would not have made his nephew his heir. We 
also find, p. 340, that, Haidar having no son, some years after 
his marriage, the Khan made over to him his own son, Iskandar, 
fekandar- served with Haidar in Tibet, and accompanied 
Haidar’s wife to Badakhshdn, when she was driven out of 
Kashghar by her nephew. Nizámuddin and his copyist, Ferish- 
ta, make Abdur Rahmdn the brother of Haidar, but this 
seems to be a clerical error, Haidar had a younger brother, 
called Abdulla Mirza, but he was killed in Tibet, 455. Abdur 
Rahman became an officer under Akbar, -and is mentioned in 
the Ain, Blochmann, p. 464, as Haidar’s brother’s son. The 
widow mentioned as proposing peace with the Kashmirians was 
probably the Khan’s sister, Muhibb Sultan Khanim. 

Haidar’s end reminds us of that of Charies XII, and, perhaps, 
“his companions uttered some sentiment like the “ Pozla la piéce 
finie? mentioned by Voltaire, or they may have said with 
glanar n 

“ Come, come, no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause, Haidar hath quit himself 
Like, Haidar, and heroicly hath finished 
A life heroic.” 

It cannot be asserted that he died immaturely. He had 
seen his best days, had written his book, and ruled Kashmir 
for ten years, If in that space he had not accomplished reforms 
and made himself acceptable to the people, it was time that 
he should give place to another, 

One great fault charged upon Haidar by Abul Fazl. is that 
he ruled Kashmir in the name of Nazak Shah, and not in 

at of Humayun. He concedes, however, that this may have 

en induced by policy and not disloyalty, and in the Ain, 
rrett II, 390, he appears to praise Haidar for the very same 





* Tieffenthaler I., 89, gives the distance between Hir&pur and Srinagar 
as r2 miles, and that between Hirdpur and Khanour as 7. Khánpur Sarai 
is a halting place on the road to Srinagar from India. See Mr, Growse’s 
article in this Review, LIV., p. 28, for January 1872. 
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conduct for which he blames him in the Akbarndma, But the 
translation is, perhaps, hardly in accord with the original (1. 584, 
Bib, Ind. ed.) What the Persian says apparently is that Haidar 
effected a compromise. He gained over the Kashmirians by 
mildness and friendship, so that while ¢#ey read the Khutba 
in the name of Nazak Shah, 4e read it in the name of 
Humayun, and struck coins in his name. Haidar’s own account, 
P. 434, is “ that he showed due reverence to the titular king,” 
and he not unjustly takes credit to himself for his considerate 
behaviour.” “To Sultan Nazak, who is to-day my com- 
panion, I have shown far more respect than the former adminis- 
trators of the kingdom ever showed.” At the time Haidar was 
writing his Memoirs, he did not even know whether Humayun 
was still alive. He bad gone to Persia, he says p., 484, and 
“ at the present time it is not known what has become of him.” 
It seems rather absurd to blame Haidar for not proclaiming, 
Humayun under such circumstances. When the latter emerged 
from obscurity in 1545, Haidar hastened to acknowledge him, 
though Humayun was still an exile from India. 

I have entered into such detail about the life of Haidar, 
because his Memoirs are excessively rambling and confused. 
Worse than all his repetitions, is his habit of breaking off in 
his narration every now and then to give the biography of 
some saint or. sovereign whose name rises up before him, 
The Index to the translation is, I regret to say, not exhaustive, 
for many references are wanting. Mr, Elias has, in his valuable 
Introduction, devoted a chapter to “The Author and his Book,” 
in which he has given a succinct and consecutive sketch of 
Haidar’s life. Mine differs from his chiefly in entering more into 
detail, and in giving extracts fromthe book. |... Aa e i 

In- sketching Haidar’ life, I have necessarily analysed his 
Memoirs, which form the largest part of his book. It remains 
to say a few words about the first part, or the history proper. 
This begins with the history of Tughlaq Timur, who reigned 
over Mogulistan and Transoxiana from 1347-1362. Haidar 
gives two reasons for not starting from an earlier period. One 
is that Shardf-ud-din has treated of the earlier times, and that, , 
therefore, to do it again would be like digging a well on the | 
margin of the Euphrates, Another is that Tughlaq Timur wa 
thé first of the Mogul princes who was fully converted to Mr 
hammadanism, and that in his reign the body of the peopl 
became Musalmans. Some of his predecessors, he says, ha 
become Musalmans, but neither they, nor their people, attaine 
toa knowledge of the Rashd, or True Road to Salvatiorf ; 
their natures remained base, and they continued on the Road 
that leads to Hell.” The reference to Shardf-ud-din is, of course, 
not to the Zafarnéma, but to the Prolegomena: Unfortunately 
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the latter are only to be found in a few of the manuscripts of the 
Zafarndma, and have not yet been printed. 

The mention of the Rashd is one clue to the title Tdrilht-i- 
Rasb{di, others being that one Maulana Arshad converted 
Tughlaq to Islam, and that Abdur Rashid was the name of the 
son and successor of the Khan who was so long Haidar’s patron, 

The book opens with a striking story, told more in detail at 
p. 13, of how Tughlaq came to accept the Muhammadan faith. 
Then comes a very picturesque story of how Tughlag was dis- 
covered by Haidar’s ancestor, Amir Buléji, after his mother 
had been sent away by the chief wife of his father, who felt 
towards her as Sarah did to Hagar. The most interesting 
character described in this Part is Yunas Khan, the maternal 
grandfather of Babar and Haidar. Haidar declares that there 
never was, either before or after, so wise a Khan ashe. He 
had a good education, and must have been of abstemious habits 

“for he.was the only Chaghatai Khákán who attained to a good 
old age. He died at 74 whereas, says Haidar, most of the Chag- 
hatai princes died before they were forty. His wife, Isan Daulat, 
the grandmother of Babar and Haidar, was worthy of him and 
of them. When her husband was captured by Jamal Khan, 
another bridegroom was forced upon her, But she and her 
maidens slew him on the wedding-night, and, when called to 
account, she haughtily replied : “I am the wife of Sultan Yunas 
Khan ; Shaikh Jamal gave me to some one else, This is not 
allowed by the Muhammadan law, so I killed him, and Shaikh 
Jamal may now kill me if he likes,” (p. 94) Shaikh Jamal 
commended her spirit and restored her to Yunas. A year 
afterwards one Abdul Qadas killed Jamal Khan, and set Yunas 
-at~liberty, after sending him Jamal’s head. This event was 
celebrated by the chronogram ‘ Sar-i-khar girifta Abdul Qadas,’ 
2. e, Abdul Qadas took “the head of the ass (khar). The point 
of this chronogram, which a reviewer in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’ s Journal has found unintelligible, is that Sar-i-Khar, or 
ass’s head, may also be translated as the head, or first letter, of 
the word khar, i.e, the letter AAd, and the numerical value 
of this letter (601) ‘plus the values (276) of the letters of the 
name Abdul Qadas give the date of the event, vig., 877, or 
1472-73. 

In conclusion, I have to express my regret that Mr. 
Ross's excellent translation is not complete. He has missed 
out some of the rhetorical passages, the lives of saints, &c., 
and consequently the book has a somewhat mutilated appear- 
ance, In some instances, Mr, Erskine’s manuscript translation in 

`e Rritish Museum is fuller than Mr, Ross’s, I hope that these 
will he remedied ina second edition, for Haidar is an- 
deserves to be translated in full, In one place, 
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To. there has been a great deal spoken and written 
lately on the subject of Technical Education in India, 
I think it would be far from the truth to assert that the subject 
has been thoroughly threshed out and exhausted. It would 
be quite impossible to discuss fully the whole question of tech- 
nical education within the limits of an article, but without 
attempting the impossible, I will try to give an account of 
the principal facts and observations which my own experience 
and study of the subject have collected. At the outset I must 
explain that, though the term “ Technical Education” in its 
widest sense may be taken to include all special, as opposed to 

purely literary, education, I intend to devote myself for the most 
part to that section of it which refers to the training of hand and 
eye, and to special education for artistic and industrial pursuits. 

This outery for Technical Education in India is partly, 

Origin of the outcry for no doubt, a reflection of a similar 
Technical Education in agitation in England, which began about 
India, fifty years ago; but it is mainly a con- 
sequence of the situation which has arisen in India from the 
competition of native students for employment in Govern- 
ment and private situations in which only general or literary 
educational acquirements are demanded, and the excess of the 
supply over the demand. The disappointed cémpetitors, find- 
ing these doors closed to them, join in a vague and indefinite 

_@ztnand for technical, and what has been called “ bread earn- 
ing,’ education, hoping thereby that some new avenues of 
employment may be opened, ‘That this evil of excessive com- 
petition in various walks of life does exist to an alarming ex- 
tent, no one will deny. But it is by no means a state of affairs 
peculiar to India; and, though we may admit the evil, that 
is quite a different thing from taking for granted that Techni- 

“cal Education is the proper and entirely sufficient remedy. I 
will not for a moment maintain that the system of European 
general education imported into India has proved a complete 
success, and fulfils all requirements ;‘ but the very errors and 
weaknesses which the working of it has brought out ought to 
warn us not fo accept, without question, further additions to, 
or amendments of, the system based only on European ex- 

.. perience, 
~ Let us first turn our attention to Europe,tand examine the 
situation which has existed in England and other countries 
during the last half century, a situation which gave rise to a 
similar agitation there. We shallithusibe enabled to see in 
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what respect the evils we wish to remedy and the wants we 
would supply resemble those existing in European countries. 

The middle of the eighteenth century was the dawn ofa 

Condition of Art and PEW era in, European manufactures, ~ 
Industry in Europe pre- art, industries and commerce. The in- 
vious to the Technical troduction of steam as a motive power 
Education Movement. stimulated mechanical invention, and 
within less than a century revolutionised the whole system of 
trade and manufactures which had obtained in Europe from 
time immemorial. It is most important to remember that, 
previous to this era, the workmen engaged in arts and manu- 
factures in Europe and those in Asia were on an almost equal 
footing. Indeed, in many respects, the advantages were very 
much on the side ‘of the Eastern artisan, so that the competi- 
tion of the Indian workmen was keenly felt in Europe in many 
branches of industry, and from time to time many prohibitive 
laws were passed to restrict the importation into Europe-of~- 
articles of oriental manufacture which, by reason of their cheap- 
ness and excellence, affected injuriously the home industries. 
Until that time the system of manufacture in the East and in 
the West was practically identical: the workmen in every 
‘branch of manufacture relied more on their own skilfulness of 
hand and eye and on their traditional craft-lore, than on the 
mechanical perfection of the simple appliances they-used in 
their trade. The caste system of India, which has regulated and 
kept alive the traditions of “native art and industry, had its 
counterpart in Europe in the great Trade Guilds of the Middle 
Ages, which, by binding artisans together in societies under 
strict rules for the conduct of their several handicrafts, kept the 
whole course of trade within certain well defined groové8>- 
The sumptuary laws which were passed to regulate the dress 
and manner of life of different classes of society operated in 
the same direction. 

Though the ties of the feudal system which had held society 
so closely in the Middle Ages were loosened and broken long 
before the eighteenth century, yet their effect on the organisa- 
tion of trade and industries was much more lasting. But 
mechanical invention and steam power soon changed all that. 
After a hopeless struggle against the ever-increasing perfection 
of machinery, the intelligent hand-worker was at last completely 
driven out of many industries, only retaining a place in some 
as an unthinking drudge, toiling at the behest of the mechani- 
cal monsters invented by man. With the complete extinction 
of the handicraftsman, the old system of apprentices bound 
to a master workman for seven years to learn a trade became 
obsolete, and the Trade Guilds, losing all their influence and 
control over the conduct of trade and handicrafts, are now 
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represented in name only by the City of London Companies, 
The old workshops, owned by master workmen, the inheritors 
-like the caste workmen of India, of all the accumulated craft- 
lore’ of centuries, were transformed into. factories giving em- 
ployment to- hundreds of thousands of human drudges and 
representing millions of sterling in capital. The progress of 
chemical science, which not only assisted existing industries, 
but itself created many new ones, together with the cheapening 
of production brought about by the uge of machinery, turned 
the balance of trade enormously in favour of Europe. The 
hand-weavers.of India were as helpless in the face of the com- 
‘petition of the power-looms of Manchester as their fellow- 
workmen in Europe. Not only did the export trade to Europe 
cease, but the English manufacturers, turning the tables on 
the Indian workmen, became the masters of the Indian market 
also. In the same way the Indian export trade in cotton 
‘prints, or chintzes, once a very important one, dwindled 
away so much that now an Indian cotton print is only to be 
procured in Europe in the curiosity shops. 

England, which was the pioneer of European countries in 
this new movement, became the centre of the world’s commerce, 
and entered upon a period of unexampled prosperity. In this 
prosperity India has shared largely ; for, though her ancient 
handicrafts have suffered: severely, the loss, commercially 
speaking, has been more than recouped in the whole volume 
of trade, while the introduction of English capital and English 
industries into India has helped India to helpsherself. 

Now I come tothe most important point, that is, the part 
The origin of the Tech- Which technical education has had in 
nical Education Move- England's commercial progress during 
ment in England. the last ed aud a half. At the 
beginning of the era to which I allude, all technical education 
was in the hands of the Trade Guilds and the master workmen 
who, though their knowledge was chiefly of the kind known 
as “rule of thumb,” that is acquired without an understand- 
ing of scientific principles and theories, yet were the possessors 
of the accumulated wisdom of centuries, handed down by 
tradition. It is the fashion of some narrow-minded people to 
sneer at this kind of learning, and to treat it as of no account, 
Yet this same old-fashioned and out-of-date wisdom is the 
basis of all our present knowledge, and all the scientific dis- 
coveries of the present age are built upon this foundation. In 
many branches of industrial art, in spite of all the efforts which 
have been made to discover the lost secrets of antiquity, in spite 
‘of our boasted scientific discoveries aud inventions, we have 
not been able to go beyond, or even to equal, the achievements 
of our unscientific and technically uneducated ancestors, Take 
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for instance, one of the oldest branches of human industry, 
that of pottery, an expert writer in a recent work says :— The 
triumphs of pottery in China, Persia and Japan are mar- 
vellous, not merely as creations of beauty, but as examples of 
what may be accomplished by means so primitive and methods 
so simple that they would seem to be within the grasp of 
every beginner. Yet one is humbled by the reflection that 
notwithstanding all the, perfection of modern mechanical ap- 
pliances, added to the combined experience of a hundred 
generations, the achievements of many of these ancient oriental 
potters have baffled all the efforts of modern times to equal 
or surpass them.” 

It is, therefore, stupid and short-sighted not to treat with 
the highest respect this old-world knowledge, which was the 
technical education of our forefathers. However that may be, 
this old system of technical education has been almost entirely. 
extinguished in Europe by the revolution first brought about 
by the application of steam-power to all branches of handicraft. 
Technical education, as we now understand it, that is, the 
teaching in schools of scientific principles and theories in their 
relation to arts aùd manufactures, had nothing whatever to do 
with the origin of England’s commercial development, That 
was begun long before technical education was spoken of, and 
was chiefly brought about by the invetitive genius and research 
of comparatively a-few individuals, long before modern techni- 
cal schools and institutes existed. The outcry for technical 
education in England did not begin until nearly a century after 
the foundations of her great commercial development had 
been laid. an 

Let us now see what was the beginning, and the reason for 
this agitation, 

Before we go further, it will be useful to divide our subject 
roughly into two heads, first, the Art side, secondly, the Scien- 
tific side. Under the first head I include all of what are | 
called the “Applied Arts,” that is, those industries “in which 
Art is more or less an important factor. Under the second 
head, I put manufactures and industries into which either no 
consideration of Art enters, or it is regarded as of little account. 
Now as to the Art industries, I have shown how the substitution 
of mechanical power for hand labour had almost extinguished 
the old system of, technical education, ahd had brought with 
it nothing to take its place. The old. workshops were ex- 
panded into huge factories, in which the workmen, instead of 
being intelligent creatures filled with a love and knowledge~ 
of art and a pride for the traditions of their crafts, were merely 
human machines, unreasoning slaves of a hard and fast com- 
mercial system. The various processes of manufacture were 


oy 
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portioned out among different workmen, each skilled in one 
particular process only. Each separate part of the so-called 
works of art they produced was made by mechanical means 
‘from given patterns by the gross, by the square yard, or by 
the hundredweight. Now, if cheapness of production were the 
only consideration of importance in Art manufacture, such a 
system as this would be the best possible. But the whole 
essence of Art is contained in man’s creative faculty, in his 
thought and in his brain; whereas the whole tendency of this 
new system of manufacture was to reduce thought and manual 
skill to a minimum by the perfection of mechanical agencies. 
A sound and honest system of Art manufacture must seek fo 
strike a happy medium between the exigencies of Art and those 
of commerce. In modern times the two are indeed hard to re- 
concile. Certainly modern English art manufacturers for a long 
time failed to reconcile them. England had taken the initiative 
.dn-applying mechanical science to all branches of Art industry, 
and in striving after cheap production only English Art in- 
dustries became hopelessly corrupted and degraded. This state 
of affairs was first revealed by the Great International Exhi- 
bition held in London in 185r. It was there made evident 
that in the higher branches of Art industry France and other 
countries far surpassed England in the taste and elegance of 
their productions. An agitation for the better training of 
English designers and Art workmen then began, and after much 
discussion a system of Att schools, supported by the Govern- 
ment, was inaugurated, The main object of these schools was 
to give artisans a training in the principles* and practice of 
applied Art, to take the place of the old training by workshop 
tradition, which had been swept away as I have already ex- 
plained. f : 
It would be wandering needlessly from my subject to give 
detailed facts and figures to show the practical influence which 
. the Government system of Art instruction, aided by the efforts 
of the Art ‘manufacturers themselves, has had on English Art 
manufactures. It will be sufficient to state the fact that at 
the present time, the best English Art manufacturers are, for 
the most part, quite able to hold their own against foreign 
competitors, without importing foreign designers or workmen, 
and that the balance of trade in the higher branches of Art 
industry has turned very much in favour of Englafid since the 
great Exhibition of 1851, Itis more important to remember 
that, as regards the Art industries, it was the degenerating in- 
fluence of the new conditions of trade and commerce, brought 
-about since the middle of the last century, which created the 


necessity for an organised scheme of Industrial Education in 
Europe. 
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Let us now turn to the other side of the question, and 
consider what part Technical Education has taken in Eng- 
land’s commercial progress with reference to the scientific 
branches of industry and trade, generally designated as the 
“useful arts” in contradistinction to the “ decorative arts,” 
and the “fine arts.” Thec lassification is only a rough one, 
but it will serve our purpose. In relation to Art industries our 
thodern Technical Edycation has turned back to old estab- 
lished principles and endeavoured to raise the standard of 
modern work by a study of great works of médieval and 
ancient times, but with regard to the other branches of industry, 
it has started out in quite new directions, j 

The new field which was first opened for inventive ingenuity 
and scientific research by. the introduction of steam-power as 
a motive force, not only produced an enormous development of 
the old industries, but it created many new ones. It also 
brought about a condition of things in manufacture and 
commerce which had never been known before. Previous to this 
era of scientific discovery, the internal changes which took 
place in manufacture and trade were few and gradual. Things 
jogged on from one generation to another in much the same 
way as they had done for centuries, There were’no violent 
changes and disturbances except those brought about by wars 
or political revolutions, by the edicts of kings or the decrees 
-of Parliaments. The new era, on the other hand, was one of 
constant revolution and restless activity, A new invention of 
machinery had* hardly superseded the old system of manu- 
facture when further improvements consigned it to the limbo of 
disuse. A manufactory fitted up at great expense withthe 
newest type of machinery found itself obliged, within a few 
years, to discard or alter the whole of it, because a new inven- 
tion had given the advantage to some rival enterprise.” The 
discovery of some new process would bring about a revolution 
in the treatment of raw materials, or render available some new 
material for the purpose of manufacture. A very keen com- 
petition between manufacturers and merchants thus arose, which 
every year becomes closer and keener, England had a good 
start in the race, and for along time did not feel the com. 
petition of foreign countries; the struggle was mostly internal 
between her own manufacturers. 

But the Great Exhibition of 1851 in London was an object- 
lesson which foreign countries, as well as England, were not 
slow to profit by. While it showed England the degradation of 
her Art industries, it revealed -to foreign countries their weak~“ 
ness in mechanical arts and manufactures. England began to 
educate her Art workmen; other countries started their technical 
schools to give a scientific training to ‘their artisans. Four 
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years afterwards, in the International Exhibition of Paris (1855), 
the first results of these efforts were evident. England showed 
an improved taste in many of her industrial Art exhibits; 
France and Germany a striking improvement in machinery 
and industrial products. The third object-lesson was in 
London in 1862, There the scientific discoveries and the 
mechanical inventions exhibited by foreign nations warned 
England that, if she was to retain, her commercial supre- 
macy, she must follow the lead of other countries in the 
matter of scientific education for her workmen, But their long 
commercial pre-eminence had blinded the eyes of English 
manufacturers, and it was not until the next International Exhi- 
bition, held in Paris in 1867, that they were thoroughly 
aroused and alarmed by the progress of their foreign competitors, 
And not without reason, for while the English artizan still 
maintained his reputation for fine, accurate and honest work, 
yet in most of those departments where forethought, scientific . 
knowledge, design and mechanical ingenuity were required, 
the foreigner, by reason of his better scientific education, was 
the Englishman’s superior. Then, at last, when England’s 
“commercial supremacy was seriously threatened, the English 
manufacturers and the nation joined in an effort to do what 
other countries had been doing for fifteen years. It is 
impossible to estimate how much England lost and is losing 
still by her shortsightedness and apathy with regard to this 
question of education, Even now, in many departments of 
technical education, we are behind other countries. We have 
not yet learnt thoroughly the lesson that, under modern condi- 
-ttons, the prizes in the struggle for commercial supremacy go 
to the best educated nation. 
Now let us start from this summary of-the history of 
; technical education in England, and 
„The part which Tech: see what deductions we can draw from 
nical Education has ; . : 
taken in England’s com- it. The first and most important is 
mercial and industrial that the beginning of it all was a great 
development. industrial movement, begun and deve- 
loped entirely by private enterprise, 
private research, private capital. It was private enterprise 
alone that brought Englahd her commercial prosperity: the 
only part which the Legislature has taken in.it has been in 
the removal of legal impediments and unwise restrictions on 
private enterprise. The next point is that, on the basis of 
this industrial movement, a State-aided scheme of technical 
instruction has been built up, and in this educational scheme 
there are two distinct and separate features:—ist an Art 
scheme, to take the place of the old method of technical 
Art instruction, and to check the corruption and degradation 
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of Art industries by the ultra-scientific and commercial tenden- 
cies of the present age. 2nd. A scientific scheme to keep 
pace with foreign countries in those useful .or scientific manu- 
factures and industries which have been built up by moderns 
discoveries, and to apply to all branches of industry the results 
of modern scientific research, 

Now, if we examine the state of trade and industry in India, 
we discover a very different situation 
from that which led to a demand for 
technical education in Europe, and 
any general scheme of technical schools, similar to those which 
exist in England, would not only be a costly and comparatively 
useléss experiment, but it would most certainly be the means 
of increasing, instead of lessening, the very difficulties which 
have led to a demand for technical education in India, It 
would add to the glut of candidates seeking Government 
employment; for where are the manufactories and workshops 
to provide employment for the hundreds and thousands of 
technically educated students such schools would turn out 
yearly? If then ‘technical education, as understood in Europe, 
-is to take a useful place in the Indian Educational system 
it must conform to the conditions of arts and industries which 
at present obtain in this country. 

The most superficial observer must see how widely différent 
is the situation in India from that which existed in Europe at 
the commencement of the Technical Education movement, 
Taking first the Art industries, we have already seen how in 
England the sabstitution of mechanical means for the old 
handwork system had brought about a serious degradation 
of the artistic standard, a degradation which, had it not been 
arrested, might have ended in the transfer to foreign hands 
of all the higher branches of English industrial Art. In 
India, on the other hand, the methods of handwork in Art 
industriés are almost precisely the same as those which were 
employed in Europe before this period of degradation began. 
We must look in quite a different direction to find out the 
causes of the depression which has existed for a long time’ 
in most of the old Art handicrafts of India. I would say 
that the state of Art industry in India shows at this time 
three distinct phases— 

Ist.—A great trade depression affecting chiefly the manu- 
“facture of fabrics and articles of every day 
use, owing tothe competition of cheap machine- 
made imported goods. 

and.—-A trade depression and degradation of the artistic” 
standard in the manufacture of articles of luxury, 
such as embroidered fabrics, brocades, carpets, 


Present condition 
Art and industry in rae 
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gold and silver work and decorative work in 
2 general, owing chiefly to the adoption of 
European fashions, costume and ways of life 
by native gentlemen of wealth and position. 
3rd.—A degradation of the artistic standard in Indian 
manufactures of European demand, more es- 
pecially in all the minor Ast industries which 
come under the description of “Indian Curios- 
ities,’ ý 
From this diagnosis we may discover in what way any 
scheme of technical education is likely 
to bring about an amelioration of the 
situation, Under the first head the 
chief native industries affected are those of cotton weaving 
gud the allied industries of dyeing and cotton printing, 
(That they have suffered enormously, no one will deny. The 
export trade, formerly a very important one, has almost ceased 
‘ojexist, and three-fourths of the workmen formerly employed 
1ave been driven to agriculture or other occupations, But the 
aandworkers in. Europe suffered even more severely from the 
:ompetition of machinery : they have been driven entirely out 
wf ithe market. Except as a home industry, there is practically 
iothing of the former trade left, And ft is foolish and hope- 
ess to suppose’ that handwork can ever compete with machinery 
nj any manufactures where cheapness of production is the 
thief consideration. Technical education did not save the 
European handworkers from extinction in these branches of 
ndustry, neither will it bring back their former prosperity to 
wa Indian artisans. Though some thing might be done, per- 
raps, to help the native weavers to a more effective form of 
iand-loom, they and their fellow artisans must rely mainly on 
he advantages which handwork always has over machinery—. 
danai which have hitherto saved their industries from the 
nnihilation which overtook them in Europe, The cheapness 
fthe cost of living and the fewness of his requirements will 
ontinue to give the Indian handicraftsman a better chance 
han his fellow workman in Europe, Again, in India, the 
extiie industries are not as in Europe subject to violent 
hanges owing to the caprices of Fashion. But, besides this, 
andwork has in itself many natural advantages. A good 
yd-woven native cloth will outwear three of the cheap 
chine-made imitations, The old native vegetable dyes are, 
a.rule, far more lasting and much more beautiful than those 
overed in modern times by chemical research. Then hand- 
k can adapt itself more easily than machinery to special 
iste regulations, or individual taste. The native workman, if 
e is to survive the struggle with machine-made manufactures, 
VOL. CIV.] 16 
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must take his stand on these natural advantages and develope 
them to the utmost: itis futile for him to lower his standard 
and compete on the same ground as ‘machine-made goods“ 
Technical education will never give to the Indian handicrafts- 
man the ability to rival European manufactures in any class of 
goods where cheapness, uniformity and exactness are the 
first considerationg ; but it might to a limited extent help 
him fo develope those natural advantages which the hand- 
process possesses. For instance, the European hand-loom 
works more quickly and is better adapted for weaving some 
kinds of cloth than the native loom. In some of the Mis- 
sion Industrial schools in the Madras Presidency, and I 
believe in other parts of India, these looms have been in- 
troduced, and native colored cloths of the commoner kind 
are made stronger, of better quality, and almost-as che 
as the machine-made imitations sold in the bazars. This is 
real technical education, and if the native artisans at large ‘in- 
dustrial centres are given thé opportunity of observing im-| 
proved appliances or tools adapted to their requirements, they 
are not so conservative or prejudiced against adopting them as 
is generally supposed; hardly more so than most European 
workmen who have been accustomed for generations to work 
in a'patticular way. ° 5 

There is often a very sound reason for their apparent obsti. 

nacy and prejudice against adopting European improvements 

. It often happens that either these so-called improvements ar 
not adapted to the special technical requirements of the nativ: 
‘workman, or their expensiveness is a bar to their adoption. I 
many cases the standard of work required of him and th 
wages he receives are so low that it is impossible for the nativ 
artisan to provide himself with expensive tools and apparatus 
Like every other workman, the native is to a great extent whe 
his employers make him. The question here is one of deman 
and supply, not of technical education. 

I will now pass ‘on to discuss the condition of those nativ 
industries which include all the higher decorative arts and th 
manufacture of articles of luxury, In nearly all of these indu: 
tries there is a commercial depression and very marked falli 
off in the artistic standard. The commercial depression is a 
directly due to European competition, but rather to a change 
the manner of life, the adoption of European dress, furniture 
habits by many of the wealthy classes of Indians. They give 
their old simple traditional manner of life. Forsaking the bea 
ful and original old native styles of architecture, they build the 
houses and palaces in imitation of the ugly and characterle 

‘travesties of European styles, typical of Anglo-Indian archite 
ture, They fill their houses with European furniture a 
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European decoration. They leave off their own becoming and 
dignified costume and put on European dress with all its 
Nineteenth century ugliness. And they do all this under the 
impression that they are advancing with the times and follow- 
ing the artistic movement in Europe, A greater mistake was 
never made, Artin India isin many ways far more -healthy 
and living than it has been in Europe for over acentury, Here 
it is still a part of the life of the people ; ittgoes into their homes, 
into their religion, and into their every-day life. The workmen 
are trained in the Art traditions of centuries, and the best of 
them are artists in every sense of the word. It is true that the 
higher branches of painting and sculpture have never reached 
the same point of development in India as in Europe, but the 
foundations of Art are sound and healthy and have not yet 
been torn up, as in most European countries, by revolutions in 
‘mechanical science. Art in England is an exotic of forced 
growth, a rare and delicate plant, nurtured in schools and 
academies, but never striking its roots deep into the soil, It is 
a luxury, an amusement for our hours of leisure, not a part of 
our national life, as it was in former times. ‘Public taste is not 
really ‘educated in Art: it is largely influenced by what is 
called ;Fashion, originating in a spurious taste, which substitutes ` 
for real artistic knowledge and feeling a constant craving for 
something new, l ‘ 

Real English Art—the best of it—is never seen in India. We 
get here only the dregs of Fashion, This is what the natives 
of India imitate when they abandon their traditional life, and 
adopt the imported art of Europe. The effect upon the in- 
dustrial arts of India is very easy to discover. The, falling 
off in the demand causes a degradation of the artistic standard ; 
native workmen, following the taste of their customers, imitate 
the wretched designs of the European mercantile pattern books, 
use horrible aniline dyes 2=4/=4 " cimported materials. How, 
then, will mora “ye Art workman bene- 
Be antes: tovers who require 

saine back 
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springs fromthe inner consciousness of a people. It reflects 
their thoughts, their deepest feelings, their character and mode 
of life. Tobe genuine, it must be spontaneous. So all that- 
is good in Indian Art to-day is what belongs to the inner tradi- 
tional life of the people—all that is bad is the reflection of 
nineteenth century change and restlessness, and the attempted 
imitation of foreign styles of Art. It may be objected that 
the higher branches of painting and sculpture, or what is un- 
derstood by “ Fine Art,” have hardly developed in India; that 
the Art of native wood and stone carvers, decorative painters, 
goldsmiths and metal workers does not satisfy all that an edu- 
cated interest in Art demands ; and therefore educated natives 
must look to European developments of Fine Art to fill up 
the deficiencies of Indian Art: I reply that the history of Art 
in every country clearly teaches that a healthy and original 
school of Fine Art can proceed only from the higher dévelop~ 
ment of the industrial arts—that no good can come to’ Indian 
Art by attempting to graft on to it the Art of Countries differing 
so widely.in thought and social development as European and 
Asiatic nationalities. Sir James Linton, P, R., L, in an address 
at a meeting of the Society for the Encouragement and Preserv- 
ation of Indian Art sometime ago, put the whole question very 
forcibly. His words were :—" No Art could flourish or ever be 
great, no Art could by any possibility benefit humanity, that 
was not absolutely and entirely the result of a nation’s indivi- 
duality, the ehighest force and the only force which could origi- 
nate and carry through to the end a truly great Art impulse,” 
In the nature of things it must be so, because a true artist 
Howa school of Fine iS never a mere copyist; he does nota 
Art may be developed in repeat, parrot-like, other people’ s ideas: 
India. he impresses his work with his own in- 
dividuality, forhe has something to tell the world, and he tells 
‘tin his own language ” really great school of 
Fine Artin India ‘* wealth and 
position to en 5 = 
_silye-- 
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and painting has sprung. Even so early as the 5th centary 
the workmen who executed the wonderful carvings on the 
Great Tope of Amravati, in the Madras Presidency, record- 
ing so graphically for future generations the stirring scenes 
of the life and times of Buddha, had begun to develope a 
school of sculpture of the highest rank, The fresco paintings 
in the Caves of Ajunta, of about the same period, have extra- 
ordinary artistic and technical merit. In later times, under the 
Moghul Emperors, a school of book-illustrators and illuminators 
produced work which exhibit all the qualities that go to form 
a great school of painting. Religious and political revolutions 
nipped in the bud, these promising developments of Fine Art 
in India; but history will surely repeat itself if the Princes 
and nobility and other native patrons of Art will take to heart 
the lessons which history teaches and set themselves to work, 
while yet there is time, to develope Indian Art in the right way. 
They have opportunities such as are not to be found in any 
European country for making an epoch in the history of Art. 

In this connection India might with advantage learn some- 
thing from the experience of that enter- 
prising and highly artistic nation, the 
Japanese. It is well known how readily they have appropriated 
to their own use the inventions of European science. Un- 
fortunately they have for many years past shown the same 
alacrity to borrow from European Art, with results as disastrous 
to their national Art as a similar policy has been in India, 
However, some few years ago, the Japanese Government 
decided to send a special commission to Eurepe to make 
enquiries with a view of introducing into Japan a regular 
system of Art instruction, founded on the methods practised 
in Europe, This Commission travelled round to all the most 
important Art centres of Europe, and consulted the heads of 
the chief academies and other authorities. The advice they 
got, was unanimously in one direction. They were earnestly 
advised to keep the Art of Japan free from modern European 
influence, and to maintain all its old traditions. “You 
“have nothing to learn,” they said, “from European Art, 
“On the contrary, if you will establish a Central School for 
“teaching all the old traditional practice of your national Art, 
“many European artists will go to Japan to learn from you.” 
The Japanese as a people havea very highly developed artistic 
instinct, and I have no doubt that, with their usual acuteness, 
they will take to heart this lesson and will in future exert 
themselves to protect their national Art from the modern 
imfluences which tend to degrade it. It will be a good day 
for India when people in this country begin to recognise tke 
importance of moving in the same direction. 


A lesson from Japan. 
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The thitd symptom in our diagnosis of the state of Indian 
Art, namely the degradation of the 
-minor Art industries in articles generally 
described as “ Indian curiosities,’ need not be entered into very, 
fully. This branch of Indian Art is partly an outcome of the 
‘uneducated taste of the purchasers and partly the creation of 
‘that enterprising person, the middleman. His aims are purely 
commercial, A section of the public, not very discriminating 
4n-matters of Art, want cheap bric-a-brac which shall be curious 
and Indian. The middleman is quite ready to supply this 
demand, and to foster it as far as he is able. He has little or 
‘no.artistic training, but it is not difficult to design things which 
are curious. They have nothing in common with genuine 
Indian Art, but they are sometimes made in India, so they 
‘may be “Indian curiosities.” It matters little to the middle- 
-man that by his system of trade he is corrupting the hereditary 
‘artistic instinct of the native Art workmen, and degrading the 
standard of their handiwork, The demand for his cheap 
‘curiosities increases; his business prospers, and he is happy. 
Now, there is no’ doubt that ‘in many circumstances the 
‘middleman is a useful and even necessary member of society, 
and many will urge that, as he helps to develope trade and 
-brings money into the country, these obvious material benefits 
far outweigh any mere sentimental, artistic considerations. 
‘Now I think it is easy to show that this argument is very 
‘shallow and shortsighted, even from the Philistine point of 
view. The Art industries of which we are speaking hold 
a permanent place in the market only by reason of their 
‘artistic qualities, Ifthe middleman, trading with a passing 
fashion or inferior taste, lowers the artistic standard, he.does a 
permanent injury to Indian Art and trade also, That section 
‘of the public whose artistic. ideas are regulated only by fashion 
‘and novelty, though a numerous one, is very capricious. The 
‘middleman’s Indian curiosities may thus obtain a large sale 
for'a time ; but twenty years hence, when, perhaps, public taste 
will be better educated, a collapse may come, and Indian curio- 
sities’ will be unsaleable. Even now all Indian Art-ware 
‘has a very bad name with connoisseurs in Europe. The 
middleman appeals to a wider and less discriminating market ; 
‘but, by degrading the artistic standard, he is playing the ző% 
of the traditional old lady who killed the goose which laid 
the golden eggs. The art dealer or middleman can, if he will, 
lead public taste to a great extent, instead of following it, od 
this is what the’ middleman in Europe often does. If he ha 
not had an Art training himself, he employs qualified artists’ 
‘and designers, so that im at least’ afew of the best establish- 
ments of Art dealers in ‘London, those who cannot depend 
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upon theif own judgment in Art matters, will not find it 
imposed upon by the bad taste or ignorance of the dealers; 
The Indian middleman is merely a merchant, and, however 
moristrous and outrageous a design may be artistically, he is 
fling to employ native artisans to manufacture it as long as 
he can find a sale for it, 

Ihave now discussed the three chief points to be observed 

Technical education in the present condition of native Art 
and manufacturing indus- industries, and I think I have shown 
tries in India. that technical education, based entirely 
on European models, would miss the mark, and aggravate 
rather than diminish the evils which exist in India, because 
the conditions influencing Indian Art industries are totally 
different from those which called into existence.the technical 
education movement in Europe. It remains for me to con- 
sider the other side of the technical education question in 
India, that is, its relation to manufactures in which scientific 
other, than artistic considerations are of the first inportance. 
_ When we look upon the activity of Western nations in such 
industries, it must strike us forcibly how entirely undeveloped 
the vast material resources of India are in this respect. Where 
are the colossal manufactories of iron and steel, of machinery 
and hardware, of glass and pottery, soap and candles, matches, 
chemicals, in short, of all those industrial products which go 
to make western nations rich and prosperous, and which are 
imported into India to the value of millions stering every 
year? Their number is so few in proportion tothe vast re- 
quirements and capabilities of India that it is hardly to be 
taken into account. Only in a few large centres of European 
trade, like Bombay and Calcutta, is there any approximation 
to.the-industrial activity which prevails in Europe, and only 
in such centres would there be anv scope for technical in- 
stitutes founded on European models. Technical Institutes 
in Europe do not create new industries; nor will they do so in 
India. Private enterprise and capital must develop industry 
before there is scope for higher technical education, such as 
these Institutes afford. We have had an interesting illustra- 
tion of the truth of this axiom in the history of two technical 
Institutes which were started about the same time, one in 
Bombay, and another in Madras, The Bombay Institute 
was organised to teach scientific principles to foremen and 
workmen already employed in the manufactories and work- 
shops of the city. The principle of such an Institute 
in a great industrial centre like Bombay is thoroughly 
sound, and, with good management and adequate sup» 
‘port, the success which, I believe, the Institute obtained from 
the first, was sure, The failure of the other one in Madras 
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was equally sure, because it was started on entirely unsound 
principles, Madras is not a great centre of European industry 
like Bombay ; but the Committee which was formed to organise 
a scheme for the Institute, started with the fallacious idea that 
technical Institutes should take the place of private enterprise- 
and introduce new industries into Madras. So they’ issued a 
circular with a list of, if I remember correctly, 65 branches 
of industry from which the public were invited to choose those 
they thought most suitable for demonstration in the Institute. 
Of course, it was nat long before the Committee had to change 
their ground, and endeavour to form a more workable plan; 
but, after a moribund existence of about nine years, the Madras 
Technical Institute, as far as technical education is concerned, 
has not yet got beyond the embryonic stage of proposals on 
paper, while it affords an admirable object lesson of what should 
not be attempted in technical education. 

For the development of her natural resources India’s most 
crying need is not higher technisal.edux 
cation, but private enterprise and private 

capital. The special application of technical education 
to India’s great industry of agriculture is a very intricate 
and important subject, though quite beyond my province 
to discuss. But I will assert most emphatically that any 
number of technical Institutes will never create for India the 
manufactures of- which she.stands in need, Every new indus- 
-“tiai undertaking, or new workshop, which private enterprise 
opens, brings with it the practical technical education which 
is most necessary for India. Those who, without adequate 
knowledge and without adequate reflection, flourish the flag 
of technical education before the eyes of the Indian public, 
are doing harm to India’s best interests; for they divert-atten-, 
tion from the real issues and from the real technical education 
which is going on in the country. 
I will now pass from the discussion of the condition of India 
Technical Education With regard to her arts and manufac- 
applicable to India, tures and attack the most vital point to 
be considered; namely, what kind of technical education is most 
wanted in India? Technical education in relation to industrial 
arts and to manufactures may be divided into three classes. 
The first is primary technical instruction, which is, or should 
Primary Technical In- be, part of every school boy’s educa- 
struction. tion. The object of primary techni- 
cal instruction is firstly to develope the faculties of observa- 
tion and to train the hand to work in sympathy with the! 
impressions of the eye; and secondly to impart an elemen: 
tary knowledge of general principles of science, The next 
class of technical instruction is the practical training in arts 
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or manufactures which is given in the workshop or factories, 
The third class, or higher technical instruction, presupposes the 
. existence of the second. It is the special application of prin- 
, ciples of art, or principles of ‘science, to particular branches of 
art or manufacture. Before the middle of this century nearly 
all technical instruction was, as I have already described, of the 
second class, that is, of the practical and traditional kind ; or 
rather I should say that the second class comprehended all 
three. The present system in Europe is that primary techni- 
cal instruction is a part of general school education. There 
are various systems of hand and eye training, but they are all 
based upon Drawing, and drawing has been made a compulsory 
subject in State-aided schools in every European country 
where education has made much progress. In India the subject 
has not been neglected entirely, though I fear the importance 
of this kind of instruction, and sometimes even the object of it, 
have not. always been rightly understood. 
.---[t is commonly thought that, unless a student shows special 
The value of Drawing aptitude or inclination for Drawing, it 
as technical instruction, is not worth while to encourage him 
to learn it. Learning to draw is supposed to be inseparably 
connected with the study of esthetics, or the appreciation of 
beauty in nature and Art, and is thus considered a special gift, 
which only a favoured few are endowed with, This is a great - 
fallacy. Drawing, asa branch of primary technical education, 
has nothing whatever to do with esthetics. Far be it from me 
to say that the esthetic side of the question should be ignored 
or neglected. I would only insist that the essential value of 
good instruction in Drawing, from a technical point of view, is 
the training of the eye in accurate observation, in plain words, 
-teaching to see. The habit of accurate observation is of the 
greatest importance in almost every walk of life. Yet the cul- 
tivation of the faculty of seeing is one which is, as a rule, very 
much neglected. It is often considered as a faculty which may 
be left to develope itself. Butif you show an untutored savage 
a photograph, or picture, he will not know the top from the 
bottom ; an infant learns to distinguish the farm of things and 
to estimate distance only by the sense of touch. If you examine 
twenty uneducated people about something which they assert 
emphatically they have seen “with their own eyes,” hardly 
two descriptions will be similar. Or if you ask twenty intelli- 
gent school-boys, whose eyesight is physiologically equally good, 
but who have not been taught to draw, to put down on paper 
a correct representative of any simple object, such as a table or 
a box, hardly one of them will be able to reproduce the im- 
~pression on the retina of “their own eyes” with tolerable 
accuracy. This is not because they are devoid of artistic 
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talent, but because they have not been taught to see. The 
faculty of seeing is not simply a natural instinct, incapable of 
further development, and the habit of careful observation, which 
good instruction in Drawing gives, is one of the best forms of, 
training the eye can have. 

But it is not every kind of Drawing which can be called 
technical. To be of any value as technical training, it must be 
properly taught. It is too often the case in schools in England 
that Drawing is taught only as an elegant accomplishment ; 
the students begin by copying pencil or chalk drawings of rustic 
bridges, trees and picturesque cottages, and finish with sketch- 
ing landscapes in water colors, Now, this kind of thing is 
amusing ; but it is certainly not technical education. The 
practice of many otherwise good schools in this respect causes 
much misunderstanding as to the value of Drawing as a part: 
of a good general education. 

It is not the place here to enlarge upon the right system of 
Drawing for primary technical instruction. I will simply~-say-. 
that Drawing, properly taught, is the foundation of nearly all 
technical instruction applied to Art and manufactures, and, 
being of the greatest value in developing one of the most 
important functions of the brain, it should, as far as possible, 
.be made compulsory in every school in India. What has been 
done already in this direction is very far short of what might 
be done, It is, I believe, a fact, by which India should take 
warning and reflect what England lost by being fifteen years 
behind other countries in starting technical schools, that Japan 
made Drawing compulsory in all her High schools zen years ago 
I fear that many more years will elapse before such ‘a step is 
practicable in India, unless a more enlightened view of the 
scope of technical education is brought home. to near 
and other local bodies, 

Primary technical instruction also includes instruction in 
elementary principles of science, such as 
chemistry, physics, botany and geology, 
a knowledge of which is valuable in almost every walk in life, 
and an indispensable preliminary to many special occupations, 
Considerable advance has been made of late years in intro- 
ducing these subjects into Indian High schools. It is a 
thoroughly sound policy to make both drawing and elemen- 
tary science part of every school-boy’s education, But we 
must not expect immediate or very visible results from it, It is 
good seed, which carefully sown and well watered, will even- 
tually grow and increase a hundred-fold, Only let us avoid 
pulling up the tender plants every few years to see how they 
are growing, > 

So much for primary technical instruction. - So: ar we have 
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only been discussing principles which 

Secondary or Practical have generally been accepted in the 
Techgical Instruction. Indian educational system and recog- 
f : nised officially by the various Govern- 
ments, But when we come to the next class of technical instruc- 
tion—the practical teaching in the workshop and factory—which 
I will call secondary technical instruction, we are on more 
debateable ground. In England this is not recognised as a 
branch of technical instruction at all. The English Technical 
Instruction Act expressly excludes from its scope “ teaching 
the practice of any trade or industry or employment,” and 
many educational authorities would apply the same rigid rule 
-to India. This, I think, is a great mistake. It is just one 
of those points in which English theory does not apply to 
the conditions which obtain in India. So far as concerns 
those European industries and manufactures which have been 
imported into India, the English theory applies equally well 
~to~India, and I entirely concur that it would be’bad policy 
to teach the practice of such industries in technical schools, 
All that Government need do in this direction is to afford 
facilities to apprentices to learn in railway and public work- 
shops and factories; private undertakings can be left, as 
at present, to train up the practical workmen they require 
for themselves. It would be still worse policy, as I have 
already urged, to attempt to introduce new European industries 
by means of practical instruction in 
technical Institutes, But as regards 
the indigenous, hereditary Art handicrafts of India, in which 
Iam more particularly interested, I believe, or I may say 
I am absolutely convinced, that a similar policy of non. 
-intervention will only end in their eventual entire corruption 
or extinction, and that at no remote period. Holding these 
views, when I was in charge of the Madras School of Arts, 
I introduced the actual practice of native Art handicrafts there, 
‘and, after more than eight years’ experience, I am prepared 
to stand by that policy. I do not say that it cam be applied 
to any and every Art school in India, but I -maintain that it 
is the most practical way of influencing the native Art work- 
man. Regarded from a European standpoint, the principle 
may be unsound ; and educational theorists, who regard tech- 
nical education only from a European point of view, have 
criticised it adversely, In the last Review of the progress of 
Education in India, an opinion of one authority is quoted to 
the effect that there is less necessity in India than in England 
for Government to undertake the teaching of industries, because, 
“e while in “England the apprenticeship system has almost 
“ disappeared, in India it still exists, and hereditary handicrafts 
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“are handed down from father to son.” Now, if the traditions 
of native art industries were being handed down in their 
integrity from father to son in the present day as they have 
been in former generations, this argument would be very, 
convincing ; but it isan obvious fact that the traditions of 
native Art are every year becoming more corrupt and degraded. 
In England the traditions of her former national handicrafts 
have long been lost and broken; so there can be no question 
of teaching them in Government Schools or in private work- 
shops. In India one of the most important duties of Art 
schools should be to counteract the influences which are de- 
grading native Art, and to prevent the old traditions from 
dying out, as they have done in England. 

I had been told by one who should have been a good autho- 
rity that, as regards Art, Madras wasadesert. But in this 
desert I was fortunate enough to find a few remarkably- fertile 
oases. In.a small town in the south of the Madura district, | 
I found the best wood carver in the whole Madras Presidency.“ 
Again, in a small village in the Northern Circars, I discovered 
a jeweller who could give lessons in technique to the best 
workmen in Madras city, In another small village I came 
across a metal-worker of really remarkable skill and talent. 
He was occasionally employed in decorative metal-work for a 
temple, and was well versed in all the traditions of the Hindu 
Shastras. His repoussé work is the finest that exists in all 
India, and will bear comparison with the best Byzantine work, 
such as is seen on the doors of celebrated churches and cathe- 
drals in Italy, These three men were artists in every sense 
of the word; but in the surroundings in which they were 
placed their opportunities of exercising their skill were_few 
and far between. Their race is fast dying out in India, anc 
with them real Indian Art will become extinct while we are 
discussing what is technical education and what is not. I 
brought these men to the Madras School of Arts and gave 
them opportunities of doing the best they were capable of, 
without interfering with their own ideas and traditions, 1” 
placed under them, as apprentices, students of the school, sons 
of wood carvers, jewellers and metal-workers in Madras city, 
who will thus be enabled to learn real Indian Art from the best 
instructors, free from the contaminating influences of the bazar 
and the Indian Art curiosity dealer. The students were taught 
enough of the elementary principles of design, so that they 
could intelligently adapt the style of art they were learning 
to any article of European demand, for while Indian Art should 
be kept pure, there is no reason why it should not adapt itself 
to the new order of things in India and find wider scope than 
it ordinarily does. 
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This system of technical education may be very crude and 
upscientific from a theoretical and European point of view; 
ut I maintain that it is the best and most practical for arrest- 
ing the extinction of the only real living Art which exists in 
India. Ido not say that it can or should be adopted in every 
school of Art in India, In fact, there isa great danger (and 
this is a point of vital importance) that, unless the schools of 
Art are maintained at a high degree of efficiency as technical 
schools, with teachers, not only in sympathy with Indian Art, 
but qualified by training and experience to supervise practical 
industrial Art work, these superior native handicraftsmen, 
transplanted from their ancestral villages into new surroundings, 
will degenerate like their fellow workmen, and the schools will 
descend almost to the level of the Indian curiosity shops. ' 
In dealing with the indigenous Art industries, I would advo- 
-Iñtroduction of machi- cate an active policy different from that 
nery into native indus- which obtains in Europe, because the 
tries, conditions in India are entirely dfferent, 
But with regard to any system of technical instruction for 
encouraging the introduction of machinery and improved appli- 
ances into native industry, this is sucha difficult and compli- 
cated question that I think it would be much wiser to leave 
it for the most part to the natural course of the development of 
trade and industry. 

It is, of course, useless and foolish to oppose the advance of 
mechanical industry, and there are, no 
doubt, many natural openings for it in 

India by means of which the native handicraftsmen may 
regain the ground they have lost through. European 
competition An interesting illustration of this is given by 
Mr. Griffiths, late Principal of the Bombay School of Art, 
ina recent number of the Journal of Indian Art and du. 
dustry. A native coppersmith of Poona, a man of considerable 
intelligence, finding that he was unable to compete with 
imported machine-made brass and copper ware, procured from 
‘Europe machines for cutting metal into round discs, machines 
for punching the discs to the required shape, and machines for 
trimming and turning the edges of the vessels, previous to 
finishing. By the saving of time and labour, effected by this 
means, he was able to compete in price with imported manu- 
factures, and to give employment to a large number of native 
workmen. In such directions there is plenty of scope for the 
use of machinery without doing injury to native Art, 

But in innovations of this kind, it is quite necessary to re- 

The necessity of cau- member that all progress is not con- 
tion. tained within the range of mechanical 
science, and that the indiscriminate application of machinery 
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to all branches of industry has, in Europe, annihilated the tradi- 
tional and national Art handicrafts, and would certainly do the 
same in India. A wise policy of technical education will profi 
from the lessons which the history of the movement in Europe 
teaches, and not blindly follow the same mistakes, Moreover, 
it is necessary to recognise the fact that, at the root of this 
question of technical education in India, there is generally 
an economic question, which must be dealt with first. A native 
workman in a large town, where the European element is large, 
will use improved tools and mechanical appliances because 
there is a demand for highly finished work, and he gets better 
wages for it. But outside these centres there is no such demand, 
or at least it is very limited, and there is no inducement for 
the workman to. rise above it. The natural development of 
trade and industry in large towns creates foci of practical tech- 
nical instruction, where native artisans are trained in the-use 
of European methods and appliances in the best possible way. 
To attempt to increase the supply of skilled labour beyond 
the natural demand by means of Government schools would 
be avery expensive and unsound policy. 

We now arrive at the third and last point of our subject, 

Higher Technical Edu- Higher Technical Education, or the 
cation. | - „teaching of principles of Science and 
Art in their special application to industries and occupations, 
it is-this branch of technical education which is taken up in 
special schools and institutes in Europe. The scope of it is 
strictly limited to the requirements of existing industries and 
occupations. It is possible that the knowledge acquired in 
technical institutes may indirectly lead to new developments 
in industry, but such a consideration is not the fundamental 
principle in technical education in Europe, as is often 
assumed by people in India. The scope of higher technical 
education, then, must be to a very great extent limited by the 
character and extent of a country’s industrial development, 
for the teaching of the principles and theories of industrial 
processes alone will never lead to the opening of new work- 
shops and manufactories. Private enterprise and capital must, 
as they have done in Europe, first prepare the way for higher 
technical education in India by developing the natural resources 
of the country. Those who build up hopes ‘that the Govern 
ment of India could, by a large and comprehensive scheme or 
technical education, open out new avenues of employment and 
bring about a great development of industry, are only imagin- 
ing vain things, . a 
_ For Colleges of Engineering and Agriculture, Schools of Art, 

Field for Higher Tech- and other existing institutions of a 
nical Education in India. special kind, there is an immense field 
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open, and it will be a great pity anda bar to real progress jf 
attention is in any way diverted from them and the extension 
of their work by foolish agitation for impossible projects. In 
great centres of European industry and in the mining districts, 
there is scope for other special schools like those in Europe, and 
such as Bombay already possesses, Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment have in their hands a great instrument for advancing the 
cause of higher technical education in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Encouragement -and assistance of original scientific re- 
search will indirectly be a powerful means of promoting the 
same end. Beyond this, higher technical education must wait 
until the way is prepared for it. At present, Indja has most need 
of other things. Those who have India’s interests at heart, 
the municipalities and other bodies who are entrusted with the 
local administration of education, should first see that what 
“gan be done is done. They should look to it that what remains 
of India’s splendid inheritance of industrial Art is not lost for 
ever by blind ‘neglect. The Princes and nobility and other 
native patrons of Art should remember that Art is something 
which springs- from the soil, it is the expression of a people’s 
individuality and cannot be imported from Europe like piece- 
goods and machinery. ` Let them not either imagine that pro- 
gress is associated only with scientific advance, or that there is 
any necessary antagonism between Art and Science. The one 
is a complement of the other, and both are necessary for man’s 
higher development. It is a foolish and sordid notion which 
regards Science only as the symbol of progress, and Art merely 
as a pleasant companion for man’s leisure and amusement. The 
true sphere of Art, is that which Emerson has most profoundly 
and eloquently described. “Beauty must come back to the 
“ useful arts, and the distinction between the fine arts and the 
“useful arts be forgotten. If history were truly told, if life were 
“nobly spent, it would be no longer easy or possible to distin- 
“ guish the one from the other. In nature, all is useful, all is 
“ beautiful. It is therefore beautiful, because it is alive, moving, 
“ reproductive ; it is therefore beautiful, because it is symmetri- 
“cal and fair. Beauty will not come at the call of a legislature, 
“nor will it repeat in England or America its history in Greece, 
“ Tt will come, as always, unannounced, and spring up between 
“the feet of brave and earnest men Proceeding from a reli- 
“gious heart, it will raise toà divine use the railroad, the 
“insurance office, the joint-stock company, our Jaw, our primary. 
“assemblies, our commerce, the galvanic battery, the electric ` 
“jar, the prism and the chemist’s retort, in which we seek now 

“only an economical use. Is not the selfish and ever cruel 

“aspect which belongs to our.great mechanical works, to mills, 

“railways and machinery, the effect of the mercenary impulses 
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. “which these works obey? When science is learned in love, 
“and its powers are wielded by love, they will appear the 
“supplements and continuations of the material creation,” 


E. B. HAVELL, 


ART. IIL—THE END OF A BAD CUSTOM. 


HE middle of the now departing century was marked, 

_ in India, by several serious duels ; and it may be well 
that one of the few remaining survivors of that vanished time 
should preserve some record, however faint, of a state of things 
so foreign to our Island character. 

How the system of private encounters arose and took root 
on the Continent bas often been told. A lively Scots lawyer— 
Mr. George Neilson—has summarised the mediaeval accounts 
in a little book, Zréa/ dy Combat, published by Williams and 
Norgate in 1890, The rude Burgundians of the sixth century 
devised wager of battle as a rough and ready way of settling dis- 
putes- before the idea of judicial evidence had occurred to their 
uncultured minds, As the abuse of which the system admitted 
pegan to declare itself, a more scientific way of getting at the 
truth in litigation took the place of club-law; and the duel 
became a luxury for men of noble birth accusing one another 
of political offences, This, too, gradually gave way, until the 
treason-duel of chivalry followed the wager-of-battle in law ; 
but the pugnacious instincts of French and German found 
another vent, and duelling became a method of voiding private 
quarrels amongst gentlemen. As Frank manners became 
fashionable in England, duelling—aided by the custom of wear- 
ing swords in civil costumes—took root among the higher 
classes. But ere long the prosaic English nature prevailed ; 
the use of the rapier declined, and single combat, confined for 
the most part to the determination of serious quarrels, was 
carried out only by the pistol; the unconcealed object being 
the death of one or both of the combatants. The classical 
instance of an Anglo-Indian duel of the eighteenth century 
was that between the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, and 
his bitter rival, Sir Philip Francis. Hastings was anything but 
a bully ; nevertheless he sought this encounter of set purpose. 
The conduct of Francis in Council having become an intoler- 
able obstacle to the administration, Hastings called him out 
with the undisguised intention that one of them should fall: 
This is shown by his objecting to the shady spot first chosen 
by the seconds, on the express ground that there ‘was not 
sufficient light, and by his demeanour before the duel, though 
he showed anxiety for-his adversary’s life after he had “ winged” 
him. The whole details will be found admirably related by 
Dr. Busteed in his Eehoes from Old Calcutta (2nd edition), 
pP. p. 109, £ f. ‘ 

Reverting to the British Islands, we find that duels with 

VOL, CIV.] ; 7 < 
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the pistol—usually attended with lethal results—continued to 
be fought down to the period of Queen Victoria’s accession4 

In the first decade of that reign, however, a strong feeling 
began to show itself, in the Press and in society, as to the 

obsolete and scandalous nature of the practice, There were 

experts in duelling, like “Fighting Fitzgerald” in Ireland, 
who wore a hidden shirt of mail and was finally hanged. Such 
men would fasten on’ a young fellow, cheat and fleece him at 
cards, and then insult him in order to get money for letting 
him off fighting. These and other considerations led to the 
slow decline of the practice. O’Connell was challenged, in 
succession, by Peel and by Disraeli, but contrived to avoid 
fighting. In 1843, however, Lieut.-Col. Fawcett, of the 55th 
Foot, was killed by his brother-in-law, Lieutenant Monro, of 
the Blues, ona family dispute. Public opinion was highly 
’ excited, and the Coroner's jury found a verdict of “ Wilful 

Murder.” “Monro’s commission was forfeited ; and, being found 
guilty in the criminal trial which followed, he was sentenced 
to death. The sentence was afterwards commuted ; but the 
scandal forced the Government to action ; and Prince Albert, in 
spite of his Continental origin, is believed to have done his best 
` to stimulate the Horse-Guards to put an end to doubts upon 
` the subject, The chief offenders were usually officers of the 
army, who, rightly or wrongly, were under the impression that, 
if they obeyed the law of the land in abstaining from seeking 
or giving “satisfaction,” they would render themselves liable 
to be brought before a court-martial and deprived of their 
commissions. This dilemma was abolished by the issue of 
amended articles from the War Office in April 1844. By these 
it was at last definitely laid down that it was “ suitable to the 
character of honourable men to apologise and offer redress 
for wrong or insult committed, and equally so for the party 
aggrieved to accept, frankly and cordially, explanation and 
apology for the same.” 

Obedience is of the essence of military discipline; and, if the 
officers could be got to obey, the civil gentry would be likely 
to follow their lead. “Accordingly the practice of dueling 
already described, did not long continue general in England, 
though some sporadic cases continued for a while to testify 
to the difficulty which awaits abrupt and total change. The 
last duel attended with death, in the British Islands, was 
fought in May 1845, the combatants being an officer of 
the Royal Marines, named Hawkey, and a retired officer 
of Hussars, The encounter took place on Gosport Sands ; 
when, in spite of the cause being nothing but such a trifling 
quarrel as must constantly arise amongst young men, the 
ex-Hissar fell, mortally wounded, at the first fire, -The 
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surviving ` principal was tried for his life in the following 
July ; and, being acquitted by an old-fashioned jury, escaped 
egal consequences. But the mind of England was stirred, 
all the more by reason of this impunity; and it was made 
generally and unmistakeably manifest that authority would be 
supported by public opinion in the sternest measures that might 
be. required for the suppression Of the evil. 

But in’those days Anglo-Indian sentiment was slow to 
receive impulse from home, especially when it was wise and 
of a reforming tendency. Experience has shown that a mili- 
ary caste is always tenacious of its usages; and there were 
seculiar obstacles to the adoption of such a change on the 
zart of the military “caste in India. Most of the European 
males were in the prime of life, leading idle lives, military 
officers who had entered the service when the system of duel- 

_ had béen an ingrained element of soldierly feeling. The 
Anglo-Indian ladies, too, for various reasons, were not alto- 
sether suited to exercise the salutary effect on society that 
nay be usually looked for at the hands of civilised woman. 
This is a somewhat delicate subject; it may be enough to 
ay that what is here implied is based on personal experience 
f society at that date. Such as the Anglo- Indian ladies yer 
he young, officers were eager competitors for their” Stuile: 
nd, for this and other reasons, were high-spirited, and, if the i 
ruth must be told, somewhat quarrelsome. In the opinion 
f such a community disputes naturally presengfed more 
easons for fighting than for apologising ; there were, indeed, 
aany who would have thought it derogatory to offer ‘an 
geology, however wrong they might know themselves to be. 

Nor did these young fire-eaters, perhaps, believe in the 
incerity of the newly expressed disapproval of duelling on 
he part of the authorities, And, so far as India was con- 
'erned, at least, there may have been some sort of justification 
ər their scepticism ; the Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, 
eing a veteran of the old school, distinguished in the Penin- 
ular War, and wounded at Ligny. And, in case of reference 
2 London, the Head of the army there was the Iron Duke 
imself, who was known to have been “out” in person, this 
ery Hardinge having béen his second. 

_ Altogether, it is not wonderful if Anglo-Indian feeling shotild 

re been distinctly favourable to duelling at the very time 

en the practice was being condemned in England. You 
rd people discuss the question, it is true ; and the fact of 

custom being held to admit of discussion may now seem a 
gn of weakness, though no suspicion of the fact may have 
een general at the time. The defenders of the practice had 
ae advantage, their assailants being in the position of faddists, 
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not to say milksops. It was granted by the “ chivalrous” ` 
party that.duelling had been pushed too far; but that a thing 

was open to abuse did not seem necessarily to prove that >it, 
was intrinsically bad. You need not, it was admitted, be 

always on the look out for offence; but if a gentleman wil- 

fully misunderstood you, there would be meanness in explana- 

tion. A case in point was that of one who was asked what 

he meant (by some expression that had escaped him)? “I 

meant,” was the instant reply, “exactly what you thought I 

meant when you resolved to ask me.” That conversation 

went no further; the enquirer, apparently, not being of a 

quarrelsome humour. But it was just the sort of thing that 

often seemed to justify bloodshed. Then there were more 

serious disputes : What were you to doif your sister were insult- 

ed? Or your wife? In those days sex was not always respected. 

One is reminded of the orator in the old Irish Parliament 

who, having occasion to question the policy of the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, did it in this figurative fashion :— 

“Sir! the P—s have been always prostitutes, politically and 
physically ; from the toothless harridan that grins in the 
gallery to the white-livered scoundrel that trembles on the 
floor.” - , . 

An encounter naturally followed, fortunately bloodless ; 
after which the eloquent Member, being asked how he knew 
that Miss P.'was in the gallery, airily replied; “Did I not 
walk down to the house with old P., arm-in-arm; and did not 
he tell meshe’d be there?” 

Those were the days when an inevitable question on the 
nomination of a candidate at the Kildare Street ee 
“« Did he blaze?” Before the Liberator could avoid Pees 
challenge, he had proved his manhood by shooting Desterre: 
and even then hard things were said as to the police proceed- 
ings by which the encounter sought by the Chief-Secretary 
had been obviated. The Liberator was pleading, soon after 
in ‘the court of Norbury, a Judge who heard cases witha 
pair of saw-handled pistols on the table before him. While 
the advocate was speaking, the Judge took up a newspaper, 
and affected to be absorbed in its contents, O’ Connell paused 
but was blandly requested to continue. “I was afraid,” said 
the learned: gentleman, “that I was not apprehended by 
your Lordship,” “Oh!” replied his Lordship, with much suavi 
of manner, there’s nobody so easily apprehended as M 
O'Connell when he wishes it.” D 

In the India of Victoria’s early years, the tone may hav’ 
been given by the officers; but the members of the Civi! 
Service and the Bar were as ready to adopt it as ever coulc 
have been desired by lawyers and legislators in Ireland, 
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There is a Bengal Civilian still living in vigorous retirement 
who had several scalps to his wampum; and an officer of 
the days here referred to was to be seen limping about 
-Calcutta maimed for life by this Civilian, with whom he had 
a dispute in a Ball-room, which led to the latter declaring that 
he would “ spoil his dancing for him.” The same gentleman 
had a brother in the Bengal Cavalry, a man quite of his own 
kidney, of which frolicsome pair a story used to be current 
which may be worth repeating, It wag to the effect that 
they met, at the dinner table of a certain Native regiment’s 
Mess, a pair of cadets who were on their way up-country 
to join for the first time. These two youngsters amused 
or, perhaps, bored, the duelling brothers by a warm paternal 
cordiality and an apparent ignorance of the world, and on 
this they resolved to practise. After the rest of the company 
had_left, the four with whom the story deals were playing out 
— -ubber, in the course of which Damon and Pythias, being 
antagonists, got into a wrangle which the wicked seniors 
assured them required instant solution by single com- 
bat. It was faintly objected that the night was too dark, 
but the brothers overruled the objection with the remark 
that each of them would hold up a wall-light. According- 
ly the party proceeded to the mess-compound ; but, on the 
way, one of the cadets contrived to nudge the other, and they 
exchanged furtive but meaning looks without being observed. 
On reaching the field of honour, the intended combatants were 
placed opposite to each other, with loaded pistels in their 
hands, at twelve paces, while their friendly advisers took up 
the other corners, each holding up alight. The word being 
given, the youngsters fired ; a sound of broken glass was heard, 
and each lamp fell down, extinguished, to the ground, | from 
the simultaneous and well aimed discharge. 

A curious picture of manners and character in times of 
which living witnesses are still extant, is presented by a 
duel shared in by a gallant Lancer who died a few months 
ago. Of this encounter a few details will be seen presently, 
But first, perhaps, one may give a few words tothe once 
famous “ Banda duel,” which was one of the last between 
Indian Officers, certain of its features being such as to bring 
discredit on the system and lead to its final abolition, Allow- 
‘eg for the lapse of time and weakness of memory, it was 

mething of the following nature :— 

In a native infantry corps quartered at the dull and un- 
uealthy station of Banda, ‘there was a senior subaltern who, 
without any extraordinary merit of head or heart, had become 
a leader of his comrades. He was not braver or more clever 
than most of them; yet they deferred to an ascendancy 
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‘dus chiefly to his thick skin and phlegmatic temperament, 
» A youngster had lately joined who, having been well-educated 
and haying entered the service a little later-in life than usual, 
held aloof from this hero-worship, and was generally considered 
to'give himself airs. Little by little he found- himself in 
minority of one, till the other young fellows proceeded from 
passive neglect to overt hostility, not discouraged by the might 
L. himself. Another senior,a man who liked to stand well 
with each and all, alone affected sympathy with poor 
“Johnny Raw,” eto borrow a name from a comic book of the 
period. I fancy he had once acted as Adjutant of the Regiment, 
and believed himself justified in an amount of interference no 
dreamt of by the ordinary subalterns, At all events, he told th 
ill-treated ensign, one day, that his persecutors were encourage 
and egged on by L, The young officer, desirous of put 
- ting a stop to things that were making his life a.burden to him, 
took the first opportunity of resenting some offensive al 
of the man whom he frightly or wrongly) regarded “as ~~ 
` author of his troubles, and an immediate challenge was the 
result, The meeting took place next morning ; when L., whe 
was a practised hand, lodged a ball in the victim’s hip. Tiy 
matter coyld not be hushed up ; it was, in fact, reported by th 
man who lad carried the tale out of which it arose, and whi 
seems to have remembered his acting incumbency so far ast: 
have conceived himself a sort of amateur Adjutant. Hi 
meddling, however, had. one good effect : in the Court Martia 
which ensued, he was able to give evidence which told in favou 
of him whom I have called “ the victim.” Sir Charles Napi¢d 
was then the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army ; and 
on the proceedings coming before him, he ordered that: princi 
pals and seconds alike should lose their’ commissions, but~ 
instated the victim in a subsequent order. * The other thre 
were ruined for life ; and their sad example must have mad 
an important factor in the decay and ultimate extinction of th 
baneful custom, . | 
`The Banda duel was, indeed, an instance of the wor: 
. and most abusive applications of duelling, and was a 
encounter which would not have taken place in the Germa 
army, where differences between officers have to be submitte 
to Courts of Honour, There was no dispute in which an 
one’s’ character was seriously involved; and the duel w 
almost as much of a grim pleasantry, or practical joke, - 
the lantern-fight of Damon and Pythias. Hence the puni 
ment-of L. and his associates did not give a final quietu; 








* The remarks of Napier are to-be found ia a collection of his’ acy 
but eccentric Minutes, published, many years ago, by W. Manson 
Bombay. ; 
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Anglo-Indian duelling. Iremember at least one case which 
occurred quite three years later; avery short time, in fact, 
before the Mutiny, in which a very gallant officer was wounded 
by the son of a Calcutta Barrister, himself a famous man of 
the pistol. 

At a date, however, but little anterior to these cases, duelling 
was so universally regarded as the appropriate satisfaction of 
honour amongst Indian officers that generals themselves went 
out with young officers under their own command.* One amu- 
sing instance occurred when Sir Samford - Whittingham was 
General of the Meerut Division, There was a young Ensign 
H. on leave at Mussooree when Sir Samford -was making one 
of those prolonged inspections of convalescent depéts which 
officers in similar positions are still in the habit of finding 
necessary during the hot season. One afternoon the Ensign 
had been to Rajpore, at the foot of the hills, to partake ofa 
farewell tiffin with a brother-subaltern returning to his station 

on the plains. The meal had been rather plentiful than 
prudent ; and, after taking leave of his friend, H. was riding 
back in the condition described by N.C. officers, giving evidence, 
as “under the influence of Refreshment.” The afternoon being 
hot, he had taken off his coat and thrown it over his pony’s 
shoulders, His way home lay along the Mail ; and, as he 
cantered carelessly on that frequented thoroughfare, whom 
should he come across but his general, attired in choice mufti, 
and escorting a lady ! Thoughtless aud unprepared, H, hap- 
pened to jostle the veteran, who, almost instinctively, hit out 
with his riding whip and unfortunately caught | Mr, H, across 
the face, H. riding homeina boiling passion, related the 
incident to his chum, and the two hot-headed youths persuaded 
themselves that the General must be called on to give satis- 
faction for the blow. The challenge being duly delivered, 
Sir Sampson had no hesitation in accepting, in accordance with 
the views of honour prevalent at the time, This was the 
chivalric attitude, learned from the France of Louis XIV. A 
blow having been struck, it was incumbent on the parties to 
finish the affair by an attempt at mutual slaughter. So the 
antagonists met, next morning, behind the Camel’s Back ; and 
there the old man received the subaltern’s fire, Having done 
which, he resumed his official position, and ordered the Ensign 
to his bungalow under close arrest, on the ground that he had 
appeared, the previous day, in a place of public resort, half 
dressed and more than half-drunk. In the end H, was allowed 
‘to go into the Invalids ;and he lived, for .many years after, 
_on a small pension, at Mussooree, 








* It may be remembered that the Duke of York, when Commanding-in- 
Chief at the Horse Guards, fought a duel with Colonel Lennox, afterwards 
Duke of Richmond. 
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` This was not the only instance ofa hostile encounter bet- 
ween a General and a subaltern. The case of the Lancer, 

already mentioned, was of a more serious origin ; in relating 

which one must suppress names out of respect for the feelings ` 
of many survivors, although the actual parties have passed 

away : but the facts shall be related without prejudice, as they 

were universally believed to have occurred. The younger 

officer had wronged the senior ina way that wounds a man’s 

pride most deeply, though the actual injury may not be so 

great—namely by relitving him of a wife who, presumably, 

had ceased to care for her husband, Being challenged to 

fight, he accepted, with the full intention of receiving the 

general’s fire without return. The meeting was held on 

the old Race-course at Meerut, and the senior fired with 

such accuracy as to hit his adversary’s cap so that it flew 
off -his head and fell to the ground, a little behind where its 

wearer was standing with his undischarged pistol in his hand... 
cavalry officers wore a convex peak of hard leather in front 

of their caps in those days, and the ball had glanced off with- 

out penetrating the obstacle. The Lancer’s second was natur- 

ally uneasy at this combination of skill and malice on the 

General’s parts; and, seeing that his man had not fired, pro- 

posed to terminate the matter by taking the combatants off the, 
field. In this, however, he was violently opposed by the 

General, who insisted on going on; and the discussion was 

closed by the Lancer, who drew himself up and said, with a 

smile on his handsome face :—“ Give the old gentleman his 

whim.” He then folded his arms and prepared to receive 

another shot ; but the veteran’s nerves were upset, and_his 

hand shook so much with excitement that the next shot missed, 
altogether. Both seconds then agreed that the affair could 

proceed no further, andthe General was forced off the field 

tremulous and pale with unsatisfied anger. 

After these high tragedy scenes one’s own little experiences 
are of the feeblest, Nevertheless I shall set out that little, not 
so much for any direct interest that it may possess, but as an 
instance of what a power seconds had when duly alive to their 
own responsibilities. It happened that 1 was living a some- 
what retired life, in the house attached to the Cossipore Found- 
ry,as the guest of Captain Broome ofthe Artillery, when a 
brother-officer drove rapidly to the door one afternoon and 
asked to see me. Ina state of some excitement he stated his 
pusiness : he had been driving all over Calcutta, he said, vain- 
ly seeking some one who would carry achallenge in his name 
to an officer of Native Infantry stationed at Barrackpore, The 
nature of the offence given was neither clear nor grave ; my 
visitor and I were by no means intimate ; in fact the military 
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man was more my friend of the two ; and altogether the affair 
was anything but attractive. I asked, therefore, if Mr. O. 
would let me consult my host ; and, on receiving permission, 
“went to Broome who happened to be at home, and on hearing 
of the matter unhesitatingly assured me that I had no option 
or alternative but to see a fellow civilian through his trouble. 
Consenting, therefore, though with some reluctance, I got into 
Mr. O’s buggy and was driven by him to Testelin’s Hotel 
at Barrackpore, where I left my companion to order dinner, 
while I proceeded in search of the opposite party. The officers 
of the—th bad gone in to dinner, so I proceeded to the 
Mess-house and sent in my card for him whom I was to 
call to account; this gentleman divined my purpose and 
sent a brother officer to see me in the anteroom, This 
proved tobe a jovial blade, one of those who did not wait 
“- “-per to inspire himself with adventitious gaiety ; in fact, 
wavugu dinmer had but just begun, he was already pretty 
well primed. With“ {laborate politeness Captain D,—assured 
me that his friend would have challenged mine if we had not 
anticipated him ; there was nothing tu be done in the way of 
apology ; a meeting was the only satisfachian, etc, I let the 
potvaliant gentleman talk himself out, and then twok leave of 
him with the feeling that nothing could be gained by discus- 
sion in present conditions. Returning to the Hotel, I made my 
report, which seemed to give my companion much more enjoy- 
ment than it did myself. For my part, I passed a very bad 
night, not seeing how to prevent a meeting, and foreseeing, in 
my anxious mood, nothing less than wounds, death, and dis- 
missal from the service for the whole party. The quarrel was 
„very paltry, and although I had heard only one side, I was by 
no means confident in the goodness of our cause ; in short, I 
made up my mind to do all in my power to prevent a meeting. 
I had, of course, taken the precaution to make my principal un- 
derstand that he must be bound by whatever I might say or do 
on his behalf, a condition to which he, perhaps, subscribed the 
more readily that he supposed that it pointed to his being en- 
gaged to fight. Be that as it may, the morning saw me back 
in cantonments, where the other side, having slept upon it, 
were in a milder frame ; arid we exchanged written explanations 
which seemed more satisfactory to the seconds than to the 
parties themselves, but which ended the affair. The story may 
sound the reverse of heroic, but I look back upon it with com- 
plete approval, as a good illustration ofa saying of those days, 
~ to the effect that the chief danger of duelling was from the 
“seconds. 
In France, the native land of the duel, these ideas have not 
yet taken practical shape ; perhaps in the country the progress 
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of Democracy has tended to enlarge the sphere in which the 
custom is almost a religious rite. Every man above the rank 
of a peasant knows something of the use of the small sword, 
and seconds incur no-risk to themselves, but rather credit and_ 
glory. The few duellists who are in deadly earnest may 
favour the use of the pistol ; but even when a man is shot, the 
seconds are not punished, Otherwise duels are little more than 
fencing-bouts without buttons; quarrels often slight enough 
can thus be settled in the romantic manner so dear to 
our lively neighbours, with a minimum of peril to either 
principal or second. The first drop of blood ends the 
combat, from which all retire to the nearest Restaurant, and 
enjoy their breakfast and their pint of claret in good 
humour and general amity. Of course, there are occasional 
exceptions. ; 

It is not such a purely decorative usage with the more 
phlegmatic races of Teutonic blood, The English a 
trans-Atlantic cousins, when they did fight; tiged to mear 
business; and the North-Germans;-dimong whom militarism 
has maintained the custom, are putting. the practice under 
restraint, while some of, their’ newspapers are calling for its 
entire suppression. There is a story, believed to be authentic, 
which serves to show the different views and characters of 
Latin and Germanic races. The Belgians, while using, in 
good society, the same language and laws as the French, are 
so much less given to single combat that the custom may 
be said to be almost unknown among them, But a singular 
exception is selated : it is said that, when the King’s sister 
went out to Mexico with her ill-starred husband, she -was 
accompanied by a body guard of volunteers, consisting-~of 
some of the best born young men of the little Kingdom> 
When they reached their destination, they naturally came into 
close contact with the officers of the French Expedition- 
ary force who treated them much as Scottish boys might be 
treated in an English public school, laughed at for their 
accent, and for alleged solecisms of manner and bearing, This 
was for some time borne with good-humoured equanimity, until 
it began to be clear that it was intentional rudeness, likely 
- to grow from bad to worse. At length the Belgians, losing 
patience, began to call out their ill-bred comrades, and some 
of the latter were killed in the combats which ensued. The 
Frenchmen professed great annoyance at this, and accused 
the others of not playing fair, or following the rules of the 
game ; but it was replied that those who had not originated 
the sport could not be blamed for ignorance ; and that, so 
long as the offence was continued, they should take their 
own views of the matter. Frenchmen, adds the story, took 
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the hint; and the belligerent neighbours thereupon became 
better friends. 

In a similar spirit was conceived the well-known tale of 
Lord Charles Hamilton’s duel at Paris ; when, being debarred 
the use of pistols against a French opponent, he cut the 
little man on the shoulder, so that he could not use his sword. 

It being pointed out to the Scotchman that rapiers were 
used only for thrusting, he coolly answered that he had told 
them at starting that he was not acquainted with the use of 
the rapier. s 

The conclusion appears to be that there was in the blood 
of the British in India something that indisposed them to 
single combat, unless it was to be a matter of grim and 
deadly earnest. When public opinion and the authorities 
allowed of that kind of duel, our youngsters were as ready 
for them as any officers of the German army could be, 
Henge the class of “dandies,” whose conduct at Waterloo 
was commended by Wellington and of whom a brilliant 
picture has lately been drawn “by Dr, Doyle in his delight- 
ful story, “Rodney Stone,” Such men, however, would not 
lend themselves to the theatricals of the duel a premier sang. 
Alike in England or in India, their feelings would be :—if 
you gave a man, begad, the trouble of making his will and 
getting up in the middle öf the “night..to take an infernal 
cold drive and stand up in a dirty field to be blazéd.at, why, 
you must take the consequences and be dd to you.” if this 
was generally objected to, “it would be hetter to drop thè 
thing altogether, don’t you know?” A ,few sentences on 
seconds did the rest; but it is not understood that, either 
in England or in India, any evil result has followed. Men 
of the Home Services had the Crimean War to brace their 
nerves; and then, in India, came the terrible year of 1857 
to draw the officers together. Soon after that-the Indian 
Army was entirely reorganised ; officers in Native regiments 
became much fewer; and, instead of being what a: British 
General bluntly called “the refuse,” were taken from among 
the best : where staff officers used to be sent to regimental 
posts as a punishment, to grow rusty and ill-tempered in a 
life of idleness and drink, these posts themselves became 
staff employ to be gained by competition and carried on in 
constant labour. The morale of the service rose at once; 
and the civilians, barristers, etc,, took their tone from the 
military men who formed the large majority of Anglo- 
Indian males. The last Anglo-Indian duel was about 1855. 


H., G. KEENE 





RT. IV.-PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE IN CERTAIN 
SUBJECTS IN THE LAST HALF-CENTURY, — 


A JUBILEE-CONTRIBUTJON TO THE “ CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 


N March 1846, in my tent in the camp of Lord Hardinge, 
the Governor-General, before the walls of Lahore, the 
apital of the conquered kingdom of the Panjab, I wrote my 
irst contribution to the Calcutta Review, which was then in 
ts infancy. My subject was the “ Countries between the rivers 
Satlaj and Jamna,” a region where I had dwelt since June, 


$44, and in which I bad taken part in the great Satlaj-Cam>~~—— 


yaign. Perhaps, of the men who took part in that struggle, 
10 one but Field Marshall Haines and myself has survived 
o this date. Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, remarking 
o me that, as I. was a Civilian, he could not give me any 
nilitary honours, mentioned me in his despatches to the India 
Dffice, and gave me charge A tha cvagin Wistrict of Hoshyar- 
yur in the Yalandhar Doab, at the age of twenty-five, widen ~- 
he waperintendence of John Lawrence, as Commissioner. Oh! 
the joy of that wondrous period from 1846 to 1849. The first 
charge of a district is like a man’a first love, never to be for- 
gotten. And suth a district, half in the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya, half in the beautiful submontane plains with the 


clear streams of the rivers Satlaj and Beas flowing on each ~— 


flank: studded with mangoe groves and feudal castles: occupi- 
ed by a manly race of agriculturists. I moved out alone in 
their midst, without guards: the troops were kept within the 
cantonments: here was learnt the great lesson 

«“ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 

The iron hand in the velvet-glove: the soft word, and the 
strong order, and the instant obedience: the Court of the 
Ruler held in the mangoe groves, where all were welcome: 
the evenings spent with the people, far from the sound of the 
English language, and the din of cities. And, when the second 
trouble, the Panjab war broke out in 1849, I had my reward 
as regards my own district, for vain were the attempts to 
induce a well-satisfied people to join a rebellion which ended 
in the entire annexation of the Panjab. It was then that” 
T issued the following proclamation which has often since been 
quoted— 


t 
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LETTER OF THE DEPUTY COMMISSIONER AND SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF THE DISTRICT OF HOSHYARPUR, IN THE PANJAB, TO ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL LANDOWNERS IN THE DISTRICT, SENT BY SPECIAL 
MESSENGER TO EACH SEPARATELY, ` 

I expect, and am fully confident, that you are in your own villages, 
and have kept clear of any rebellion. Ifany of your relations have 
joined the rebels, write to them to come back before blood is shed : 
if they do so, their fault will be forgiven Consider, that I have in 
person visited every one of your villages, and I know the position of 
every one of you: what is your injury I consider mine: what is gain 
to you I consider my gain. The rule of the British is in favour of 
the agriculturist. If your lands are heavily assessed, tell me so, and 
I will relieve you: if you have any grievance, let me know it, and I 
will try to remove it: if you have any plans, let me know them, and 
I will give you my advice: Zf you will excite rebellion, as I live I 
will severely punish you. I have ruled this district three years by 
the sole agency of the pen, and, if necessary, I will rule it by the 
sword. God forbid that matters should come to that. This trouble 

~ affects your families and your prosperity. The Rajas of the country 
get up the disturbance, but it is the landholders whose lands are 
plundered, Consider what I have said, and talk it over with your 
relations, and bring all back from rebellion, and when my camp 
comes in your neighbourhood, attend at once in person, and tell those 
who have joined the rebellion to return to me, as children who have 
committed a fault, return to their fathers, and their faults will be 
forgiven them. Let this be known in the valley of Jeswan, and be 
of good cheer. In two days I shall be in the midst of you with a 
force which you will be unable to resist. 


Camp Hajipur, Nov, 28, 1848. 


Since that I have contributed forty-two (42) articles to the 
Review on every sort of subject. I attach a list to the last page 
of this my Jubilee, and probably my last, contribution, for at 
seventy-five years of age we are not as we were at twenty-five, 
< Consule Planco,” or, as we interpret it, the time of Dalhousie 
and Lawrence, I have the highest opinion of the value of this 
periodical, and of the ability with which it has, under its 
different Editors, been conducted for half a century. Many of 
those who contributed to its pages, have been my dearest 
friends, from the. days of Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert” 
Edwards, Sir John Kaye, Sir William Muir, (still living) to 
the present period. Young men of this generation have the 
priceless advantage of being able to inform themselves of what 
their predecessors said, did, or thought, and thus a continuity 
of purpose is maintained. Nothing in my old age strikes me 
more than the vast strides, which we have made in every 
branch of knowledge of all time since the creation, and in every 
part of the world. In 1843 I was a companion of Professor 
Lepsius of Berlin, when he was making his earliest excavations 
at the Pyramids in Egypt, and this was the dawn of Egypto- 
logy: I conversed with Major Henry Rawlinson, in 1844, in 
Calcutta, on his way to Baghdad, with the key of the great 
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Mesopotamian treasure-house in his brain: this was the dark 
hour before the dawn of Assyriology,-and the study of the cunei- 
form form of writing, In the same year , at Bandras, I heard 
with wonder of the Asöka Tablets, and of the records on rocks 
of ancient India; there were no Telegraphs, Photographs, Rail- 
ways, Electricity, Chloroform, and many other ordinary scienti- 
fic contrivances then. Africa and Oceania were merely Geo- 
graphical expressions therm: the'classification of languages was 
unknown: the scientific testing of Historical Documents, now 
called the higher criticism, had not ‘been developed : people 
were content with the interpretations and opinions of their 
‘grandmothers, and had an unlimited power of feeble ac- 
quiescence and wholesale swallowing. A healthy feeling of 
mistrust now exists, and a desire to know the “how,” and the 

“why,” and the “when,” of each historical document. The_ 
Round World has been thrown open, and we see dimly fifteen 
hundred millions of men like ourselves moving on the surface, 
and, by facts, inductions, and reasonable theories, we are led 
on to believe that they have been there in their succeeding 
generations for ten thousand years or more from the present 
date, men of like passions as ourselves and like desires: wag- 
ing war and committing acts of cruelty: as convinced as we 
are ourselves of the absolute truth of their religious concep- 
tions and moral laws; erecting -magnificent monuments ; 
leaving behind them imperishable literary memorials of their 
pride and their greatness, and of their groping into the impene- 
trable darkness of the past and future ; composing great poems 
which can never die and grand philosophic treatises, which 
no time can gainsay ; calling to us across the abyss of thousands ' 
of years. 

Years ago I have fallen by chance on treatises, such as 
Herbert Spencer’s classification of the sciences, which have 
stirred meas I read them in my solitary canvas-tent under 
the mangoe-groves in my district, far away from the daily 
newspaper and the strife of men. I put these lines together 
on the chance of their falling under the eye of some one young 
enough to be my grandson, that he may ken what was the orbit 
of studies of one of the ancient men who. helped to make’ 
India, in his declining years, after he had got back to his home. 

I, The Religious Conceptions of Mankind. 
. II. The form of speech or languages spoken by mankind. 

Both these were congenital gifts of the Creator to the creatures 
whom He made by His own ee and for His own pleasure. - 

III, Anthropology in all its branches. The proper study ` 
of mankind is man. 

IV. Higher criticism of all ancient documents with no 
possible exceptions. s 
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V. Archeological Excavations in India, Persia, Egypt, 
f Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Greece, Central . 
America. 
Vi. Geography in all its branches, all over -the round 
- world, 
VII. -History, 
VIII. Tests applied to the foundations of Haon 


I. THe RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS OF MANKIND, 


The science, of philosophy, or religion has come into exist- 
ence during the last half century-: I remember that, in 1844, 
a. Secretary to the Government objected to the word Religion 
being. applied to any other conception or cult, except the 
Christian; all others were, in a general way, though the centre 
of the hopes in this world and the next, and the guide of life, 
‘of millions, consigned to Satan. When the population of the 
round world became dimly known, it was clear that the strong 
man was, and had been since the creation of the world, out 
of possession of his own house, if any such views were true, for 
during the eight thousand years which preceded the Christian 
era, the Hebrews, about five millions, were credited as the sole 
representatives of a true religion in the older world, and their 
Scriptures as the only Sacred Books which had been written 
before Anno Domini. 

All this has changed now: the long series of the Sacred 
Books of the East has revealed new worlds, Let,me pass the 
religious ‘conceptions of the ancient world before the great 
epoch of the Incarnation under review: There are two main 
divisions :— 

I, Animising, or worship of spirits, known as Nature 
Worship, 
Il. Ethical sonaeations ot Book-Religions. 
We may pass over the first, as a disappearing phenomenon, and 
sub-divide the latter :— 


I, DEAD CONCEPTIONS. 
(1) Egyptian. 
(2) Babylonian. 
(3> Assyrian. 
(4) Greeo-Roman, 
(5) Teutonic, Keltic, and Slavonic. 
(6) Semitic. 
(7) Etruscan, and several others, 


II. LIVING CONCEPTIONS. 


(1) Brahmanism. 
(2) Zoroastrianism. 
(3) Judaism. 
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(4) Buddhism. 

(5) Jainism. 

(6) Confucianism. 

(7) Taoism. 

(8) Shintoism. ; 

(9) Animism, in many moribund forms, in Asia, 
. Africa, America, and Oceania. 

We know all abont these wonderful phenomena now; we 
knew nothing at the period at which the Calcutta Review com- 
menced; or, if we knew anything, it was incorrect or incom- 
plete, seen darkly through the smoked glass of prejudice and 
ignorance : but all now is as clear as day. We have discovered 
that the men ofancient days, Roman, Greek, Egyptian, Babylo- 
nian, Zoroastrian, Brahman, Buddhist, Confucianist, who have 
left such indelible marks in the history of the world by their 
buildings and their writings, which the hand of time Has 
spared, were not fools, or fanatics, or harbarians, devoid of the 
religious sense, but, according to the measure of their gifts 
and opportunities, wise, thoughtful, pious, and seeking after 
holiness according to the measure of their simple ideas, and 
not unconscious of, or regardless of, a future of rewards and 
punishments. Such phenomena ofthe human intellect should 
not be treated with contempt. They represent the state in 
which it pleased the All-wise Controller to allow the great, 
powerful and gifted races of those countries to remain for a 
time, to tarry His leisure, till, in the fulness of time, He sent 
His own Son. Whatever the Pietists of Europe may say in 
their ignorance and spiritual pride, He loved æ% His. poor 
creatures then, as He does now, These are the lessons, which- 
some of us have learnt in the last half century :— 


“ Fall many a heathen lived out holy days, 
“ Died for his Altar, for his country strove ! 
“ Spake hynins heaven-prompted, full of prayer and praise, 
“ And words of Wisdom, Piety, and Love, e 
“ Fell not Thy shadow, Lord, on those behind, 
“ When on the Cross Thou suffered for Mankind ?” - 


The world, indeed, would have been poorer, if the words of 
Plato, Zoroaster, the Hindu Sages, Kong-Fu-Tsee, and Buddha, 
and many a Papyrus, Stela, and Clay-brick from the libraries 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia had perished, or remained buried. 


II], THE FORMS OF SPEECH SPOKEN BY MANKIND, 


The second congenital gift of God to man, as a means of 
communicating with fellow creatures, No tribe has been fouitid 
so -low in culture as to be unable to convey ideas by articulate 
sound, and the power is exercised unconsciously. I came 
across a Grammar of the Hebrew Language published at the 
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close of the last century at *Edinbro’, the author of which, in his 
preface, complacently remarks that there are about (80) eighty - 
‘anguagés in the world, and that all were derived from the 

ebrew. It is well on all matters to speak with reserve, subject 
to-correction by the men of the next generation; but, as far 
as an opinion can be formed, based-on collected facts, there are 
at this moment about two "thousand (2,000) forms of speet 
mutually unintelligible, call them by what name you please, 
language, dialect, patois, jargon ; 3 and no ene who has studied 
the subject, can hesitate to consign the idea of a common seed- 
plot for all languages to the waste-paper-basket : it might as 
well be asserted that all mankind, white, black, brown, yellow 
and red, with different physical details of structure, came from 
one common parent. Not only is there an essential difference 
in word- -lore, but such a out in structure, and _sentence- 
mode of conveying ideas. o great linguistic families or 
groups have been built up ; some languages are isolated, the 
sole survivors of an extinct family. 
` Passing on to the great human invention of expressing ideas 
not only by word, but by symbols pourtrayed on clay, metal, 
leaves, and. papyrus, we find that the vast riuimerical majority 
of mankind has, even in the toth century, never attained to 
this degree of acquired knowledge, and such nations as have 
attained to it, in the early period of the human race, have 
exercised the power in a three-fold manner :— 

I. By ideographic pictures. i 
II. By p cuneiform symbols. 

UI. Bya iphabetic symbols of single sounds, : 
—The second category is-totally extinct ; the first is represent- 
syay the Monosyllabic Ideograms of the ‘Chinese ; ; the third, 
tura Multiform variety of the same principle, is spread over the 
world, conquering and to conquer. We can watch the death of 
languages, like the fall of the leaves from the trees in Autumn. 
Some more powerful and more highly developed form of 
speech treads out a poor feeble patois, and at the same time 
there is a birth of new languages of a mixed or Creole charac- 
ter, the result’ of the combines ‘of European and non- 
European elements, 

All this has been revealed to us in the last half century, 
though there are still problems which require .a solution, and . 
‘peories which have to be stiffened by the lapse of time and 
‘cumulation of experience. 

Ill, ANTHROPOLOGY. ` 

The new Oxford Dictionary of the English language thus 
defines this pure Greek word of the time of Aristotle :— 

(1) . The science of man, or of mankind in the widest sense 

VOL. CIV.] 18 
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(2) Thé science of the Nature of man, embracing human 
Physiology atid Psychology, and their mutual bearing. a 
(3) The study of man as an animal, investigating the posi-~ 
tion of man zoologically, his “ evolution” and history as a, 
race of animated beings, : 
The subject is inexhaustible, and full of intense interest. As 
we pass down the galleries of the British: Museum, or the Oxford 
Museum, we see what man was in his savage or barbarian 
state in different pdrts of the world; we read of his religious 
conceptions, his ethics, his customs, his habitations, his physical 
features, his skull, his hair, the colour of his skin: yet he is still 
man, differing by his congenital attributes from the beasts 
around him, and the student is led on to speculate on the anti- 
quity of man, and we find evidence of him in pre-historic 
Archeology, in the Cave Period, the Drift Period, and passing 
through the different stages of development of civilization. . _, 
All this knowledge has been acquired in the last half century. 
It raises a smile of pity to think of the chronological theories 
of good Archbishop Usher, and his date of 4,000 B.C. for the 
creation of man: Geological researches tell another story. 


IV. HIGHER CRITICISM OF ALL ANCIENT DOCUMENTS 
WITH NO EXCEPTIONS WHATEVER. 


The lower criticism confines itself to the text of ancient 
documents: the higher criticism considers the context, and the 
reasonable difficulties which arise to every intelligent mind in 
the study of the contents of the document, When the reputed 
Author of a book in his last chapter describes his owa gean 
and funeral obsequies, the higher critic demurs, and“ as >t 
pass over in silence the fact of an event being recordé Ù n 
book of reputed date, which is proved by good evidence~o 
have taken place centuries later, 

Niebuhr, the great German scholar, who died in 1831, led 
the way in his handling of the Roman legends ; he was followed | 
by Dr. Arnold of Rugby, who died in 1842. It seemed like 2 ' 
great enfranchisement of the human intellect, and the same, 
‘process was applied to other histories, even ta those bearing 
the honoured names of Herodotus and Thucydides, A further 
extension of the principle has destroyed the unique dignity 
extended without inquiry to Homer. The same principles 
have been unsparingly applied to all the Sacred Books of the 
ancient nations, and at last the time came when the books B 
the Hebrews must be submitted to the same ordeal, Herd 
sensitive portion of the modern believer was touched : oe 
readily assent to any of above-noted criticisms, however -Wardi 
and painful to heathen believers, if they weré based on accurate 
scholarship, and sound logical reasons, and he could not 
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pretend that a dosuibent of whatever date, or however long a 
pedigree, was anything but a representation of human industry; 
but when it came to offend his prejudices in his own particular 
a: loud was his outcry ;. yet still the work goes on: if it 

rue, Truth must conquer, No true religion can afford, in 
the nineteenth century, to be supported by a lie, a fabrication, 
a false legendary report, a manifest interpolation, a defiance of 
all canons of literature. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS, 


Archeology is no longer a mere fad, or dilettante amuse, 
ment, but has become essentially practical, and the life occupa- 
tion of serious, learned, and highly trained excavators ; and 
the results have been that a wonderful light has been thrown 
on the history of ancient pre-historic nations, To know some- 
thing of such results is an indispensable component part of a 
liberal education. It is a wonderful thought, how, under the 
combined scientific researches of the great European nations, 
and the citizens of the United States, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
India, Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Etruria, and Central 
America, have given up treasures exceeding the wildest dreams 
of the most enterprising worshippers of antiquity. The glory 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum is indeed dimmed when brought 
into juxtaposition with Olympia and Mykenz. 

Monumental and epoch making works have been published 
detailing the results of the excavations; Museums are filled ~ 
with specimens of the art and industry of man which had 
been buried in the earth for many centuries. *The scanty 
outlines of History which the Greeks and Romans handed 
down, ta us, have been filled in, and we stand face to face with 

women whose very names had been forgotten, and 
| in their time, had done deeds which ought never to 
1. It seems to have been the cold stern policy of the 
sation to crush out the civilization of the nations 
“eded it, and blot their very existence out of the 
Such was the fate of ‘the Etruscan, Cartha- 

Egyptian, and Mesopotamian nations: 

uered, and that was a fair game, which 

“*,es in their own time, but the waters 

ibose features in their individual 

in this essay—teligious con- 

itten documents, or engraved 

thistorical incidents, coins, 


da pule during the last 
leenect 
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capacity, and innate goodness. A voice seems to cry from the 


tomb, from the ruined palace, from the desecrated place o 


worship: “ We were men, men of like passions, like pouigäğ 
“like sense of His Morality, like Faith in a Creator, lik 
“pectation of Life beyond the grave as yourselves: we 


“the way in the great triumphant path of human development ¢ 
“t we showed the way to pile up imperishable buildings like 


“the pyramids: we invented the methods of conveying sound 
“ by the medium of symbols to material substance: we invent- 
“ed and practised the art of writing: you have only slavishly 
“imitated our methods, distorting them to suit your miserable 
“requirements : we designed them to suit the genius of our form 
“of speech, and to chronicle our own ideas, Thousands of 
“years have passed away, and yet we have lived through the 
“great abyss of time: will anything which has come out of 
“the boasting Europe, the so-called heir of all the ages, survive 
“eight or nine thousand years, when the Deluge has closed 
“over you?” , 
VI. GEOGRAPHY. 

When I left Eton College, as Captain of the Oppidans in 
1840, I used an Eton School atlas of the old type, which has 
survived in my book-case to this day: I knew where Athens, 
Rome and Carthage were, and the supposed route of Alexander 


the Great, and the pass of the Alps which Hannibal made use 


of; but the line of public school teaching was drawn there. 


` When I made my first European tour in 1841, I was surprised 


.to visit Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, and hear of the geography 


of Europe : when I reached India, and travelled ina palanquin 
from Calcutta to Benares, Delhi, and Ambala, T practically 
mdame. 


-learnt the geography and topography of India. 


was not taught then as a Science: there was no Gec 
society: the teachers of schools could not teach: 
did not know themselves, As to the geography, 
Africa and America, it was a sealed book, and C 


not come into existence, The majority of ma’ 
a little in advance of the contemporaris 


did not hesitate to call Asia: Minor 4 
parts of the Mediterranean ‘H ote 


‘(Acts XJ. 28), or the “regions u: 


A great change has hapa 
World has been discovered. 
map: the Nile has been ’ 
Niger and the Kongo: *** 


snotted. ar 7 
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asking the priests in Egypt whence the Nile came, Centuries 
later, no doubt, the Emperor Hadrian asked the same question, 
sot the same vague answers, If there is still something 
fl out in the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, it is well ; for 
m= test of manhood to leave nothing undiscovered. 

Geographical knowledge naturally divides itself into certain 
neads, I. Physical, revealing all the wonders of the conform- 
ation of land and water, II.. Political Geography follows: 
the boundaries and populations of kingdoms, -III Then 
follow the details of the Languages which they speak, and 
the religious conceptions which they profess, and the 
ancient customs to which they cleave. IV, Then commercial 
Geography tells us of the raw and manufactured products 
of each region, the gold, silver, opium, saltpetre, and other 
contributions which each country makes to the wealth of the 
world : a moderate sized volume for each portion of the conti- 
ment tells us all this in a general way; but volumes are 
required to exhaust the subject. 

Cartography has taken new developments : maps have. risen 
above the most sanguine conception, and the raised maps 
and even models of the Globe, bring the subject home. 


VIL. History. 


A fèw words are sufficient: perhaps the historian still 
develops too much of a bias in one particular direction, 
allowing himself to regard facts which happened long ago 
from the point of view of ‘the nineteenth century, and 
ugeonsciously colouring the policy of past agas with the 
rs of the historian ; his proclivities, and weaknesses. This 
Biliarly the case in the history of new empires such 
aewnodern India : a new process has been proposed by Lord 
Acton at Cambridge, by which the causes and effects of 
certain tendencies in man at different periods should be 
traced during the succeeding centuries independently of 
national idiosyncracies, boastings, and humiliations, in fact 
a real philosophy of the history of mankind. What is 
liberty ? Is it an absolute moral right of all mankind to be 
obtained for oneself at any cost, and respected in others at 
any sacrifice? Or is it only a selfish desire on the part of the 
nation which is strong, to secure liberty for itself, and to 
do the best to deprive weaker nations of their liberty? Does 
not the history of Great Britain require being written in a 
ahilosophic spirit, a nation jealous of its own Liberty, ready 
Oo avenge any drop of blood of its own citizens, and yet 
weady to destroy the liberty of other nations, slay innocent 
and-unoffending barbarians in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, or 
America for the mere purpose of self aggrandisement, or 
finding a new market for Lancashire manufactures ? ‘ 
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t It is well to havea Giant's strength, 
“ But not to use it as a Giant, 

How will posterity judge the conduct of Great Britain 
pass hard judgment on the monarchs of Mesopotam 
Egypt, on Attila, Genghis Khan, and Tamerlane, 
knew no better: Of what meaning is Christianity, if the tribes 
of South Africa, East Africa and-West Africa are slaughter- 
ed and plundered merely to enhance the dividend of a 
Chartered Company ? 

“In the name of the Prophet, figs,” cries the Mahometan 
fruitseller at Smyrna anid Damascus, 

“In thé name of religion and civilization, murder, and 
confiscation of propérty” cries the Christian shareholder, ted 
on by a so-called Christian land-pirate: ‘ 


VIII. Tests APPLIED. TO THE FOUNDATION oF 
History. - 


When the Father of History, Herodotus, went down Into 
Egypt, ignorant of the language, and with the credulous 
spirit of his age, he picked up the legendsof the country. 
from the Priests and intelligent wayfarers whom he met, 
Everything went down into “his notebook, was swallowed, 
‘digested, and handed down to posterity in the marvellous 
beauty of his Ionic Greek. In the same spirit, the travelling 
M. P. makes a winter tour in British India, and forms an 
opinion on the administration of that country picked up from 
the “intelligent” man met on the Railway platform, who 
did not wish his name to be mentioned ; from the yiie 
English-speaking native collegian, who spoke like Mag 
or Dr. Johnson ; ; from the Indigo planter, who cor 
that he was not allowéd to persecute the cultivators ; from 
the anti-opium and anti-liquor fanatic, and from the rabid 
native papers, 

Fortunately other. tests are supplied. I have already 
alluded to Geography. Things contrary to Physical Geo- 
graphy were impossible then, as they are now. Of History! 
ancient men had a very strange idea. The author ‘of 
Deuteronomy, whatever may be his date, invites the Hebrew 
to “ask of the days that are past ;” but it is diffictlt to say 
in what quarter they could have applied, and how they would 
have got a réply, as they had no records of ‘their own of an 
earlier date ‘than Moses, and even if they could have read 
the great Egyptian * inscriptions, they would have learnt vind 










Httle. of any country except Egypt and the countries with 
which Egypt made war, and a great ‘déal of ‘the favour show 
by Egyptian gods to Egyptian Kings. 

These ‘inscriptions are now copied and translated, and 
similar records of antiquity have been found in Mesopotamia,’ 
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Arabia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and in fact everywhere éxcept 
‘in Palestine, which has contributed one inscription only of 
F“ agate of King Hezekiah, The importance of inscriptions 
el cic is very great, as in the voluminous literature of the 
indians History is not represented. 

Numismatics have also come to the assistance of the 
Historian, though at a later period, and other works of art 
such as Pottery, Carvings, Architectural remains, bricks 
bearing the stamp of the monarch who ordered the erection of 
the building, The evidence of Pottery is’of the utmost import- 
ance, as in the late excavations in Lachish in Palestine it was 
found that a succession of cities had been erected on the 
same mound one upon the other, but differentiated by the 
fragments of pottery found in each. 

These subsidiary survivals of past generations have enabled 
trained, -cautious, and self-restrained students and excavators 
“€0 recreate a past which has been buried for many thousand 
years, 

t Artem, que latuit Grascos, latuitque Latinos " 
“ Nostrorum é tumulo suscitat ingenium, ” 
CONCLUSION. ” 


it is well for each of us, as we turn over in this vast oceati 
of acquired knowledge and cautious speculation, that we 
cry out :— 

“ Domine illumina nos, ut 
“Videamus clarè, ” et loquamur humiliter, 
“ Scribamus Sapienter,” et restrictè ! > , 
+ is of no use to resist the incoming flood of truth, or con- 
.s actions to.one branch of human knowledge, and shit 
neni from others. 
Meyady 7 Ady @eda kat vrepiryder 

Pilate asked “ what is truth,” and got no answer f#ex » nor can 
we find any certain road nineteen centuries later. We read in 
‘the Gospel of John :“ Sanctify them through Thy Truth ; Thy 
word is Truth.” But amidst the accretions of superstition, and 
the envelopments of.gross, interested medizval ignorance, how 
can we get at the precious ore, except by careful and humble 
search, unbiased investigations, and strictly logical conclusions, 
strengthened by prayer for spiritual guidance ; for the desire for 
knowledge, the methods to attain knowledge, the intellect to” 
appreciate and record knowledge are all 

i ; Awpa tot Qov, - j 
to be used fof His glory and the benefit of mankind. 

It is obvious that the orbit of inquiry and study above 
‘sketched is but a small section of the great treasure-house of 
piled up knowledge. I have lived on intimate terms with 
men who had other outlets of research, Astronomy, Geology, 
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Zoology, Chemistry, Botany, Geometry, and such like, which 
were sealed subjects to me; but I heard from their lips, or read 
in their reports, of progress, progress everywhere. I witi 
lives devoted to Arts, something to my mind very inferior, | 
Painting, Sculpture, Military and Naval experiences, and such 
like. I witnessed many more throwing away their lives and 
other faculties in field sports and fleeting amusements, merely 
to kill the passing hour. i i 

But for the steady,*continuous, and thorough labour of a host 
of scholars of all nationalities during the last half century, it 
would not have been-possible for the illustrious scholar, Hofrath 
G. Buhler of Vienna, to undertake with every reasonable 
promise of success the gigantic enterprise of compiling “ an 
Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, the first attempt at a 
complete, systematic and concise summary of the vast field of 
Indian languages, religions, history, antiquities and art, as_a, 
book of reference for students,” and a new point of departure 
for the further research of the twentieth century. eae 

Those, who live into that epoch, may hope to know something. 
We men of the nineteenth century have been, and are still, 
groping in the dark, Upwards of thirty scholars of various nà- 
tionalities have undertaken to co-operate to build up this great 
edifice, portions in the German, and portions in the English lan- 
guage. Natives of British India have not been found wanting in 
this great enterprise. There will be three volumes. I. General 
languages. II, -Literature and history, ILI. Religions ; Secu- 
lar Sciences p Art. In each of these great sections of the great 
‘subject there are subordinate sub-divisions, exhaustin 
whole orbit which I have attempted to illustrate, as g 
British India. The example will, no doubt, be followed™a 
regards other regions of the great World now thrown open in 
its entirety : it is amusing to find the word “World,” or 
“Mundus,” or even “ the earth,” applied by some to the narrow 
section of the great Globe which has come within their own 
limited ken, Circumstances have changed with the last half 
century, and there is geographically little or nothing more to 
discover. ’ : 
Laus Deo. 3 
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Countries between the Satlej and the Jamna, 
Jalandhar Doab. 
Palestine and Lebanon. i 
Present State of Turkey. ; E 
The Ramayana. 
Collector of Land Revenue. 
Mesopotamia. 
A District during a Rebellion. 
The Lahore Division. 
Examination-System. “ Detyr digniori,” 
Non-Regulation-Justice, 
French Courts of Justice. 
Unpaid Native Agency. “ Home Rule.” 
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Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Egyptology 
Phoenician “Alphabet 
Study of Russian Contemporary History. 
Religions of India. 
Languages of the East Indies, 
International Congresses, No, 2, 
Monumental Inscriptions,” 
Geography of Greece and Rome. 
Languages of Africa. 
Algeria. 
The Russians on the Caspian, 


Athens, Rome, Carthage, and Syracuse. 


Opium-Trade. 

International Congresses, No. 3, 

A © Cook’s Tour” in Egypt and Palestine, 
Egypt. 

Census of India in 1881. 


“International Congresses, No. 4. 


Races and Languages of Oceania. 

The Liquor-Traffic in India. 

Relation of Missionaries to Civil Power, 
International Congresses, No, 5. 
Opium-Trade with China, 1893. 

The Ancient Religions of the World. 


Art. V.—THE STERNER ASPECTS OF NAIR LIFE, 
HERE is not in tbe whole Madras Presidency a district 
more remarkable from an antiquarian point of view than 
Malabar. Its long stretch of sea-washed and mountain-locked 
landscape affords features, topographical and historical, fascin- 
ating alike to the arshzologist and the sightseer, Unparal+ 
leled in rural grandeur and beauty of scenery as is this vast 
martial amphitheatre, there is not a spot in it but has its heroic 
associations. The bulk of its inhabitants are the Nairs, who 
differ widely in marriage, home-life, and inheritance from other 
communities, and they form in every way, and have remained 
to this day, a separate and distinct people. A military class 
devoted to arms, the martial.spirit for which they were justly 
celebrated is a thing of the past; thin in numbers and the 
lords of the country formerly, they at the present day are 
comparatively poor, have much increased in numbers, and are 
quite fallen as a military nobility, They are, in a word, the 
‘Sudras par excellence of Malabar, A race sud generis and 
supreme, they have been described as “ Rajputs in the rough,” 
They possessed a council of representatives and a Constitution ; 
and their functions in the body politic—of the eye, the hand, 
and the order as the Keralalpathi tersely mentions them—were 
of an essentially protective character. They were the appoint- 
ed guardians of the public weal: they wielded in the common- 
wealth the distinctive privileges of the Kshatriya—prevented 
their rights from being curtailed, never suffered them to d 
into disuse. These exclusive privileges of theirs, added to the 
close bond of union—the peculiar, in some respects almost 
unshastraic, relationship—with the Nambudri Brahmins of Mala- 
bar, it may be noted, point to their unmistakable pre-eminence, 
All I propose in this paper is to bring before the reader a few 
of the sterner aspects of their old rough-and-ready life. : 

In general everyday life, the Nair greatly resembled the 
Scottish Borderer of the Middle Ages. The former loving 
adventure and a free life, soldier by proclivity and always on the 
warpath, lived and moved and had his being as a.fighter ; while 
the latter—raider and cattle-stealer that he was—vented his 
il]-blood in constant moss-trooping forays against the Southern 
English. As in the “North Countrie,” so in Old Malabar, 
blood-feuds and mortal combats were the rule rather than the 
exception: in truth, the common saying ran that “ the slair 
rests in the yard of the slayer.” For peaceful in private u 
the Nair by no means was. He invariably carried arms, kept 
a sharp look-out for those who had offended him, and thirsted 
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pior revenge. Assassinations thus were frequent; there were 
often surprises and scuffles, and sometimes contests in the open 
field. In passing through a crowd, he bore his head high, 
struck his sword upon his target, and, in-the grand style, called 
out, not simply to obtain. a clear passage quickly, but also to 
‘make known his rank and establish his dignity. When a man | 
was slain, the duty devolved on his kith and kin to be avenged 
on the slayer or a member of his family. Thus the Nair 
hostages on board De Gama’s ships, on being apprised of the 
bloody fate in store for them, as the Zamorin had treacherously 
detained the Portuguese commander on shore, are recorded 
to have said :—“ Yes,* there they were, and if any harm 
were done to the ambassador on shore, the Portuguese might 
cut off their heads if they pleased, for they were men who had 
brothers and relations on shore who would revenge their deaths 
‘even upon the person of the King.” 
“Duels fankam yf were not uncommon. They were the result 
of insult shown er injury done to a party by another, such 
conduct generally rendering a meeting in the village duel- 
ground (anka-kaliri) indispensable. The chief of the locality 
acted as umpire. Before him sums of money were set down 
as battle-wager. A long training and ‘preparation (sometimes, 
it is said, for twelve years) preceded the day of battle. Trial 
by battle was sometimes had recourse to as a form of ordeal 
for settling disputes. Such combats.were a royal privilege; as 
such they had always to be paid for. by each combatant, al- 
though sometimes, in their stead, hired champions were engaged 
to fight. “The}men who fought were not necessarily the 
‘principals in the quarrel——they-were ‘their champions. It was 
-égsétitial that one should fall, and so both men settled all their 
worldy affairs ‘before the day of combat.” Disputes as to the 
right of way and points of ‘precedence, which gave rise to inter 
minable quarrels, afforded a fruitful source of duelling in the 
early Portuguese epoch. The contest at one time ran so high 
‘and assumed ‘such consequence, says Visscher,§ that the rival 
chieftains'‘arranged to terminate it ‘by a formal combat, in which’ 
the Portuguese champion won. The Zer ‘taltonts deeply ‘per: 
meated all relations -of ‘Nair social life; and satisfaction for 
every insult and injury,as amongst the Malays, was ‘held ‘a 
point of honour amongst them, a 
The old Portuguese records jj furnish an account of a ‘battle - 
fought at Cochin in about 1519. The combatants ‘were Nair 
chieftains, adherents of the Zamorin ‘and ‘the Cochin Rajah 
respectively. These latter, indeed, were bitterly opposed to 





“29 See Baifour’s Cyclopedia of India. + Logan's Malabar Manual. , 
- $ Logan's District Manual.  - ` § Letters from Malabar. 
l See Keralapalama. 
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each’ other, and were at open war at this period. Sequera, with 
500 Portuguese, was on the-spot to witness the combat. * This! 
here is the only means left us to settle the dispute” greeted 
the combatants, and they rushed straightway to battle. The 
fight had proceeded a little when a Portuguese who had watched 
the turn affairs had taken, sought permission to side with one 
faction. He had turned the tables; but the other side saw 
this, and their archers poured forth volleys of darts on the 
defenceless Portuguese, who thereupon took to their heels and 
and made straight for their boats. Puli-ankam, or fighting 

. with tigers, is an institution peculiar to Old Malabar, In thrill- 
ing excitement and savage hardihood, no known feat of peril 
or bloody exercise was to be compared to this curious pastime. 
‘The fierce gladiatorial fights of ancient Rome furnished the 
nearest parallel to it. The combatants were, of course, skilled 
athletes, and they were trained up and taught to revel in this 
dangerous exercise. Many well-known athletes were reputed- 
adepts in it; men like the celebrated Pyche Rajah, who is said 
to have indulged in it with impunity. A common method of 
defence in fencing may’ here be noted. The fencer first pro- 
vided himself with a stick twelve spans in length ( pantiran), 
By whirling this about rapidly fore and aft, above and laterally, 
he was able to hold an opponent at bay with astonishing ease, 
and parry hits and ward off strokes aimed at him on all sides. 

_ A remarkable duel forms the subject of the well-known 
Thachéli Pét, This ballad, as its name implies, commemorates 
the exploits of the redoubtable lero, the keen athlete and 
incomparable Swordsman, Thachdli Othénan, Despite its 
crude language and undefined metre, the ballad, whose author- 
ship is:unknown, is full of pathos and fire, and possesses, withal,. 
an elemental freshness and vigour, a homeliness of manner 
and charm of effect, peculiar to itself, Noble and spirited 
ballads which give faithful presentments of the more striking 
episodes in the annals of Border life, or those known as the 
Robin Hood cycle, which recount the many adventures of the 
yeoman-hero and his “merry men,” form no mean repertoires 
of national tradition and folklore. The chief interest of the 
Thachdli ballad, likewise, consists in its expression of the 
popular mind, the old-world flavour of the sentiments, manners, 
and feelings therein revealed, and the picturesque glimpses 
it, affords of national types of character, now obsolete, and of 
social customs, laws: and observances, now very much for. 
gotten. It takes you out of yourself and wafts you, as if by 
van enchanter’s wand, from this real working-day world of us 

-all to its old-world substitute—a romantic yet persuasive world, . 
a stirring world of high emprize and bloody war, and the ironic 
course of destiny. : 
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` The ballad, as has been said, gives (and gives with much 
quaintness of detail) the description of a duel—the last and 
crowning episode, in fact, of Othénan’s life The hero, dressed 
and equipped, and preceded by Squire Chappan, armed with 
a lance made of the best cocoanut tree, proceeds to the temple 
of the Lékandr goddess. He goes there to see the Advuit festival, 
accompanied by a large retinue. The temple is fenced with 
men on all sides, and gathered in its precincts are the ten 
thousand Nairs and the Princes of the four palaces. Our hero 
no sooner takes his seat on a platform under the banyan-tree— 
his wonted seat—than the Mathildr Kurikal, with his disciples, 
also occupy the Thachdli’s platform, The affront stings 
Othénan to the quick. Incensed with wrath,-he bespeaks his 
squire to fetch his silver-handled gun. He threatens to shoot 
the Mathilir peacock and all its chicks, The ballad goes on 
to recount how thereon the Kurikal shouts loud and challenges 
“Thachdli Méppayil Kunti Othénan to single combat ; how the 
latter is rebuked by his brother Kóma Kurup for his rashnéss, 
as he calls it, in “throwing a pot at a mountain,” the futile re- 
monstrance merely eliciting the rejoinder: “Am I not a man 
like him, too?”; and how after devotion to family gods and 
blessings sought of his elders and offerings made to the Léka- 
nár goddess, he sets out with his many friends to the field of 
combat. Arrived there, he rushes into the arena, like a game- 
cock running to fight, worsts his adversary and triumphantly 
takes his sword seven times. But he is not left alone to glory 
in his victory. For, on returning to search for a dagger he has 
dropped on the field, he is treacherously shot by his enemy. 
In this extremity he never losés presence of mind, and does not 
allow his mean foe to escape. He braves death like the hero 
that he is, remains cool to the end, and encourages his weep- 
ing brother. ` 
Othénan has been justly called the Robin Hood of Malabar, 
and many are the stories extant concerning him. There is 
little doubt that he was a man of dauntless courage and 
consummate address in arms, endowed with herculean strength, 
one who probably knew, certainly made, no difference between 
meum and tuum, I may mention one well-known tradition 
which represents him as having once jumped over a well 66 feet 
in circumference to escape capture by his pursuers, This 
well—still in capital preservation—is to this day pointed out 
„with pardonable pride by the people of the Kadattandd locality. 
avers of legendary lore will recognize in Robin Hood’s life, 
Midents very like those recorded concerning his rival compeer, 
ndeed, the Dhachold Påt must provea happy hunting-ground 
to zealous antiquaries who, Fluellin-like, discover rivers in 
Macedon and Monmouth. Thus Othénan, all his life pursued 
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The Leaching of Re-birth, f 
1, THE IDEA OF REINCARNATION IN WESTERN THOUGHT. 


VERY noteworthy fact, in the world of modern thought, ° 
A is the quite recent appearance among us of the idea of 
rebirth or reincarnation, as a subject of reasonable speculation, 
a very probable theory, a seemingly simple and natural solu- 
tion of many complex and difficult problems of life ; in a word, 
reincarnation. as an idea to be seriously considered, and very 
probably accepted, as one of the working hypotheses of life. | 

There is, of course, no absolute nov.Ity in the idea of re- 
incarnation, of the persistence and gradual development of 
-the fndividual through a series of lives, It has no absolute 
novelty in Europe, even Europe of the last hundred years, To 
touch on only one or two salient points in the past history of 
this idea, so far as it has influenced western thought: 

The doctrine of transmigration of reincarnation, was, in 
Greece, known as metempsychosis. It was rather the teaching 
of the philosophers, and, even more markedly, of the Mysteries, 
and many authorities consider it likely that the Hellenic 
thinkers drew the idea from Egypt or India. It is still a moot 
point whether Thales or Pherecydes, the teacher of Pythagoras, 
was the first of the Greeks to propound this dogtrine ; but it is 
certainly tothe strong and masterful individuality of Pytha- 
goras that its acceptance was due, and it is‘at least in con- 
ormity with tradition to suppose that Pythagoras obtained 
his teaching from Eastern, probably Egyptian, sources, In 
view of this probability, we may glance for a moment at 
the Egyptian doctrine. The old Egyptians held that the 
human race originated after the pure Gods: and _ spirits 
had left the earth, because the demons had revolted against 
them, and thus incurred sin. -In order to give the dæmons an 
opportunity to expiate their guilt, the Gods formed earthly 
bodies which the demons were condemned to inhabit, so that, 
by expiations in these bodies, they might regain their original 
purity. The damons, thus incarnated in earthly bodies, are 
the human race. The souls of men are, therefore, of equal - 
‘origin, in time and essence, with the Gods, and our terrestrial 
life is not an end in itself, but the means of purification for the 
soul, through which it may return to the inborn divinity from 

~ which it has fallen. The whole Egyptian sacred polity was 
governed by this view of life, and the central figure in the 
Egyptian religion was Osiris, in whose palace the soul was 
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tried after death, to ascertain whether its purification was 
complete. Failing this, the soul was condemned to return to 
the earth, to renew the process of purging and expiation, But 
if the judge of the dead finds that no sin remains to be wiped 
out, the soul gradually ascends through the various celestial 
regions, to the highest abodes of the pure spirits and Gods, its 
divinity perfectly regained, 

After Pythagoras, the doctrine of rebirth was treated by Plato; 
and Goldstücker conjectures that Plato was indebted to the 
philosophers of India for his teaching, as explained in several 
ofthe dialogues, notably in Phzdros, and the story of Er 
in the tenth book of the Republic, where the question of the 
memory of past births is dealt with, in much the- same spirit. 
as we shall presently meet with in certain Indian sacred books, 
Plato’s doctrine was carried on by the Bie pion ey: with a 
‘large reinforcement of Egyptian ideas, 

Besides this Hellenic source,of the idea of rebirth, as an~ 
influence on western thought, it should be noted that this 
teaching was not altogether foreign to the other great source 
of our moral culture, the religious ideas of the Hebrews, Gold. 
stiicker, himself a Jew and an adherent of the Hebrew faith,’ 
writes on the point as follows: “ Amongst the Jews, the doc- 
trine of transmigration—the Gileul Neshamoth—was taught in 
the mystical system of the Kaddala, which pretends to divulge: 
the secrets of creation and those of the nature of the divine and 
human soul. © All the souls,’ the Sokar, or the , book of 
‘light,’ the spirjtual code of the system, says, are subject to, 
the trials of transmigration ; and men do not know which are 
the ways of the Most High in their regard, They do not know 
how they are judged in all times, as well before they come to 
this world as after they leave it. They do not know how many 
transformations and mysterious trials they must undergo, how 
many souls and spirits come to this world without returning to 
the palace of the Divine King? The principle, in short, of the 
Kabbala is the same as that of Brahmanism, The souls, like 
all other existences of this world, it teaches, must re-enter the 
absolute substance whence they have emerged, But, to accom- 
_plish this end, they must develop all the perfections the germ 
of which is planted in them ; and ifthey have not fulfilled that 
condition during one life, they must commence another, a third, 
and so forth, until they have acquired the condition which’ 
fits them for their re-union with God. On the ground of this 
doctrine, which was shared in by Rabbis of the highest renown, 
it was held, for instance, that the soul-of Adam aires into 
David, and will come into the Messiah ; that the soul of Japhet— 
is the same as that of Simeon, and the soul o Terah migrated 


-into Job. 
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“Generally, it was supposed by writers of this school, the 


„Souls of men are reborn in men, and those of women in 


r 


women ; but also the reverse takes place, as in the case of 
_ Thamar, who had the soul of a man, and in that of Judah whose 
‘soul was in part that of d woman. And because Ruth had the 
soul of Thamar, she could not bear children until God imparted 
to her sparks of a female soul, If the soul of a man, however, 


- is reborn ia a woman, such migration is held by some to be 


a punishment for the committal of great bins, as when a man 
refuses to give alms, or communicate to others his wisdom. 
And it is by way of punishment, too, that the soul of a Jew is 
reborn in a heathen, orin an animal—a clean or unclean 
beast, a bird, a fish—or even in an inanimate object. Of 
all these transmigrations, biblical instances are- adduced, 
according to their mode of interpretation—in the writings of 
„Rabbi. Manasse ben Israel, Rabbi Naphtali, Rabbi Meyer ben 
Gabbai, Rabbi Ruben, in the Jalkut Khadash, and other 
works of a similar character, Modern Kabbalists—for instance, 
Isaac Loria—have imagirféd that divine grace sometimes 
assists a soul in its career of expiation by allowing it to occupy 
fhe same body together with another soul, when both are to 
supplement each other, like the -blind and the lame. ‘Some- 
times only one of these two souls requires a supplement of 
virtue, which it-obtains from the other soul, better provided 
than itscpartner. The latter soul then becomes, as it were, 
the mother of the other soul, and bears it under her heart 
like a pregnant woman, Hence the name of gestation or im- 
pen, is fiven to this strange association of souls,”* We 
may remark in ‘parenthesis, that. a very notable instance of 
a similar thought occurs in the Espistle to the Galatians, where 
Paul writes : “My little children, of whom I travail in birth. 
again, until Christ be formed in you.” 
There are evidences to show that this Kabbalistic teaching, 
r something very like it, was sufficiently clearly formed in 
he minds of the first disciples of Christianity to leave certain 
ndications of its existence in the text of the Gospels. Such. 
indications are:: “Aud if ye will receive it, this is Elias, 
which was for to come,” * . And they said, Some say that 
thou art John the Baptist : some, Elias ; and others, Jerémias, 
or one of the prophets ;"‘ with the parallel text: :* others 
said, that it is Elias, And others said, that itis a prophet, or 
one of the prophets; ” ° and again : “ And they asked him 
F- said unto him, why baptizest thou then, if thou be’ not 
Piat Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet ;”* it is provable 
eee a, 
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that the specific mention of Elias refers to the words of the 
last of the prophets: “Behold I will send you Elijah the. 
prophet;”’” thus: closely corresponding with the Kabbalistic ` 
idea of the rebirth. of remarkable individuals, patriarchs or | 
prophets, which has already been put forward, and testifying” 
to the antiquity of this teaching, In the Gospels, therefore, we 
find the idea of reincarnation specifically put forward in the 
case of Elijah, Jeremiah, the prophets, the Messiah, and John 
the Baptist. It should be noted that, in these instances, we 
have-rather the Indian doctrine of Avatara,® or the intentional 
Incarnation of a highly developed soul, to help and teach 
humanity, than-the normal reincarnation of ordinary men, 
for the purposes of expiation, which, we have seen, played so 
prominent a part in the Egyptian and Greek teachings. The 
latter doctrine finds an echo in the question: “ Who did sin, 
this man, or his parents, that he was born blind?” and, 
very possibly, in the words: “Thou wast altogether born ih 
sins, and dost thou teach us?” Further, it is at least. a 
plausible supposition that the doctrine of final release from 
transmigration, or the necessity of further births, is contained 
in the words: “ Him that overcometh will. I make a pillar in 
the temple of my. God, and he shall go no more out.” We 
may therefore say that there.are indications of at least three 
aspects of the whole doctrine of Alaina New Test- 
ament ; namely, the doctrine of the incarnation of high—seuls, 
or Avatâra ; the doctrine of expiation of past sins through 
rebirth, amd the doctrine of liberation from the necessity of 
future births. We may complete this branch of the subject 
by a further quotation from Goldstiicker: ‘ Among the early 
Christians, St. Jerome relates, the doctrine of trarismigration, 
_was taught as a traditional and esoteric one, which was only 
communicated to a selected few; and Origenes, like the 
Kabbalists, considers it as the only means of explaining soma 
biblical traditions, as that of the struggle of Jacob and Esa 
before their birth, or the selection of Jeremiah when he-wa 
not yet born, and many more events which would throw dis’ 
credit on divine justice, unless they were -justified by good 
or bad acts done in a former life; of Christian sects, the Mani- 
chæans especially ‘adhered to this belief.” ” i 
In the Germanic mythology, and also in the teachings o 

the Gallic Druids, there are indications of the same beliefs 


7 Malachi, IV, 5. 
®% We may illustrate the Avatåra idea by Krishna’s words: ” In every a 
when there is_a withering of the Law and an uprising of lawlessness, I sg 
myself forthyas a salvation to: the righteows anda terror to those who.do-<vil 
I come to birth he restore the Law”.— Bhagavad Gilad, LV, 7, 8. 
i Sn 


®% John IX, 3 10. 
u, Rev. III, 12: Jonn TX, 34 


2. Op. cif, p, 217, 
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the latter, without doubt, looking on transmigrations as a 
means of purifying the soul, and preparing it for {eternal 
life. A form offfhe same doctrine appears in the sixth book 
of the Æneid, in which, the best critics hold, Virgil embodied 
‘ina veiled form the teaching of the mysteries. We may 
therefore say that, at a period of some two thousand years ago, 
the dectrines of reincarnation and liberation were held all 
over the western world, as mystery doctrines, and, as far as 
we can judge, the most important parf of the Mysteries. To 
their careful concealment in this way is, doubtless, due the 
fact that our indications of the presence of these ideas are not 
more abundarit and lucid; as it is, they are quite sufficient to 
‘prove the universal prevalence of this teaching, in an almost 
identical form, from Judea and Egypt to the Druids of Britain, 
from Italy and Greece tò Scandinavia. We can here only | 
allude to the-very remarkable revival of the same doctrine, 
“within quite recent years, in the systems of some of the most 
distinguished of modern thinkers. ; 

2, Tue TEACHING OF REINCARNATION IN INDIA, 


Though very much has been written concerning this doc- 
trine in the religions and philosophies of India, it seems to` 
us that certain points of the very highest importance have 
either been overlooked, or not brought out nearly as strongly 
as they deserve, from their inherent value. Thus, for’ in- 
stance, while it has been pointed out more than once that 
the teaching of reincarnation is absent from the very oldest 
Sanskrit works, it has not been at all adequately recognised 
that, in the passage- where the doctrine appears quite 
clearly for the first time, a reason, of the highest histori- 
cal moment, is given for its previous absence from the 
sacred books, a reason which sheds a flood of light on the 
ethnical, religious, and philosophic conditions of Ancient India, 
Of this very striking passage, which first opens up the teaching 
of reincarnation, there are two versions, or three, if we count 
«the Shatapatha Brahmana and the Brhadéranyaka Upanishad 
as separate works.” As Professor Deussen, in his System of the 
Veddnia, has translated the possibly secondary version from 
the Chhandogya Upanishad, we shall “follow .the other 
version, as itis found in the text of the Brhadarafyaka Upa- ` 
“nighad, adding such passages from the Cbhandogya as may 
seem worthy of special comment. The passage is as follows :— 

“ Aruna’s grandson Shvetaketu came to the gathering of the 
“ Pafichalas ; he came to Pravahdna, son of Jivala in the 
‘* midst of his court. The king ldoked up at him :— 

“ Youth,’ said he, -< : 

18 Shatapatha Brdhmana, XIV, 9:1, 1. Brhaddranyaka Upanighad, VI, 2, 1, 

Chhaudogya Upanishad, V, 3, 1. “ i 
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we Sire,’ he replied. 
“*Hast thou been instructed by thy father in the tradi- 
“ tional teaching r 
"í Yes,’ said he, 
(1) “* Knowest thou how these beings, going forth [from life]. 
t go towards different directions ?’ 
“t No; said he, 
(ay 4 Knowest thou how they « come to this world again ? 
No,’ said he, . 
(3) “! Knowest thou how they enter this world again ?’ 
“¢ No,’ said he. 
(4) “' Knowest thou how the other world is not completely 
“ filled by many again and again going forth [from life] ? 
“i No,’ said he. 
(5) “1 Knowest thou at which offering being offered, the waters 
n becoming human-volced, rise up and speak rP 
“1 No; said he. Sss- 
(6) “' Knowest thou the going toward the path of the way of 
the Gods (Devaydna), or of the way of the fathers (P2trydua), 
* or according to what works they approach the path, the way 
_ ‘© of the Gods, or the way of the fathers ;—for the word of the 
“ seer (Ashi) has been heard by us’ : 
_ “Two ways have I heard, of the Fathers and of the Gods for 
mortals v, 
‘“. By these two goes all this moving world, whatever is bet- 
ween father and mother.” 
“ Of these I know not even one !’ said he. 
“Then he invited him to remain [as his pupil]; but the 
“ youth, not consenting to remain, ran away. He came to his 
* father, and said to him. 
«¢ Thou didst formerly declare us to be instructed ‘in the 
“ hereditary teaching r 
“< What, then, wise one ?’ he asked. 
“t The friend of the RAjanyas has asked me five neetlone ; 
«I do not know anyone of them F 
“* What were they ? he asked, 
“They were these, said he, and told them to him. one by one, 
“© Thus thou knowest us,’ said he, ‘ that whatever I know, 
“ that all I-have told to thee. But come, let us two go thither 
“and dwell as pupils in wisdom.’ 
“s Let my sire go himself } said he. So thé descendant of 
“ Gotamas came to where [was the dwelling] of Pravahana, son 
“ of Jivala, And he, inviting him to sit, had water brought 
“to him, and received him .honourably, saying to him :-— 
“t We give a wish to We: worthy descendant of tie 
* Gotamas.’ 


M That is, between Heaven and Earth ;” from Rgveda X, 88, 15= V4j. Samh., 
319, 47> 
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“e The wish is promised to me ! he said. 

“s Declare to me the word that thou didst speak in the 
* presence of the youth ? 

“i Descendant of the Gotamas,’ he replied, ‘this is amongst 
-“ wishes of the gods ; mention a wish among those of men.’ 

“ He replied. ‘It is well known—<abundance of elephants ™ 
“and gold, of cows and horses, slave-girls, attendants and 
“ robes. But let not my lord be ungenerous in what is great, 
* unending, illimitable.” E i 

There is a situation in the Katha Upanishad remarkably like 
the story we have just translated. King Yama is visited by 
Nachiketas, seeking for wisdom, and promises him three wishes, 
The aspirant asks for a knowledge of eternal things—* the wish 
“ that draws near to what is hidden, Nachiketas chooses no 
“ other wish than that.” The kiig, who is afterwards the Initia- 
tor, now plays the part of the Tempter, declares this to be a se- 
yet for the gods, and offers wealth and length of days, ‘ much 
herds, elephants, gold, horses,,.. these beauties, with their 
cars and lutes.’ Nachiketas refuses, and the Tempter, become 
the Initiator, commends him thus : “ Thou, Nachiketas, con- 
sidering dear and dearly loved desires, hast passed them by; 
nor hast thou taken the path of wealth in which many of the song 
of men sink,” [May we net conjecture that, in both cases, we 
are dealing with a tradition of initiation in the mysteries, in 
hich the Adversary tempts the candidate with ‘the king. 
ms of the world and the glory of them;’ only he who resists 
e temptation being deemed fit to receive the, wished-for 
owledge, as in the case of Nachiketas and Uddalaka Aruni, 
the passages under consideration. With this should be com- 
red. the testing of the soul in the palace of Osiris, in the 
gyptian mysteries, where only the pure rose upward to eternal 
fe, the impure being driven back again into the world]. 

A close parallel to the words of king’ Prav4hana: “ This is 
mongst wishes of the gods ; mention a wish among those of 
hen,” is found in king Yama’s words: “ Even the gods have 
oubted about this, nor easily known is this subtle law ;” in 
ach case followed by the formula of temptation—‘ gold, ele- 
hants, cows, horses, slave-girls, attendants.’ 

It may be noted that these things are precisely the objects 
f prayer and sacrifice in the hymns of the Rgveda. Thus 
ilson writes :“ The blessings prayed for are, for the most. 


a 

















18 Instead of the usual reading 4dsz¢ hiranyasydodtlam, I here conjecture Aastt. 
iranyasya — Apditam, poashvdndim dasindm paridhdnasya, 

Ehis is supported by the very similar passages, (1) (hhand. 7,24 2: Gp. 
shuamiha mahiad iti dchakshatehasti-htraniam Dasabhdryam.”—Cows and horses, 
Jephants and gold, slaves and w: men are held to be greatness here below ;” and 
2) Katha-Up. 1, 23: “ Bahile pashin hasti-hiranyam ashvdu—ime sdadh,” 
Much herds, elephants, gold, horses, . . , these fair women.” ' 
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part, of a ‘temporal and persona! description,—wealth, food, 
life, posterity, cattle, cows, and horses . . . benefits of a worldly 
and physical character.” Rigveda, Vol, i, p. XXIV. There- 
fore Uddalaka, the descendant of the Gotamas, is simply 
quoting a familiar phrase, introducing it with the words, “ it ig 
well known.” 

The Upanishad narrative continues as follows :— 

“: This, O descendant of the Gotamas, is a holy wish!’ 
“ said he, 

«tI come to thee as my teacher, Sire,’ said he, for with this 
“speech the men of old used to approach [the teachers]. 
“ So he dwelt with him, after this word of approach. 

“Then [Pravahana] said: ‘Therefore be free from 
“ blame towards us, thou and thy aneestors, since this wis- 
“dom hitherto dwelt not in any Brahmana; but I shall 
“declare it to thee. For who may refuse thee, speaking 
“ thus p? 7-3 l l - 

The parallel passage in the Chhândogya Upanishad brings 
out the force of this even more clearly. 

“* As this wisdom goes not to the Brâhmanas before thee, 
“ but among all peoples is us initiation ‘of the -‘Kshattriya 
“alone,” 7 

‘Let us for a moment recall the-five questions which give 
the key. to divs wisdom. They involve the teaching otbow 
the souls of men go forth from this world; how, they return 
to, and re-enter this world, so that the other world is not 
completely filed ; how some souls take the path to the 
Gods, while others follow the path of the fathers, and are 
subsequently reborn in this world ; ini other words, the whole 
doctrine of reincarnation and liberation. It is, therefore, 
the whole doctrine of reincarnation and liberation—the 
doctrine rightly held to be the heart and soul of Indian philo- 
sophy, which “went not before to the Brahmans, but was 
among all peoples the initiation of the Kshattriya alone.” 

To thoroughly appreciate the meaning of this most remark- 
able statement, we must remember that the white Brahmans 
were of quite different-race from the red Rajputs, or Rajanyas, 
or Kshattriyas,—for the three words are synonymous; it 
follows, therefore, from the plain and perfectly explicit state- 
ment of the text,—a statement, the verbal accuracy of which 
is vouched for, by its occurrence in each of the two longest 
Upanishads, and also in one of the Brahmanas—that the 
doctrine of reincarnation and the doctrine of liberation 
belonged originally, not to the Brahmans at all, but to the 
rival race, the red Rajanyas or Rajputs, with whom it was 





16 Brhaddranyaka Upanishad, VI, 2, 1-8, 
W Chhandogya Upanishad, Vi 3; A 
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a secret teaching, a part of the traditional wisdom of the 
Mysteries, just as it was, În later ages, in Egypt, Greece and 
other nations of the west. The red Rajputs, therefore, were 
the Masters and Initiators ; the Brahmans, their humble pupils, 
and this not in some obscure science, but in the very doctrine 
which is generally spoken of as the Heart and soul of Brahma- 
nism, of Brahmanical philosophy, In that case, a borrowed 
heart; a soul, the free gift of their rivals the red Rajputs; 
the deed of gift being preserved quite indubitably in the twe 
greatest Upanishads, This is certainly a very remarkable, 
and hitherto quite unsuspected, result ; yet we can bring in 
support of the justice of it no less a witness than Shankar- 
Acharya, the greatest of all Brahmans, in any age. f 
For, in his commentary on the passage we have quoted, 
in the Brhadâraņyaka Upanishad, he paraphrases the words we 
have translated, thus t=- 
_-As this wisdom asked for by thee, hitherto, before being 
“ bestowed on thee, dwelt not, has not a dwelling, in any 
“ Brahmana at all, so thou also knowest that this wisdom 
“ went by the spiritual succession of the Kshattriyas, and 
“ this condition also should be preserved by me if possible,” : 
' On the parallel passage in the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
he comments thus :— 
“ This wisdom before thee goes not to the Brahmanas, that 
“is, went not. For the Brahmanas were not initiated into 
“ this wisdom. . . . Among all peoples, initiation, the initiating 
“ of pupils, of the Kshattriyas, the Kshattriya race, was into 
“this wisdom. For so long a time this wisdom came down 
“the chain of spiritual succession of the Kshattriyas.” % 
To make the matter perfectly clear and beyond all doubt, 
~wemay note that, in the same commentary, Sankara describes 
this hereditary. mystery teaching of the Rajanyas or red 
Rajputs in these words :— g fe, i 
“The paths of reincarnation (Samsdra) of all beings fror 
“ the Evolver down to the inanimate; and. the narration of 
“those who seek liberation (J/umukshiudm) throug’ re- 
“ nunciation of passion (vdirdgya),”—this is the wis#om, or 
science, which never came to the Brahmans befree, but was 
the mystery doctrine of the Râjanya alone. 


III, REINCARNATION AND THE RGVEDA, 


In the light of our knowledge that che white Brahmans 
and the red Rajputs, Rajanyas, or Kskattriyas, really belonged. 


18 I have in each case translated the Commentary of Sankara from the excel- 
Ment editions of the Upanishads, published by the daanddshrama of Poona : 


Nor 15, p. 767, No. 14, pe 245 
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to two widely different races, we shall be able to see ina 
new light, sentences like this of Professor Cowell's s- 

“The great teachers of this highest knowledge are not. 
“ Brahmans, but Kshattriyas, and Brahmans are continually 
represented as going to the great Kshattriya Kings to become: 
‘their pupils,” ° or of Professor Deussen s~ 

“ Numberless indications point us to the truth that the real 
t suardians of these thoughts were originally not the priestly 
“ caste, absorbed in their ceremonial, but rather the caste of 
“the Kshattriyas, Again and again, in the Upanishads, we 
“ meet with a situation where the Brahman prays the Kshattriya 
" for instruction,” ® or of Professor Max Müller :— 

“The Brahmans seem to have forgotten that, according, 
“to their own Upanishads, Pravahana Jaivali, King of the 
« Pafichalas, silenced Shvetaketu Aruneya and his father, and 
“then communicated to them doctrines which Kshattriyas 
“ only, but no Brahmans, had ever known before.” * i 

To understand the true force of this, we must remember 
that we are dealing with a difference, not of caste, but of race, 
and that the doctrines which were the peculiar property of 
the red RA&janya race included those of Reincarnation and 
‘ Liberation. 

In: the Upanishads, it will be remembered, we were told, that 
Shvetaketu had been initiated by his father in the wisdom of the 
Brahmans; another passage referring to the same persons, tells 
us that Shvetaketu’s learning included “ hymns of the Rg.-Veda, 
the S4ma Veda, and the Yajur-Veda.”* We have, therefore, a 
statement, capable of being tested, that a Brahman might be 
learned in these three Vedas, as Shvetaketu and his father 
were, while yet knowing nothing of the teaching of Reincar- 
nation and the teaching of Liberation, We shall now put ~this 
statement to the test. 

As jt is well known that the Vajur Veda and the Sama Veda 
are composed almost wholly of materials taken from the Rg- 
` Veda, and re-arranged for ceremonial purposes, we need not 
go Leyond the question, whether the, doctrine of reincarnation 
is comajned in the Rg.-Veda hymns. 

The fret verse quoted by ‘Brahman scholars to, show the 
presence ofshis teaching in the hymns is the. thirty-second 
In the hundré& and sixty-fourth hymn of the first “circle” 
-or Mandala. Thi word Vahuprajéh,® occurring in this verse; 
is rendered by the tymmentator “is subject to many births,” 
with the alternative “aterpretation “has. much offspring,” or 





18 Elphinstone’s History of Indianed, Cowell, appendix VII, p. 282. i 
20 Das system des Vedänta ; Introduction, aO PESAS oE ; : 
2 Chips from Speman ee F 1S 338, f 
%3 Chhåndogya Upanishad, VI, 7, 2.8: “chal Anshi pigi 

2 Rgveda, L 164 32. 1V 7 ; Rena p somya yajánshi sämáni-iti 
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thas ‘many: children ;” now it is quite clear that only the 
latter sense is natural and admissible, while the former, on 
which is based the supposed presence of the teaching of re- 
birth, is as clearly an afterthought, artificial, and foreign to the 
original intention of the hymn. Another passage pointed ta 
as containing this doctrine, is in the sixteenth hymn of the 
last Mandala: “May the eye go to the sun, the breath 
(diman) to the wind. Goto heaven and earth, as is the rule. 
Or go to the waters, if it is pleasant for thee there. Under 
the grass linger with thy bones,” ** : Now no one reading this 
verse would for a moment dream that it alluded to the souls 
development through a series of births, any more than-do the 
words “ ashes to ashes, earth to earth,” Yet Sdyana, in his Com- 
mentary, transforms it as follows: “O departed one, may the 
potency of thy sight goto the sun, thy breath to the wind, 
-and thou thyself, through thy duty well done, to heaven, to 
enjoy. the fruit of it. Or to the earth, or the waters—the mid- 
world—if the fruit of thy works (Karmaphala) is laid up in 
the mid-world ; rémain among the herbs with the parts of thy 
body.” Even more striking is the transformation worked by 
Sayana’s Commentary om the same verse repeated elsewhere z 
“© departed one, may the potency of thy sjght go to the sun, 
thy breath to the outer air, and thyself, through thy duty well 
done, to the heaven-world to enjoy the fruit of it, and go to 
the earth-world or the water, the potency of the eye and 
other powers, until-the gaining of a-body once more ; the govern- 
ing power of each of them will come to thee after a body 
has been gained by thee in the celestial and other worlds. In 
whatever world thy happiness is laid up, having gone thither, 
then entering-into plants, and by them, as by a door entering 
the bodies of father and mother, gaining there fitting bodies, . 

“be raised up by these bodies.” ** Now, not only can we see that 
this is an addition to the sense of the original verse involving 
the forcible introduction of the teaching of re-birth, but, 
further, we shall presently be able to point to the source from 
which the thought and, even the very words of this addition 
were drawn, ' 

These are the clearest passages which have hitherto been 
adduced from the Rg-Veda, in support of the idea that the 
doctrine of re-birth is to be found there; but it is quite clear 
that they fail to do this. That this failure is generally recog- 
nised by scholars, may be seen from the following statements, — 

Dr A..Weber writes”: “In the songs of the Rik (Rg-Veda} 





+ 9 Rgveda, X, 16, 3. 
235 ayaqa, ad loc. cit. K 
28 SAyaņa ad TAittirtya Aranyaka VI. }, 22 
% Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen gesellschaft : Vol, IX, 238.. 
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there i as yet no trace to be found of transmigration freincar- 
nation).” 

In the same sense Zimmer says *: “Of the later Indian 
teaching of transmigration (re-incarnation) we have no indi- 
cation in the Veda.” 

But we may make this demonstration even more convincing 
by pointing to the fact, that while the teaching of re-birth 
cannot be found with any certainty in the hymns of the 
Rg-Veda, they do contain clear, even if scant, indications of 
quite a different belief,«as to the destinies of the dead ; belief, 
moreover, which stands in sharp contradiction to the teach- 
ing of re-birth, and is quite irreconcileable with that teaching. 
The belief of the hymns is briefly described in these words: 
“ The oldest view, as it rules in the hymns of the Rg-Veda, 
knows as yet no transmigration (re-incarnation). The souls 
of the good go, after death, to Vama’s heaven of light, where 
they lead a blissful life in the company of the fathers; the 
evil remain shut out from it and go (according to a less distinct 
and perhaps secondary view) into ‘the nether darkness.” There 
is no return of either to earth life.” * 

The following hymn of the Rg-Veda gives us one of the 
clearest pictures of the aspirations of the pious ™: 

“Where is uncreated light, the world wherein the sun is 
“ set: in it, Soma, place me, in the unchanging world of im- 
“mortality. Distil the draught for Indra! 

~~ “Where is the Son of the sun, king (Yama), where is the 
“firm mansion of heaven, where are those running waters ; 
“ there let me be immortal. Distil the draught for Indra ! 

“ Where are desire and pleasure, where is the red firmament 
“of heaven, where are the food of spirits and abundance ; 
“ there let me be immortal. Distil the draught for Indra f-~__. 

** Where happiness and bliss, joy and rejoicing, wait ; where 
“the wish’s wishes are fulfilled, there let me be immortal. 
« Distil the draught for Indra !” 

In spite of the beauty of language which this hymn un- 
doubtedly has, we can find nothing really spiritual in the 
longings expressed in it; none of those “sparkles of ever- 
lastingness ” that shine forth from the Upanishads. > So much 
is this so, that an acute critic has been constrained to 
say "that “everything in this Brahmanical hymn bears the 
character of indolent supersensual sensual enjoyment,’—of 
those very “ dear and dearly loved desires,” the refusal of which 
won for Nachiketas the praise of King Yama himself, the 





°8 Altindisches Leben, p 408. 

2 Deussen, Das System des Vedánta, p. 386, based on Rav. X, 14, 10 and 
Rev. X. 152, 4. i 5 

30 Rgveda, IX, 113, 7-10. 

31 Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 532. 
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celestial counterpart of those riches of “elephants and gold, 
cows and horses, slave-girls, attendants and robes” which 
Uddalaka Aruni brushed aside as worthless, in the presence 
of the better way, 

One of the chief sources of the soul’s enjoyment in this 
sensuous paradise is the food and drink offered at burial, or 
at stated intervals afterwards; ® another is the reward of 
works following it into the other world, the fruit of “ offerings 
and pious gifts ” (Zsi¢dpdrta).* The Atharva Veda is full of 
descriptions of the streams of blessings*into which gifts given 
to the priests during life are transformed in the other world; 
streams {with ponds of butter and banks of honey, with spiri- 
tuous liquor instead of water; full of milk and water and 
buttermilk.” ™ So much for the Vedic paradise. 

As far. as we can learn from the Rgveda, this paradise was 
the natural destiny of all men who lived good lives according 

—to-the ideals of the Vedic polity ; and as these ideals simply 
embodied the opinions of the multitude, it is natural to con- 
clude that the reward of paradise was the normal and general 
destiny of all. ¿So much is this so, that only the slightest 
indications of a place of punishment for evil doers, in “ nether 
darkness,” are to be found in the Rgveda hymns: “ Those 
who betray brotherless maidens, who lead ill lives, as women 
who deceive their husbands, who are evil, false, untrue, have 
shaped for themselves that deep dwelling-place.”* There is 
great obscurity concerning this nether region, and there is even 
a group of indications that this “nether darkness” is the 
kingdom of Yama, to which a “steep path” leads, that is, 
probably, a region beneath or within the earth, the “world of 
the fathers “ (fztrloka), to which leads the “ way of the Fathers ” 
-(fitrydna), in contradistinction to “the world of the Gods” ' 
(devaloka) reached by the way of the Gods (devaydua) and 
conceived as in heaven, the luminous sun-world above the 
earth, whither only the beloved of the Gods can go, We should 
thus have a conception very like the classical contrast of Hades 
and Olympus, or Elysium,” the latter “clothed with wider 
ether and purple light,” whither chosen ‘heroes only go. _ 

But the indications in the Rgveda are too scanty to allow us 
to reach a certain decision. We must turn to a later epoch of 
Indian life before we get vivid descriptions of these worlds 
of the dead, and the fate of those who dwell there; and we 
shall find throughout two quite incompatible beliefs, one of 
which we shall be able to trace to the teaching of the Upani- 
shads, the hereditary secret doctrine of the Rajanyas, while 








32 Atharva Veda, XVII, 4, 32 ff. 33. Rgveda, X, 14, 8 
34 Atharva Veda, 1V, 34. 3. Rgveda, IV, 5, 5- 
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in the other we may see either a development of the Brah- 
manical belief of the Vedic hymns, or only a fuller statement 
of the belief, of which there are traces in the Rgveda, but no 
clear and adequate description. In the meantime, one thing 
remains quite certain. Oftheteaching of reincarnation there 
is no certain trace at all in the hymns; rather there is a 
consensus of evidence and authority pointing to the fact that 

» for the hymns, this doctrine did not exist; so that it would 
be perfectly true to represent the Brahmans, Uddalaka and 
Shvetaketu, as familiar with Rg. and Yajur and Sima, and yet 
unable to answer the questions “ how those who have depart- 
ed return to this world and enter this world again,” 

We have thus verified one part of the story of PravAhana,— 
that touching the ignorance of the Brahmans,—and this strong- 
ly reinforces our willingness to believe the other part, —that 
which asserts the knowledge of the Kshattriyas, the RAjanyas, 
and their hereditary possession of a mystery-doctrine, inciud-- 
ing the teachings of rebirth and liberation, We shall now 
turn to an analysis of this teaching, as it was explained by 
King Pravahana, the son of Jivala, to the Brahman Uddalaka 
Aruni, descendant of the Gotamas. 


IV. THE PATHS OF REBIRTH AND LIBERATION, 


Before coming to translate the mystery-doctrine which King 
Pravahana imparted to the Brahman Uddalaka, after testing 
him, and proving him to be a fitting pupil, we may prepare 
the way by a few general statements. The doctrine taught 
by the Rajanya ‘sage is still a mystery teaching, and: is, there- 
- fore, clothed in a certain symbolism,—which is in reality quite 
simple and lucid, making the teaching more vivid, and in no 
degree obscuring it, For not only do we find a complete un>- 
weiling of this symbolism, in numerous passages in the Upa- 
nişhads, but such an unveiling is in many cases not even 
needed, as the similes and images used are universal and based 
on natural fitness. The leading thought is, that the manifest 
universe is divided into three worlds, or planes, or spheres, 
which we may calf the spiritual, the psychic, and the physical. 
These three worlds are in the ultimate truth, only three phases, 
or moods of the fourth, which is the divine, the absolute, the 
eternal. : 

Now these three worlds are spoken of by an imagery of great 
natural beauty, as three “ fires ;” the purpose being to fix our 
attention on them as manifestations of energy rather than form, 
of force rather than matter. And this foreshadows in a remark- 
able way the last results of our own science and philosophy; 
for while, in philosophy, Schopenhauer sees in the whole world~ 
only ‘an objective manifesting of Will; in science, we have. 
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Faraday very profoundly suggesting that the atom is in reality 
; only a centre of forces; the solid nucleus being either a myth 
or a superfluity. 

We shall, therefore, constantly find the Upanishads speaking 
of life as the out- -breathing of three fires, “the spiritual fire,” 
“the psychic fire,’ and “the vital fire.” There is nothing 
local or strained in this comparison ; for we ourselves’ use- 
éxactly the same image, when we speak of “the fire of genius,” 
“the flame of passion,’ “the glow of health,’ broadly corres- 
ponding to the same three ideas. Now fhe three worlds, spiri- 

‘tual, psychic, physical, are, by a very natural imagery, very 
often expressed by the simile of the heavens, the air, and the 
earth ; just as we used the same word, heaven, in a natural and 
spiritual sense, for the sky and for paradise. We have also 

` a quite common habit of expressing psychic thingsin terms of 
the air and its phenomena, as when we speak of a mind being 

~€louded; a storm of.passion; an electrical nature,—that is, 
one charged with lightning ; or, to quote a more stately image, 
from ‘the Preacher: "the days. of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say 
I have no pleasure in them, while the sun, or the light, or the 
moon, or. the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain,” 

.So universal is this symbolism and comparison between 
spititual life and the serene firmament, between the psychic 
life of emotion and passion and the ever-changing atmosphere, 
—that we must believe it flows from a relatjon not less uni- 
versal; & relation lying in -nature Itself. Thus also we find 
the sun and moon constantly used, in all religions and all 
poetry, to symbolise the clear spirit and the changeful mind ; so 
“that, for the former, we may quote “ the Sun of Righteousness "ir, 
and “the righteous shine forth as the sun,”™ from writings 
` dealing almost wholly with the spiritual world ; for the latter 
similes, between the changeful mind and the changing moon are 
endless ; while there is a further propriety in the image because, 
as the moon borrows light from the sun, so the psychic nature, 
the miud that doubts and intends, draws its light from the 
soul, 

Yet another image of like universal nature, the contrast 
between day and night, light and darkness, The part that 
this-image has played in the Zoroastrian and Manichean systems ` 
is well known; we need only give one other instance of its 
use. When Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, .says: “ Ye 
are all the chiddren of light and the children of the day: we 

~are not of the night nor of the darkness ;"® we require no 
commentator to tell us that he is not speaking of the natural 
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day and night, of twenty-four hours, but is-usiig the words 
as a vivid simile for spiritual and material things and their 
opposition ; ; nor must we forget that words like “ spirit ” and 
“* matter ” are themselves similes, perhaps distinguished only 
by being less poetic and forcible than those of old. 

So that we have such natural images as heaven and earth, 
sun and moon, light and darkness, night and day; and beyond 
this transparent veiling the mystery-language. of the 
Rajanya teaching hardly goes, What is peculiar to it, isa 
certain minuteness of fancy, which carries the same imagery 
into a richness of detail, such as we hardly expect, and such 
as we shall not find so universally used as are the first broad 
outlines of imagery. In treating of the question of re-birth 
the Râjanya teacher begins, not ag we should, perhaps, expect, 
with the present life and a soul already embodied ; but, very 
philosophically, with the spiritual condition before the descent 
into this world, and the spiritual world from which, according 
to the doctrine of emanation, not only the natural body, but 
the whole natural world, proceeds. ‘This is ‘expressed as 
‘follows by Pravahana. 

“Descendant of the Gotamas, the other world isa fire ; 
“ the sun is the fuel of it; the rays are the smoke; day is the 
“ bright flame ; the spaces are the embers ; the taverepaces 
“ the sparks.” 

“Tn it, in this fire, the bright ones offer Faith ; from that 
“ offering, the lunar lord is born” 

Here we have the similes for the spiritual world which we 
have already spoken of; and again it requires no commentator 
to tell us that this fire is celestial fire, that the sunis the “‘Sun 
of Righteousness,” that the day and the bright spaces of-the 
sky .and the rays are all fitting symbols of that luminous 

< world, that immortal sea which “ our souls have sight of,’ 
to use the splendid imagery of Wordsworth, expressing 
precisely the same thought. 

A little more difficulty is contained in | the picture of Faith 
(shraddha) sacrificed by the bright ones, but we have only to 
remember that Faith is often used in the Upanishads asa 
synonym of the soul (uddi), and that the bright ones (desdh) 
are its powers, in this case the powers that make for re-birth, 
to understand what is meant. The soul’s powers that make 
for re-birth, “sacrifice” the soul’s dwelling in the spiritual 
world, and bring it downwards towards the earth. The world 
it enters is, as we shall immediately see, the psychic world 
which lies between, and joins, the two extremes of spiritual 
and material ; its vesture there is no longer of the “ sun,”s.but 
of the “ moon,” that is, a psychic vesture, belonging to the 
changing emotions and passions of the mind, -Hence, after 
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the soul’s first descent, we find it described as the “ lunar lord,” 
‘or, as we might otherwise express it, the psychic body. The 
world in which the psychic body is thus born, Pravdhana 
symbolises thus :— i 3 

“ Descendant of the Gotamas, the storm-power is a fire; 
“the circle of seasons is its fuel: the clouds are the smoke ; 
“lightning is the bright flame ; the thunderbolt, the embers ; 
“ the flashes, the sparks,” ` 

“In it, in this fire, the bright ones offer the lunar lord, and 
“ from that offering the descending waters are born.” 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty to paraphrase the 
symbolism óf this section ; because, though our language has 
a certain abundance of words for the purely spiritual world 
which is reached by the highest aspirations of faith and genius, 
we are singularly poor, both in understanding and expression, 
with regard to the world which lies between the spiritual and the 

~“ physical,—the psychic, or astral, world, to use two of the more 
usual words applied to it. Hence, for the “storm-power” or 
the “rain-power,” the psychic “world of waters,” or “the 
astral light,” to use the commoner expressions, we have as slight 
resources of language as we have comprehension, Only the 
extreme lucidity and propriety in the old symbolism saves us 
from entire confusion. From these lucid symbols we can grasp 
the conception that, as a cloud condenses into water, so the 
*“ lunar lord,” the psychic body, condenses or changes into a 
more material form, as a atic | to fully entering the 
physical world. This very simple allegory js at the root 
of much that the Upanishads say of the souls rebirth . 
.through the medium of “rain” and “food ;” the former being 
_a-synonym of what, for want of a better word, we may call 
condensed astral matter; while by the latter is expressed 
physical matter, as it is perceived through the senses. So 
that the passage through “rain” and “food” means the 
passage through the lower psychic or astral condition to 
the physical or material. There is another sense in which this 
simile is true. Just as the evolution of man is.completed in the 
convergence of two streams—the Spiritual, from above, and 
the Physical, from below“—so that lesser evolution com- 
prehended in a single birth is completed by a similar con- 
vergence of the spiritual individual with the vital, physical 
body ; the first basis of which is furnished by the parents, 
being derived by them from food, which is derived from plants, 
these again being nourished by rain. In the Upanishads, the 
sections treating of the physical origin of the new body are 
~-concluded thus :— 

“In this fire [the union of the sexes] the bright ones offer 

“ seed ; from this offering the man is born.” 








nen ea 
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The “ waters,” or astral form, having condensed into “ food,” 
or the physical form, thus take final shape as the new-born 
child ; thus it is that “ the waters rise up with human voice, ” 
in the phrase of the question otfiginally put to Shvetaketu ; the | 
human voice being the. voice of the new-born child. This 
metaphor is of great interest in its way,. because it shows us 
that, at the time of putting the question, not only the doctrine 
of the descent into birth, but even the symbolic presentation 
of this doctrine, as a series- of sacrifices, was present in the 
RAjanya teachers mind ; so that, along with the “ traditional 
teaching ” handed down among the Kshattriyas, we have the 
best grounds for believing in a “mystery language ” also 
based on a vivid and natural use of metaphor and simile, 
This fact will strongly support our consistently interpreting the 
symbols in each part of the doctrine in conformity witha 
comprehension of the whole. - = 

The life of the new-born man is described with the brevity” 
ofa Parish Register : 

“ He lives while he lives; when he dies—” 

We need not press the point here, but it would seem to us 
that this sentence implies the belief that the scope of the man’s 
life is already largely determined when he comes -to birth ; in 
other words, implies the doctrine of Karma, which will be 
treated explicitly a few sections later on, This is interesting, 
as further strengthening the idea that the Rajanya seer was‘ 
developing no new views, but simply repeating an already 
well-known teaghing. Indeed, we can nowhere find any real 
trace of the “ development ” of this, or, indeed, of any spiritual 
doctrine ; the invariable rule is that we find the teaching at. 
its bestin the very earliest form in which we know it ; after 
which it will be seen to degenerate, but never to develop. We 
suggest that this principle be kept in mind in all researches 
into-the change or continuity of religious ideas ; and we believe 
that the contrary opinion, the view that religions improve by 
development in time-—is due to an improper extension of 
Darwinian ideas to a field which does not rightly belong to 
them, and in which they are contradicted by facts, 

To continue our translation :— 

“ He lives while he lives ; when he dies, they bring him to 
“the pyre. Of it, fire is the fire, fuelis the fuel, smoke is the 
t smoke, flame is the flame, embers are the embers, sparks are 
“ the sparks,” 

. This return to direct language further emphasises the fact 
that what went before was metaphor and symbol, The text 
continues —. j 

“ In it, in this fire, the bright powers offer the man. From 
“ this offering the man (or, the spirit) arises, of the colour of the 
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“sun”: thatis,again in a psychic or astral vesture. Then 
we come to the dividing of the ways :—~ ` 

2 & They who know this thus (the initiates in esoteric wisdom). 
“and they who, in the forest, follow after the soul and the 

~{ real come to the flame; from the flame, they come to the 
“day ; from the day to the increasing half (of the month) ; 
“from the increasing half to the six months when’ the sun 
“ goes northward (the summer); from these months to the, 
“world of the bright powers, from the world of the bright , 
“ powers to the sun ; from the sun to (the world) surcharged 
“with lightning ; them, surcharged with lightning, a spirit, , 
“ mind-born, going, leads to the worlds of the Eternal. In these | 
“worlds of the Eternal. they dwell, great and mighty. For 
“ them there is no return.” 

These last words very strongly recall the verse we quoted 
before :— 

-—-*Ffim that overcometh will I make-a pillar in the temple of | 
“ the Eternal, and he shall go no more out ;’“” and it is almost | 
impossible to avoid the belief that they indicate an identical 
idea. 

We need not insist on what we have already said, as to the ` 
symbolic use of darkness and light, day and night, and the 
like, to express polar opposites in spiritual things, It is quite 
clear in what we have translated, that we are dealing with - 
spiritual worlds in ascending order, or, to express the same | 
idea in other words, with the spiritual sides or poles of a series _ 
of ascending planes, from the psychic up to the world of the | 
Eternal. In his commentary, Shankara expresses this by say- 
ing that not the day, the bright fortnight, the summer, are. 
»meanty-but the spiritual reality (devatd) underlying them, | 

‘The characteristics of those who follow this “ path of the 
ods” (devayand) to the worlds of the Eternal, from which’ _ 
here is no more rebirth, are that they follow “ faith and truth,’ 
r “the soul and the real” (Shraddhdm satyam upésate),— 
he path of union with the real Self, which is the message of 
he Upanishads, The spirit, born of mind, which leads them 
to the worlds of the Eternal, is undoubtedly no other than 
that higher Self, regarded as a mind-born son of the Eternal. 

Contrasted with those who follow the better way, the spiritual 
path taught in the Upanishads, we find the followers of the | 
traditional system of the Brahmans, the path of priestly ritual- 
to which Uddalaka himself had hitherto belonged, but willing- 
ly and unhesitatingly abandoned for the better way. This , 

ditional worship of the Brahmans had, for its aim, as we o 
have pointed out already, success in this world and the next ; 
material well-being here; sensuous delights there. These | 
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things were to be gained by pleasing the Gods, who, in'return 
for sacrifices and burnt offerings, allowed themselves to be 
“ milked ” by their worshippers, as the Rgveda chastely ex- 
presses it. To make quite clear that this and nothing else, was 
the tenor of the Brahmanical faith, we may quote a few lines 
from a source above cavil or dispute,—the Bhagavad Gita.” 

“The Lord of beings (Prajdpati), of old, creating being 
“accompanied by sacrifice, declared : ‘Be fruitful through 
“ this ; may this be a sow of plenty (KAmadhuk) for you.’ 

“Nourish the Gods by this, and let the Gods nourish you, 
“ Mutually nourishing each other, ye shall obtain supreme 
“ happiness, : 

“ For the Gods, nourished by sacrifice, will give you the feasts 
“ you desire. He who eats what they give without payment, 
“ he, verily, is a thief, 

“ They who eat the leavings of the sacrifice are set free~from. 
“all sins, But they, sinful, eat sin, who cook for themselves 
“ alone,” 

This is one of those passages which, as Goldstiicker noted 
of the MahAbh4rata in general, mark the hand of the Brah- 
manical editor in what is properly a poem of the Kshattriyas, 
The fate of those who follow this religion of barter is thus 
described by the Rajanya sage :— 

“ And those who win worlds by sacrifice, gifts, and penance, 
“ they come to the smoke; from the smoke, they come to the 
“ night ; from, the night to the diminishing half (of the month) ; 
“ from the diminishing half to the six months when the sun 
“ goes southward (the winter) ; from these months to the world 
“ of the fathers; from the world of the fathers to the moon; 
“ gaining the moon they become food ; there the bright ones- 
“as they say to the lunar lord, increase! decrease !—feast 
tt on them thus.” 

Here again, we need hardly repeat that the smoke, the fort- 
night of the waning moon, the half-year of the waning sun, 
and the lunar world are used as symbols ; as the darker mate- 
rial sides or poles of the worlds whose bright, spiritual poles 
the sons of liberation gained. For convenience, we may place 
the two series together, beginning with the highest :— 

THE PATH OF THE GODS. THE PATH OF THE FATHERS, 
1, The World of the Eternal, —— 

2, The world of lightning. The world of the moon. 
3. The World of the Gods. The world of the Fathers, 
4. The six increasing months. The six decreasing months. 


5. The waxing moon, The waning moon, 
6. The day. The night. 
7. The flame. The smoke, 


a Bhagavad Gid, 111, 10ff, 
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If we were to search all nature for-a series of symbols‘to 
express the dual nature of six ascending planes of being, we 
gould hardly find any images of equal vividness and propriety. 
Those who are to be reborn, it will be noticed, pass into the 
same worlds as the children of liberation, excepting only the: 
highest. But they tend to the opposite and material poles of 
each of these worlds ; to the dark lining of the illumined cloud, 

The ‘symbol of their “ becoming food for the Gods ” is not 
less transparent. The “ Gods” are conceived as reservoirs 
of spiritual power, isolated from the, Eternal, the supreme 
‘spiritual power, for the space of each world- period ; and to 
whose charge the forces of visible nature are committed. The 
mercenary worshippers—the -essence of whose belief is the. 
desire for well-being for their separated individual souls—rise: 
up to these reservoirs of power and become absorbed into, 
and identified with them. They thus spare, for a period, the- 
power of the “God” in whom they are absorbed, “ waxing ” 
into the fulness of that power, according to the ‘strength of 
their spiritual longings ; then “waning” out of it again, as 
their unsatisfied earthly tendencies re-assert themselves, . Thus 
they increase and decrease, like the moon, Their descent to 
earth is thus described : 

“ When their cycle is complete ( pari-ava-eti), they descend 
“into the ether; from the ether to the air; from the air to 
“ rain ; from rain to the earth, When they have reached the 
“ earth, they become food, and are offered again in the fire of 
“man, born again in the fire of woman, and come back into 
“ these worlds. Thus verily. they turn round after [the law] 
í (anu-pari-vart-ante).” 
. Here, it seems to us, the teaching of the Rajanya sage pro- 

perly ends. It will be noted that he uses yet a third series 
of symbols for the higher planes through which the returning 
souls descend ; so that, taking all three series of similes to- 
gether, we may gain a very clear conception of these superior 

orlds, At the conclusion, he recurs to the imagery with 
which the doctrine began—the symbol of the fires ; thus the 
complete life-cycle is fully and perfectly depicted, and nothing 
is needed to supplement, or in any way amplify, the doctrine. 
It is quite complete, and covers the whole ground. 


V, OTHER PASSAGES IN THE UPANISHADS, 


In the text, as we have it, however, there is a codicil or con- 
cluding sentence. And they who know not these two paths, 
À they are worms, moths, like the serpent here.” 

The last lines of the teaching are expanded as follows, in the 
parallel passage in, the fifth chapter of the Chhândogya 
Upanishad ; , 
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“ They whose walk in life was fair, for them is the prospect 
“that they may enter a fair womb,—a Brabmana womb; or a 
“ Kshattriya womb, or a Vaishya womb. But they whosé 
“walk in- life was foul, fof them is the prospect that they maj 
“enter a foul womb,—a dog’s womb, or a sow’s womb or 
“ Chhandala’s womb, 

“ And they who [go] by neither of those two paths, become 
“ these small beings, perpetually returning, of whom it is said: 
“ibe born! die!’ This is the third place. Therefore the 
“other world is not over-filled. From this, let him seek 
“refuge. Therefore there is this verse : 

“The thief of gold, the drinker of spirits, the defiler of the 
“ teacher’s bed, the slayer of prayer,—these four fall, and fifth 
“ he who associates with them. 

“ And he who knows these five fires thus, not even by asso- 
“ ciating with these is he stained by sin ; but pure and purified 
“ he gains a holy world, who knows thus, who knows thus.” ~~ 

It would be easy to find reasons for regarding this as a later 

addition to the doctrine,—a teaching of tradition, rather than 
of revelation. To begin with, we should hardly expect a 
Rajanya to give the Brahmana precedence, in the enumeration 
of pure births, at the very moment when, having convicted 
the Brahmans, son and father of ignorance, he has received 
Uddalaka as his pupil ; to be'initiated for the first time into 
true wisdom, in the school of the Kshattriyas. Further, it is 
not in‘harmony with the spirit of that teaching to give such 
precise details of the destiny of reborn souls as could only 
pander to popular curiosity, but in no way lead to true en- 
lightenment. So that in no passage of the Upanishads do we 
find any soothsaying as to the decrees of Karma, as to the ‘fruit. 
of this or that act,—such as we do find, for example, in Manu’s 
Code, which is the embodiment of Brahmanical tradition. If 
the path of rebirth is itself a destiny of darkness, to be shunned 
for the path of liberation, there can be no profit in promising 
this or that reward in a future birth, since such promise and 
hope can only bind a soul that should be free. Lastly, the 
fact that there is nothing to represent this passage in the older 
version of the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, would, in itself, 
justify us in regarding it as of later origin. 

But these objections do not so fully apply to the codicil, or 
concluding line, which we have already translated from that 
Upanishad, though we are strongly inclined to believe it did 
not originally stand there. For we can find a certain fitness in’ 
such a third alternative as is there suggested... -” oF 

We have the two paths: the path of liberation for those 
who, free from selfishness, have recognised within them the 
true Self, the Real; and the path of rebirth for those who, 
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inder the bondage of the personal idea, selfishly. seek for-‘ma- 
terial success here, and sensuous delight hereafter. These twa 
classes practically exhaust mankind, To the former belong the 
just souls, made perfect, who are as rare as the sacred flower of. 
paradise. To the latter belong the vast majority of religious 
mankind ; and, as Tolstoi says, all mankind have some religion, 
Their fate is a reward in paradise, and, then, to be reborn into 
this world ; after death, yet another ‘celestial reward, followed 
oy a new rebirth. And this returning cygle is contintied ins 
definitely, until they become free from the personal idea, | untie. 
the knot of the heart, and thus destroy the centre to which clung 
the downward forces of desire, whose re-assertion brought 
about the descent from paradise, and the new rebirth. ` : 
But there is yet another class, besides these two : those whose 
thoughts and imaginations have been so wholly confined to’ the 
material visible wofld, that they have, literally, no ‘desites and 
aspirations beyond it ; no upward forces whatever to raise them 
at death to the superior worlds. Though without desires that 
lead upwards, they are not without tendencies downward. It 
will, therefore, follow, that they are immediately born again, 
To such, “ immediately returning,” might well be applied the 
image of “ worm, or moth, or serpent ;” the worm and moth who 
so quickly reproduce themselves in their progeny’; thé serpent 
who sloughs one skin, only toappearin another. To suggest 
that we are taught literally that those who have no upward: de- 
sires leading them to the world of the Fathers are bornas 
worms, moths, or serpents ; or, as the other vérsion has it, 
dogs or swine, is to be guilty. of a capital fault in critical insight, 
a failure to see that we'are dealing with symbology all through ;_ 
here, not less than when day and night, sun and moon, are 
used as images of contrasted spiritual and material powers. 
, _ There is a passage in the fifth question of the Prashna Upa- 
mişhad which sheds much light on the same question of three 
degrees in the destiny of souls. Itis touched on, under the 
ymbol of the sacred syllable, Om, which, in its three-fold divi- 
sion (aum), stands for the three ‘fires. or the three worlds we 
have’ already spoken of:the heaven-world; the’ ‘psychic. 
world ; the physical world, The first letter, or measure; stands 
for the physical world of material life; the second, for the 
psychic world of emotion and passion ; ‘the third letter ` or 
measure for the celestial, spiritual world of pure ‘will and wis- 
dom. Keeping this in mind, we shall have no difficulty i in 
nderstanding what follows : 
“ Then Shdiva Satyakama asked him : ‘ Master, he who Here 
“ amongst men; until he goes forth, meditates on the sacred 
“Qn, which of the worlds does he gain thereby r. 
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“He answered him: This sacred Om, SatyakAama, is the 
“ higher and lower eternal. Therefore he who knows, follow 
“ after one of these by this offering: If he meditates on o 
“measure, informed by this, he immediately returns to t 
“world, Himthe Rg. verseslead to the world of men, and 
“ there, endowed with fervour, service of the eternal, and faith, 
“ he enjoys greatness, 

“< And if he meditates in his mind by two measures, he is led 
“ by the Yajur verses to the middle world, to the lunar world. 
“ After enjoying expanded greatness in the lunar world, he 
* returns again, 

“: Again, he who meditates on this by three measures, as OM, 
“and through this syllable, meditates on the supreme spirit ; 
“ endowed with brightness, with the sun, as the serpent is freed 
“ from its slough, so he is set free from all that is evil; he is 
“led by the Sama verses to the world of the eternal ; ‘he-bees 
N ne the in-dwelling spirit above the highest assembly of 
“ lives,’ 

To express the same idea in other words, he whose mind is 
filled with only one aspect of life, the physical and material, is 
reborn immediately after death, because there are in him no 
upward tendencies to lift him to paradise. 

He whose mind is occupied with the psychic world as well as 
the physical, having thus the forces and powers which, expand- 
ed, will build up his paradise, enters that paradise after death, 
- and dwells there until these forces have run their course ; then 
“ when his radiance has become quiescent, he is born again 
through the tendencies lying latent in his mind, according 
to his imaginings,” 

Lastly, he in whom spiritual being has been developed) a 
well as psychic and physical, has thus entered the real world, 
and in him the personal self has given place to the real self! 
In this way heis “clothed with the sun.” As the real self, 
there is no necessity or purpose for any further rebirth in thd 
unreal worlds; for the real self is the home of lives, th 
immortal, the fearless, the better way, from this they return 
‘no more,”” 

In the passage we have translated, the Rg. verses stand for 
physical desires ; the Yajur verses, for psychic and emotional 
longings ; the SAma verses for pure ‘spiritual will, 

It will be seen that we have here precisely the same teaching 
as in’ the history of King Pravahana and his Brahman pupil, 
There is the way of liberation, of entry into the world of t 
real, the eternal. There is the way of rebirth, after a period- of 
rest in paradise, © the lunar world ;” the duration of this period 
depends on the power and quantity, so to speak, of the longings 
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_and aspirations that make for paradise, since these are real 
‘forces, subject to the law of conservation. Their distinc- 
tive element is that they are longings for paradise for 
oneself, for one’s own personality,. and therefore quite other 
than the pure spiritual aspiration towards the eternal, for 
the sake of the eternal, They contain within them that very 
centre of selfishness which makes liberation impossible; 
round which cling the latent material longings which will bring 
about rebirth, when the “radiance becomes quiescent,” that 
is, when the longings for paradise have Been satiated by dwell- 
ing there. Lastly, there is the way of immediate rebirth, 
through these same material longings, failing the existence of 
any desire for paradise. ‘This rebirth, we are expressly told, 
is in the human world, the world of men ; and this strongly sup- 
ports what we have said as to the metaphorical meaning of 
the “worms, moths, serpents” in the former teaching. We 
have here no development of doctrine, as some critics are in- 
clined to assert ; but simply a symbolical expression, ‘in the 
one case, of what we are told more directly, in the other case. 
We repeat again what we said already: Religions do not 
develope ; they degenerate. 

We saw that the condemnation to renewed earthly life after 
paradise is imposed, not, as we might expect, on immorality 
and sin, but-rather on formal and selfish religion ; on longings, 
called religions, for one’s own well-being hereand in the other 
world, 

There is a passage in the Mundaka Upanishad which brings 
out. the same thought in a remarkable way. 

“Infirm ‘rafts are these, formed of sacrifice, wherein is 
“the baser work of the eighteen sharers in the sacrifice, 
è They who delight in this as better, fools, go again to decay 
“ and death. - 

“ Others, turning about in unwisdom, self-wise, thinking 
“ they are learned, fools, go about staggering, like the blind 
* led by the blind. i 

“ Turning manifold, in unwisdom, these children, thinking : 
“ «We have accomplished the work’; busy with a work that 
“ frees them not from desire, by this injured, they fall when 
“ their worlds have faded away. wan 

s« Thinking sacrifices and gifts are best, deluded, they know 
“not the better way; after enjoying their good works at the 
“ back of heaven, they enter this, or some lower world. ` 

“ But they: who worship in the forest, with favour and faith, 
t peaceful, wise, free from worldly wealth; by the sun-door 
* they go forward, free from lust, where is immortal spirit, 
“ the eternal self.” 

The very striking phrase, “ the back of the heaven,” vividly. 
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pictures what we > have called the material pole of the celestial 
world; that region where self-centered longings build up a 
paradise of delight between death and rebirth. - Yet again, 
we have the very just idea that the length of the sojourn, 
there depends on the power of accumulated longing that ha 
to be sated; that is, on a quite intelligible law of méntal and 
‘moral force, quite clearly conceived as such; and not on any 
‘capricious favour of the gods, The whole ‘passage is marked 
` by indignation towards the most characteristic elements of the 
Brahmanical religion—those very sacrifices and gifts which 
‘were to win the favour of the gods, and thus secure the well- 
‘being of their worshippers. What is here attacked is that very 
priestly system represented by Shvetaketu and Uddalaka, 
before the latter was initiated into the wisdom of the Rajan- 
yas ; the teaching which was, in all worlds, the hereditary 
teaching of the Kshattriya alone, and had hitherto reached no 
Brahman. ee 

Only one detail remains to be touched on. In the parallel 
passages, in the Chhandogya and Brhadaéranyaka Upanishads, 
-which contain the story of Pravahana and his pupil, it has 
been noted that, in-one version, sagas is mentioned as distin- 
guishing the sons of liberation ; ® while, in the other, it is con- 
nected with the formal and selfish religion of the way of rebirth.” 
And critics have found a contradiction in this. There is really 
‘no contradiction, In the two passages, the word appears in 
two different and contrasted senses, for each of which quite 
sufficient evidence can be produced. When connected with 
the way of liberation, it means fervour, or fervent aspiration ; 
the union of intention and will; or, insight into spiritual 
things, with power to make this insight effectual. Here, then, 
faith is the reaching up to the real, the spiritual; while ferv¥our~ 
is the illumination resulting from this, as well as the will which 
makes that illumination effectual in life. This is precisely the 
thought contained in the triad, pistes, gnosis, sophia; that is, 
aspiration, illumination, accomplishment, sophia always carry- 
ing with it the idea of executive knowledge, that is, knowledge 
. translated into act. This is the reconciliation of the old con- 
troversy between faith and works, when “ works” are’ taken in 
the spiritual sense, as opposed to the ritual “ works of the 
law.” 

When zapas is connected with the path of rebirth, “its 
‘meaning -is quite different. It now means “ penance ” 
or “ mortification,” undertaken with the aim of personal 
spiritual gain,—the very gain which sets up the centre of 
selfishness condemning the soul to renewed earthly life. Both 
. these meanings are so well known and so well established that 
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it is unnecessary to cite authorities and examples in support 
of them. 

This, then, is the teaching of rebirth and of liberation from 
rebirth, When rightly treated we can see that the deepest and 
most important spiritual questions are here raised, with singular | 
penetration and lucidity ; and that solutions are offered, which 
are worthy of the best consideration that the best minds can 
bring to them, 

In the centuries or millenniums which have passed, since > the 
Rajanya seer initiated his first Brahman pupil, neither. the 
substance'of these questions, nor our means of solving them, 
have changed at all. No advances that we believe ourselves to 
have made, whether in science or religion, invalidate in.the 
least the soundness of the conclusion reached; even though 
much of our thought may have tended to the third alternative 
here suggested, the entire absorption in material aims. In this 

materialism, there is as little novelty as there is wisdom ; 
though in the Upanishads it is treated as something other | 
than a philosophic revelation: ` 
~ * The great Beyond gleams not before the child, maddened ~ 
“by the lust of possession, deluded. ‘ This is the world; 
“ there is no other ! ’—thinking thus, ‘he comes again and again 
“ under Death’s dominion.” S 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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ART. VIL—IS INDIA RUINED? 


HIS question, which has been raised by a London dai 
and one of its correspondents, is not without a certe 
i piquatizy, It would certainly be what is vulgarly known 
t nuts” to the envious foreigner if that vast and populc 
dependency, built up by British valour and genius—and ma 
an Empire by Lord Beaconsfield—were to crumble and disso. 
after so brief a term of life. It is not yet forty years sir 
the provinces acquired by a chartered company were app! 
priated by the Crown ; and the critics now assure us that Briti 
India is bankrupt, and that her inhabitants can be saved alli 
only by immediate transfer to native rule. India contains 
area and population about equal to the population and area 
Cis-Vistulan Europe; and the whole of this quasi-contine 
is said to be dependent on alms for its existence; save a 
- except the few oases which have the happiness to be ruled ` 
. Asiatic despots, The British citizen is invited to rouse his 
self to so alarming a situation, and to insist peremptorily | 
a searching public inquest into the condition of his thr 
hundred millions of dusky brethren. In the meanwhile t 
machine is ready to burst, and the British Government is sitti: 
on.the safety-valve. So say the pessimists, extreme, yet r 
perhaps without all show of reason. 

To their alarming contentions, however, the official expe: 
entirely demur, The finances may be in a temporary embe 
rassment, but that is through no fault of theirs. For the re. 
the people of British India are better off than they ever we 
before having a free press, light taxation, and all the righ 
of British citizens not domiciled in the British Islands or 
self-governed colonies. They can enter the administrati 
hierarchy through the same door of competitive selection th 
is open to native Britons; everything is done openly and 
good faith ; and’ the Indian Empire is the envy of admiri: 
nations and the marvel of the age. 

It would be presumptuous to decide such an issue on t! 
evidence at present available, conflicting and defective as it 
The good-will and industry of the Anglo-Indian authoriti 
cannot be denied. Their claim to exclusive experience ar 
their always implied assumption that Indian administration 
a mystery not to be understood by the uninitiated—wheth: 
in India or at Home—may not be completely admitted. N 
doubt, the statė of the finances is partly due to causes beyor 
their control ; imperial taxation is certainly light, especial. 
so in the “direct” form; trade and the press are free ; the 
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are Universities in India to control public education, and the 
young man who goes to London and submits himself to exami- 
nation has a fair chance of entering the “Covenanted Civil 
Service ” (or official hierarchy), All which can hardly be 
called “ sitting on the safety valve.” 

On the other hand, a few facts are evident which go a long 
way towards justifying those who say that all is not well. 
India may not be ruined; indeed, to say that this was so would 
‘be a gross and manifest exaggeration" face of the admissions 
in the last paragraph. ‘Yet that the system that has prevailed 
there for the latter part of the century has caused serious evils 
and dangers may, perhaps, not be so difficult to show. Ever 
since the great Liberalist movement of Europe, in 1830, doc- 
trinairism has been active among civilised nations; and it 
may well be that the introduction of European novelties into 
-the life of almost primeval communities has been like pouring 
new wine into old bottles, 

In examining that view we should have to step back at least 
as far as the dawn of direct empire under Dalhousie: indeed, 
the actual commencement of the occidentalising process 
appeared in the days of Bentinck. It was that Governor- 
General (1827- 35) who made English the classic of education 
for India in lieu of the learned languages of the East. But 
Bentinck had wise advisers, and his reforms were mostly of 
unquestionable benefit. Above all, he is noticeable as having 
made no conquests, and but one—a very small and justifiable— 
annexation.* His successors were occupied with war and 
external politics, so that they had but little, leisure for philan- 
_thropic experiment. It was in the time of the ardent Dalhousie 
“that the occidentalising process set in fast and furious. 

His annexations made little impression at the time, or rather 
were almost universally accepted as justifiable and advanta- 
geous. They were of.two kinds, of which only the second 
will affect the present question. The Punjab and Lower 
Burma were gathered in as the fruit of conquest; and even 
those who deplored additions to the load of “ the weary. Titan ” 
were disposed to regard these as disagreeable duties to which 
no alternative appeared. But there were annexations of a 
second class of which the need was by no means clear, and 
which were chiefly justified on theoretic grounds, 

The British Government, delegated to the company, had 
gradually taken the place ‘of the old Moghul Empire, which 
had occupied a legal, if not latterly a substantial, overlordship 

~in the country. Amongst other attributes of such a sovereignty 


* 'Bentinck’s administration began with .a deficit, but ended with the 
-substantial surplus of a ror and a half of rupees. Like other great men 
he died a commoner and undecorated, e 
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_ had been the admitted power of confirming. titles to . the .suc- 
‘” cession in Hindu and Moslem principalities, especially in cases 
where the prince should have died without natural heirs. In 
such cases—that is to say, among Hindu States—it was usual 
` for a substitutive heir to be brought forward, either by adop- 
tion of the prince, or—where death had prevented him—of the 
widow or widows. The demands of Hindu law and the desire 
` to preserve the dynasty combined to render such adoptions 
obligatory ; and their recognition by the paramount power was 
a graceful and appropriate feudal ceremony which had general- 
ly been willingly allowed by the Company. But the new 
Governor-General was a Scots noble of earnest mind and deep 
convictions ; and he thought that nothing was so ‘conducive to 
the true welfare of the Indian races as to be brought under the 
direct influence of British administration. He therefore resol- 
ved that the confirmation of such adoptive successions should_ 
no longer be a mere ceremonial, or matter of course—as, with ` 
some specially exceptional cases, it had usually been—and he 
laid down the rule that in future no opportunity should be lost 
that should present an occasion for conveying the benefit of 
British administration to the inhabitants of feudatory states, 
This was the so-called “ doctrine of lapse” which Dalhousie 
applied to several kinds of State during his protracted in- 
cumbency. 

Differing, somewhat, from both classes was the annexation 
of Oude, consequent on the deposition of the titular “ king” 
for incorrigible mismanagemeut of his dominions. This an- 
nexation was made under instructions from Home ; but by 
that time the Company had lost all initiative ; and the measure 
emanated, in all probability, from the Cabinet of Lord Palmers- 
ton, Nevertheless, this annexation also flowed logically from 
the Dalhousie principle, which may be best expressed in the 
Governor-General’s own words : “ I cannot,” he wrote, con- 
ceive it possible for any one to dispute the policy of taking ad- 
vantage of any just opportunity for taking possession of States 
and for extending the uniform application of our system of 
Government.” : 

That policy, in its cruder shape, was, indeed, soon swept away 
by the logic of events, - The year following the annexation of 
Oude brought the outbreak of Fifty-seven ; and, when the 
wrecks of that Année Terrible had been cleared away, one of the 
healing measures introduced by the first Viceroy was a per- 
mission to adopt without let or hindrance from the paramount 
power, But ih other respects the introduction of Western ideas 
became more systematic, less controlled, than it had ever been 

_before. New Codes were passed, an income-tax was imposed, 
the charges of administration increased rapidly, both in India 
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and at Home. Lastly, the Civil Service, the governing class of 
the country was no longer to be recruited by nomination, but 
was to be thrown open to young men from English, Scottish 
and Irish Universities, who might score the greatest number of 
marks in an open competitive examination. 

Now, it may be quite right that selection by the most readi- 
ly applicable form of scrutiny should be applied to certain 
careers, It is not, indeed, understood that this method of selec- 
tion has received the practical stamp of approval in the general 
business of the nation ; we do not hear of bankers or mercan- 
tile firms appointing their subordinates by open competition : 
evén Members of the House of Commons have to submit them- 
selves to other tests. But, whether in the abstract right or 
wrong, the application of the system to natives of. India desir- | 
ous of taking part in the administration of their own country is. 
a purely Western idea, quite foreign to oriental habits. Here; 
“then, we encounter a sort of climax to all the other alien ins- 
titutions which have ensued upon the assumption of direct ` 
Imperial rule, which is a virtual denial of the principles avowed 
by the great men of the Company’s time, which cannot be- 
agreeable to the Natives, and which has not been a complete 
success, even though it may not yet have brought about the 
“ Ruin of India.” 

The principles above referred to were often expressed by 
Sir Thomas Munro, who died in harness as Governor of Madras, 
and by the Hon. Motintstuart Elphinstone, who, for a memor- 
‘able period, was Governor of Bombay, Thi’ may be called 
“ ancient history” ; but the opinions of those eminent men will 
be found.to derive special value from this very antiquity. For, 
ifthey pleaded for a generous confidence in native experience 
and ability before the experiment had been partly made and 
before the foundation of Universities and the general develop. 
ment of education had provided a crowd of competent candi- 
dates in India, how much more would they do so now? As 
to their personal claims to consideration, let us revive for an 
instant that byegone time, and think what sort of record those 
men made in their own day. 

“ By the statesmen of sixy years ago,’ wrote his biographer 
in 1888,“ Munro was regarded, as the ablest Indian officialof his 
time.” He goes on to cite the testimony of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr, Canning, “ two men very different in charac- 

ter, by no means of one mind in politics, but cordially agreed in 
the high estimate which they formed of Munro. . . The 
fate Lord Ellenborough, a man very unlike either the Duke or 
Canning, an unsuccessful administrator, but a remarkably 
shrewd critic, ranked Munro above all his Indian contempo- 





* Life, eic., by Sir A. Arbuthnot, K. C, S.F. 
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raries.”"* His memory is still cherished, we are told, at Madras 

“and in Southern India Of Munro’s friend, Mr. Elphinstone, we 
have similar, and even greater, things to cite. “ During his first 
season in London’--in 1831, after his retirement from Bombay 
==“ Anglo-Indians talked about him as. . . headof the 
Board of Control . . . The Duke of Wellington, who was 
now Premier, openly said he ought to return to India, possibly 
as Governor-General. Lord Ellenborough offered him the post 
of Ambassador to Persia. . . In August, 1834,when Lord 
William Bentinck’s term of office as Governor-General was 
drawing ‘toa close, the Chairman of the Company wrote to. 
him proposing to submit his name to the Ministry, . . as 
Lord William’s successor. . . . Towards the end of the 
year. » . . Lord Ellenborough came back to the Board 
of Control. . . and offered Elphinstone the still. vacant 
succession. » . A few weeks later Elphinstone received yet 
another proposal—tg proceed to Canada as Commissioner, 
to settle the bitter quarrel then pending between that colony 
and the mother-country,” All these offers were successively 
declined.* 

Surely, these were not men to urge opinions formed on 
insufficient knowledge or imperfect reflection. What those 
opinions of theirs were shall now be shown, as concisely as 
possible, but in their own plain and forcible language. 

Munro, after serving thirty years in various subordinate posts, 
assumed the Governorship of Fort St. George (Madras) in 

- June 1820, at a*time when Canning was still President of the 
Board of Control, or, as we should now say, Minister for India, 
To him wrote Munro, soon after :-— 

“ Our present system of government, by excluding all natives. 
from power. . . is much more efficacious in depressing 
than all our laws and school books can be in elevating. 

We are working against our own designs ; and we can expect 
to make no-progress while we work with a feeble instrument 
to improve and a powerful one to deteriorate. The improve- 
ment of the character of a people and the keeping them, at 
the same time, in the lowest state of dependence on foreign 
rulers... , . are matters quite incompatible with each other.” 

And, further on in the same letter :-— 

“ All real military power must be kept in our own hands 
but they might with advantage. . . be made eligible to 
every Civil Office under that of a member of the Government.” 

Three years later, in an important Minute on the state of the 
country, Munro returned to the subject, writing as follows :— 

“ Oue books alone will do little or nothing, To improve the 





* Mounstuart Elphinstone, by J. S. Cotton, M. A. (* Rulers ‘of India.) 
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character of a nation, one must open the road to wealth and 
honour and public employment. Waethout the prospect of such 
reward ‘no attainments in science will ever raise the character of 
a people. Let them be excluded from all share in the Govern- 
ment, from. . . every office of high trust and employment, 
and let them in every situation-be considered as unworthy of 
trust—and all their knowledge and all their literature, . . 
would not save them from becoming, in another generation or 
two, a low-minded, deceitful, and dishonest race.” 

This is, indeed, strong language from the old soldier-civilian ; 
and fortunately the alternative submitted by him did not 
fully come to pass. In the two generations that followed on 
the passing of this State-paper, a little opening was made to 
let natives of India in ; small as it was, it was enough to keep® 
open a loophole for hope ; and the educated natives have not 
_evinced the total degeneracy feared by Munro, What has been 
done, however, slight as it has been, may fairly be ascribed to 
the original impulse given by this fine old officer. 

With greater precision and moderation argued the scholarly 
and accomplished man who governed the Sister-Presidency at 
the same period. Elphinstone’s views, says Mr. Cotton, were 
maintained by him consistently to the ‘day of his death : and, 
be it remembered, they were the views not merely of an ex- 
perienced administrator, but of a high-born patrician, energetic 
and able, but deeply versed in ancient and modern literature. 
Passing over writings in which Elphinstone echoes or confirms 
the opinions of Munro, we must make room for à few words in 
which he takes ground more especially his own :— 

“It has always been a favourite notion of mine’that our 
lowject ought to be to place ourselves in the same relation to 
the natives that’ the Tartars are in to the Chinese ; retaining 
the Government and Military power, but gradually relinquish- 
ing all share in the Civil administration, except that degree 
of control which is necessary to give the whole an impulse and 
direction. . . The period at which they may be admitted to 
‘Council seems to be distant,” 

This. was written privately, to an influential friend, in 1826 ; 
but the project forms part of a far-seeing scheme which the 
writer, both then and afterwards, held before himself as an 
ultimate ideal, What was to be the final goal, end, and ter- 
mination of the paradoxical power of the British in India ? 
Not, as he hoped, overthrow by a mutiny of the Pretorians— 
though that was to be feared and watched against. This far- 
‘seeing man wrote to Sir James Mackintosh, as-far back as 1819, 
that the “ death of our Indian Empire” might find a seed in 
the Native Army—“ a delicate and dangerous machine,” Nor 
would he anticipate invasion by a foreign power, “ if we can 
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manage our native army and keep out the Russians,” Rather 
than ignominious fates of this sort, he preferred to look for 
“the improvement: of the natives reaching such a pitch as 
would render it impossible for us to retain the government. ... 
A time of separation must come; and it is for our interest 
to have a separation from a civilised people rather than a 
violent rupture with a barbarous people in which it is probable - 
that all our... . commerce might perish, etc., etc.” 

Nearly thirty years | later Elphinstone wrote to a member. 
of the Indian Government in the same strain :— We must 
not dream of perpetual possession, but must apply ourselves 
to bring the natives into a state that will admit of their govern- - 
ing themselves in a manner that may be beneficial to our in- 
terest, as well as their own land and that of the rest of the world ; 
and to take the glory of the achievement and the sense of 
having done our duty for the chief reward of our exertions,” — 
In 1858, during the excitement of the Mutiny and the debates © 
and discussions on the future Government of India, he went 
a step further, and remarked that a time must come when 
natives would have to'be introduced into the new Council of 
the Secretary of State. : 

Such was the policy recommended by the two most distin- 
guished of the Company’s. servants in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, nor was the recommendation quite un- 
heeded, So far back as the time of Bentinck, it was promised 
that considerations of creed and colour should no longer affect 
appointments fo the public service in India ; and, stating this 
principle, the Governor-General added that he was “ determined 
to-throw open the door of distinction to the natives, and to 
grant them a fuli participation in all the honours and emolu- 
menis of the State.” This avowal of a local ruler was to'a 
` great extent adopted by the Queen’s Proclamation on taking 
over the country in 1858. And in 1870 an Act of Parliament 
was passed to give effect to the policy, 

Thus, after a lapse of half a century, it seemed likely that- 
the qualified native was at last to be put into, the position | 
postulated for him’ by Munro and Elphinstone; and to be- 
offered a chance of becoming, in his own country, more than 
a head-constable, a tax-gatherer, or even a County Court. 
Judge. Act 33 Vict. c. 3 provided that the authorities in India 
might appoint any native to any office, place or employment, 
subject to rules to be approved by the Home Government. 
In announcing this Act.to the “Indian authorities,” the Duke 
of Argyll—then Secretary of State—spoke of the “principle 

of careful and cautious: selection,” adding that “a more free 
employment of natives in the Uncovenanted Service and pro- 
motion according to tried ability, would seem to be the method 
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. « least open to objection. . . a competitive examination of 
the best kind.” It was not, however, till six years later that 
the rules contemplated were framed ; and up to 1882 there had 
Been twenty-nine appointments of “ statutory civilians” made 
in conformity with these provisions. 

For some reason or other, the rules were then re-considered ; 
and the Act has been since that time more or less in abeyance. 
At present no Hindu, Muslem, or Parsi can hold any of the 
posts which the Act was intended to affect tnless he is a mem- 
ber of the Civil Staff Corps known.as the “Indian Civil Service,” 
almost as complete and exclusive an oligarchy as the world 
has ever seen, and claiming a lien on all the best posts in the 
country. And to gét his son into that service, an Indian parent 
must make up his mind to maintain him after he is grown up 
and to accept the expense and anxiety of sending him across 
khe-sea to a strange country, where he must pass three or four 
years away from his friends and kinsfolk, from the society of 
his fellows and the altars of his gods, 

The opening to natives of posts of dignity and émolument 
under the direct control of the imperial Governors was thus 
once again—if not negatived—-reduced to its most embarrass- 
ing conditions, But that was not the only way in which 
Asiatic ideas were capable-of conservation, and the ideas of 
Munro and Elphinstone of being forwarded, The first impulse 
of the Home Government had been generous enough, and the 
proclamation which formed’ the inaugural charter is always 
understgo „to have been drawn up under the personal revision 

ag an herself, In the spirit of that weighty declaration 

tued letters patent conferring on each feudatory 
ner yne right of adopting an heir on the failure of male 
sue, About a year earlier the first Viceroy had already vested 
ie Oude Barons with quasi-independent rights, which were 

sstined to be more accurately defined a few years later. A 

w ordér of Knighthood was introduced, in virtue of which 

brit would be decorated without distinction of creed or: 

ilour 5 and the Zemindar, Nawab, or Raja became the “ com- 
panion” of the Secretary, the Member of Council, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Lastly, a substantial reform it ‘the rela- 
tions between the Government of India and the feudatory 
Provinces was tacitly introduced, by which the last remnant of 
alhousie’s policy was torn away. Instead of seizing every 
portunity of introducing British administration, every care 

s tobe henceforth. taken to maintain the old native rule, 
lf.a ruler proved incorrigibly weak or wicked, the remedy was 
to replace him by a better man, not to annex the State, con- 
fiscate the revenues, or substitute British ‘officials for those 
hitherto employed. These unwritten laws. have now become 
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a part of the Indian constitution, by prescription of time and 
by use ;.and the Province of Mysore was in 1881, actually 
handed over to be administered by the ancient dynasty, the 
European officials being removed. ah 

But these things have only been the work—the incomplete 
work--of one-school of statesmen, and have been watched 
with jealous eyes by the disciples of Dalhousie, In the 
Viceroyship of Sir John Lawrence, a strong endeavour 
was made to reduce the power and rights of the Oude Barons, 
-or Talukdars: and a still stronger attempt was made to 
discredit the administration of the indigenous chiefs by the 
same. Viceroy. The affair was originated by no less a 
person than the present Premier, then—1867—Secretary of 
State for- India. Lord Cranborne, as he was then called, 
had taken part in the. debate which, after the fashion of Indian 
affairs, preceded by about thirteen years the retrocessidn ` © 
Mysore; and in the course of his speech made some remarks 
about the comparison between native and British systems 
of administration which did not recommend thémselves to 
Sir John’s pre-conceived opinions. Whereupon there appeared 
a sort of confidential circular by the Viceroy, addressed 
‘to a number of selected officers, in which they were requested 
to “set out in writing the genuine outcome of their own: 
experience and researches on the question broached by Lord 
Cranborne.”* The officers addressed probably did their duty 
as honourable men; but the public would have believed their 
report with more complete confidence had not the Viceroy 
given such a distinct lead in his circular by expressine ti 
foregone conclusion that the subjects of British AGT nag 
were happier than the rest of the Indian peoples, Sua si bo: 
ndrint, — Í : , 

But, indeed, there could be but little doubt in any on 
mind as to Lawrence’s bias, A very short time after the su 
pression of the revolt of 1857, he had thus expressed himself 

“ Placed as we are, widely separated from the constitutios 
Governments of.England and America, our Government | 
‘established, as all Governments should be, for the good of th 
people. But while, in their case, the popular will is generally 
taken as the criterion of the public good, that is not always 
the case in India. ... Weare here by our moral superiority. 
by the force of circumstances, and by the will of Providencd 
These alone constitute our Charter of Government, and 
doing the best we can for the people, we are bound dy our A 
science, not by theirs? 


` + India under Victoria, by L. J. Trotter, Vol. II, p.231. The lette 
of the Government of India (drafted by the late Mr. John Wylie) wa: 
dated ist July 1867, ; 
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This was going: back to the days of the Puritans; but it 
éontrasted with the views of the other School, and with- much 
of our own recent experience. Civilian management had not 
béén so sympathetic or so fortunate in dealing with the Orissa 
famine just before the issue of the Sz dona nériné circular, but 
that the Viceroy might have had his doubts, Here was a 
case of dearth and scarcity not many miles from his own 
door in Calcutta; and a firm in Calcutta urged upon the 
Viceroy the necessity of buying grain to pòur into the afflicted 
districts, But because the’ Civilian Lientenant-Governor and 
his Revenué Board objected to interference with “the laws of 
political economy,” the proposal was rejected. This was: in 
February 1866; and by the end of the year one million of 
deaths had followed, Lord Cranborne’s doubts can hardly 
be said to have been without foundation: the Civilians of 
Beral had no intelligent sympathy with their native -sub- 
jects,* , a 
! This want of perception is, indeed, hardly to be wondered 
at, for it would not be easy to describe, in terms that would be 
generally intelligible, a Society whose very origin -and frame 
are so different from anything with which we are familiar in 
Europe.. We can only by: a-momentary effort realise the 
condition of races.-whose evolution is pre-historic and whose 
ideals are contemporaneous with Nebuchadnezzar. But, 
broadly transposed into the language of modern life, the social 
system is of some such kind as that of nations mentioned by 
Herodotus seen after more than three generations of Western 

fluence. There is a Government administered by aliens 

cercising - despotic sway with democratic maxims, together 
ith a landed aristocracy clinging to existence in spite of all 
at British officials have done to bolster up the peasant-pro- 

‘ietors and village-communes. The members of this aristocra- 

z are debarred from all paths of honourable ambition, and 

‘e naturally idle, extravagant, laden with debt and hastening 
_» decay. There is a middle class—if “class” be-not an 
inappropriate word for a number of disconnected individuals. 
rhe members are either lawyers, usurers, or minor Government 
employés. Lastly .comes the proletary population, mostly 
engaged in agriculture or in ministering to the simple wants 
of the agriculturists, excepting a small minority who work in 
factories, dock-yards, tea-plantations, etc. 

The rate of wages is very low—perhaps: on an average not 
more than three pence a: day—but in ordinary times it affords 
a bare subsistence. These poor people are all in débt, and 








*In reporting this case Lawrence blamed the Lieutenant-Governor for 
giving too much confidence to his European Subordinates, not recognistig 
that he had-done the same himself, 
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when famine comes they have no resources: they must either 
go to the nearest relief-works or starve on their own dung-hills- 
Doubtless, this pauper-population has many advantages which, 
were not enjoyed by that of the same regions a century ago. 
In 1783 there was a wide-spread drought, and a famine ensued 
which has left a deep impression on the popular mind. The 
Calcutta Gazette for May 1784 noted that at Lahore wheat 
was selling at the rate of a rupee for eight pounds; and many 
parts of the Upper “Provinces were entirely depopulated. In 
Central India and the Deccan things were probably better ; 
and the rice-crop did not fail in green Bengal; but supplies 
could only have been sent up to the afflicted tracts by country- 
cart at the rate of ten miles a day; and at the end of one 
hundred miles the stocks would have been consumed in feeding 
the oxen by which the carts were drawn. All this is now 
‘changed: when one part of India is afflicted with protré:ted 
scarcity, the high prices attract food-stuffs from quarters where 
these things are cheaper, and railroads diffuse the means of 
subsistence until prices become equalised : if the famine should 
‘unhappily spread over the whole Jand, grain is brought from 
more fortunate countries oversea at rates of freight brought 
down by competitién of ship-owners, These are undoubted 
advantages directly attributable to British rule. Many others 
- could be enumerated, did space permit. Peace is kept; epidem- 
ics are stamped out ; the public revenue is raised with a mini- 
mum of oppressiveness, contracts are enforced, and so on.’ 
But it may still be objected that the inherent“ polarity” 
‘of human affairs asserts itself, and that all these glories ha 
‘their attendant shadows. The easy diffusion of commodit; 
causes death in the districts which are tapped by the rail; tax 
tion, if not oppressive, is inexorable; the enforcing of contra 
is sometimes crushing to the poor; the cessation of war, t 
diminution of pestilence, the spread of cultivation and tf 
destruction of snakes and tigers, remove natural checks on ti 
increase of population where all marry on arriving at pubert 
The enumeration of the people two generations ago was by n 
means made with scientific accuracy, but so far as can b 
learned—the inhabitants doubled in number between 1831 and 
1891. 
hs the great majority are still dependent on the land for their 
living, this must be leading to an increased pressure on 4 










means ‘of subsistence. India is not ruined; but it cannot 
denied that she is in a position of crisis, Candour compels 
admission that there are serious evils; and that we are--4till 
confronted with the inherent difficulty of carrying on Western 
administration under Eastern conditions. 

Nowhere does the danger of crudely thrusting Westerr 
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ideas into Eastern administration appear so strongly as in the 
treatment of famine relief so often mentioned in these pages. 
European political economy teaches non-interference, and the 
‘laws of supply and demand; making good its doctrines by 
induction to a certain extent. But suppose that the induction 
fails ; that the supply is tied up and the demand excessive: 
that the stocks have wholly given out, or that the dealers have 
combined to establish “ a corner.” What is the use of establish- 
ing relief-works and paying wages daily, if there is no grain 
to be bought with the money? Nothing worse could happen 
than the Orissa famine in the worst adminfstered native State; 
and it is the business of the Government of India to see that 
native States are administered well. 

Therefore, without endorsing blindly all the criticisms and 
suggested reforms of the adversaries of things as they are, 
we may, perhaps, be thankful for them ; and, whenever there is 
a. question of transplanting the British oak to the bank of 
-Gatigés, beg for a pause to consider whether the banian tree 
may not be a more appropriate vegetation, Really. this 
appears the only foregone conclusion with which the subject 
ought to be approached by any Briton conscious of the small- 
est share of responsibility, 


ea 
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“ART, VIIL—THE CUSTOMS OF THE ABORIGINAL 
s TRIBES OF INDIA. 


HE position of India and its natural advantages of soil 
and climate leave little room for doubt that it was one 
of the earliest settlements of mankind. 

The. aboriginal inhabitants were a race of savages widely, 
dispersed over the country. They lived in marshy tracts and 
caves, and subsisted on the chase, the first form of subsistence 
for man not yet merged from a state of utter savagery, To 
make the supply of food more certain, they, by.and bye, reared 
animals and adopted the life of shepherds. They thus became 
a class of hunters and herdsmen. The use of metal being un- 
known to them, they used stones and flint-weapons for their 
warfare. Agate knives and hard unimpressible instruments -of 
combat, supposed to have belonged to these early races, are still 
found in the Narbada Valley. These were succeeded by tribes 
still ignorant of the use of metal, who, extending as far as the 
depths of Central India, used polished flint axes and handy, 
well-shaped stone implements for hunting’ purposes and for 
war. Weapons of similar shape and size have been found in 
the North of Europe. Remains identified as of a yet later 
date show that after them came a race of people who had 
made fair progress in their mode of living and the arfs of war 
and peace. They wore copper and gold ornaments, and fought 
with iron weapons. They knew how to make circular vessel 
of earthen ware, Their rude stone implements, articles g 
circular shape, and the upright slabs and mounds -undernea 
which they buried their dead, have been excavated in diffère 
parts of the country, and coins of Imperial Rome have bee 
dug out from their, graves. Some of the Anamali hills i 
Southern Madras, which are now almost uninhabited, aboun 
in great stone monuments, which the primitive tribes rais 
over their dead. Throughout the length and breadth of Indi 
cromlechs, cairns and barrows are to be met with which are 
precisely similar to those of European countries. The hili 
people to the north of Sylhet still preserve this most ancient 
style of monumental architecture. 

Such were the race of men invaded and conquered by a fairer; 
race of the Aryans, who, descending from the north at some 
remote period of history, drove the people of the country ‘mad 









ded to the southern tracts, the ‘slopes and spurs of the Hima, 
layas, the steep and forest-covered ranges and the most barren 
and inaccessible parts of the country. They were driven to 
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forests, hills and remote lands in the same way as had been the 
Saxons on ‘the Norman conquest of Great Britain, or as the 
Goths had withdrawn to the Galician and‘ Asturian Mountains 
on the conquest of Spain by the Arabs, : 

The aboriginal tribes observed ‘no distinctions of caste. 
Their worship was a mean and despicable idolatry. The 
objects of worship were first the heavenly bodies, The Sun- 
god, styled Bura Penni, was the God of Light. He was 
regarded as self-existing, omnipotent, mighty, the creator of 
all objects and persons and the source of good. The oblations 
to this god comprised a fowl with rice and the juice of 
cocoanut ; the priest in making the offering said :— ` 

“You, O Bura Pennd, created us mortals, giving us the 
attributes of hunger: thence corn-food became necessary for our 
subsistence, and thence arose the need of fields that yielded har- 
vests, You gave us every seed and gave us sense to sow them. 
You gave us bullocks; made them obedient to our command; 
taught us to make ploughs and to plow. Had we not been 
versed in this art, we could not have performed your worship. 
Grant the prayers we now make. In the morning we rise, 
before the light, to our labour, carrying the seed, and taking our 
bullocks to our fields, Save us from the tiger and the snake, 
from stumbling-blocks and from lightning, hail and storm, Let 
the seed appear like unto the earth to the eating birds and like 
stones to the eating animals of the earth, Let the grain 
spting up suddenly, like a dry stream swelled in a night. Let 
the earth yield to our plough-shares, as wax melts before hot 
iron. Let the hard clods melt like hail-stones. Let our 
loughs spring through the furrows like the recoil of a bent 

ee, Let there be such a gturn from our seed, that so much 

all fall and be neglected in the fields, and so much on the 
ads in carrying it home, that when we shall go out next 
ear to sow, the paths and the fields shall look like a young 
orn-field. From the first times we have lived by your favor. 
et us continue to receive it. Remember that the increase 

f our produce is- the increase of your worship, and that its 
iminution must be the diminution of your rites.” 

Next came to be worshipped tlie goddess-earth, called the 
Tari Penni, having immediate command of all that is on 
earth, She was the creation’ and consort of Bura Penni, 
the God of Light, Human beings being her daily food, nothing 
but human blood could console her, Hence the offering up 
of human sacrifices to propitiate the goddéss, The Mariah 
and Kondh sacrifices were made until the British period, when 

stop was put to them by the action of the English authorities, 

were offered not only on behalf of individuals, but of 
yaa tribes and communities desirous of averting the Tari’s 
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wrath. The victim was either bought or brought-up from in- 
fancy for the purpose. He was looked upon as a sacred object 
in life, and, when consecrated in childhood, was well nourished 
and even married, his children being subject to the same ritual. 
on attaining the age of discretion. The earth, according 
to aboriginal belief, was originally soft. Since the institution: 
of human sacrifices in honor of the Earth- -Goddess, it had 
attained its present firmness, and the people inhabiting it have 
` been happy and prosperous. The priests maintain that “since 
the institution of this ritual, the world has been happy and 
rich, both in the portion which belongs to the Khonds and the 
portion which belongs ‘to the Rajas (Hindus), And society, 
with its relations of father and mother, and wife and child, 
and the bonds between ruler and subject arose, and there came 
into use cows, bullocks and buffaloes, sheep, and poultry. 
Then came also into use the trees and the hills, the pasture 
Jand, the grass, and irrigated and dry fields, and the seeds 
suitable to the hills and to the valleys, and iron and plough- 
shares, and arrows and axes, and the juice of the palm-tree and 
love betweén the sons and daughters of the people, making 
new households. In, this manner did the ‘necessity for the 
rite of sacrifice arise.” 

The mode of executing the unfortunate victim was horrible. 
He was tied to a post fixed in the midst of a multitude of 
spectators, The priest then came, and, addressing the victim, 
said :-— . 
~" The Earth-Goddess demands a sacrifice; it is necessary 
to the world; the tiger begins to rage, the snake to poison 
fevers and every pain afflict the people; shall you alone be 
exempt from evil? When you shall have given repose to th 

world you will become a God.” 

‘The village chief now comes eae says i— np eke 

“This usage is delivered down to us from the first E, 
of the first time. They practised it. The people of the midd! 
time omitted it, The earth became soft. An order re-esta 
lished the rite. Oh, ‘child, we must destroy you. Forgive us 

‘You will become a God,” 

The. priest then reminded. the*assembled people that thi 
Deity created the world and everything that lived ; that hı 
was his minister and representative, and that in this "capaciti 
it-was a duty imposed on him to make the sacrifice, H 
then wounded the victim slightly with his axe and the whol 
crowd then rushed on the sacrifice and stripped the flesh fron 
the bones, the snatching’ away of a ‘strip being considered 
meritorious act and its possession a fortunate circumstance. 

-The priest then invoked the Tari Penn :— 


“£ You have afflicted us greatly ; ; have brought death t 
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our children and our bullocks, and failure to our corn ; 
but we do not complain of this, It is your desire only 
to compel us to perform your due rites, and then.to raise 
us and enrich us. Do you enrich us! Let our herds be 
so numerous that they cannot be housed ; let children so 
abound that the care of them shall overcome their parents, 
-as shall be seen by their burned hands; let our heads ever 
strike against brass pots innumerable hanging from our 
roofs ; let the rats form their nests of shreds of scarlet cloth and 
silk ; let all the kites in the country be seen’ in the trees of our 
village, from beasts being killed there every day. We are 
ignorant of what is good to ask for, You know what is 
good for us. Give it to us,” * 

It is clear from the above that, although the horrible prac- 
tice of human sacrifice among ‘the Khonds and Mairs was 
put a stop to during the British period, it had existed among 
the aboriginal tribes from times immemorial, and that their 
forefathers in remote antiquity practised it. | 
« The objects of worship, after the heavenly bodies, were the 
elements of nature, which were more dreaded than revered, and 
honour was shown to them more to avoid dishonour and avert 
wrath than to secure bounty and beneficence. Similar con- 
siderations led to the worship of local deities of a malignant, 
oftener than a munificent type. The ministers and priests of 
these aboriginal races were sorcerers and conjurers, and they 

-were believers in witchraft and necromancy. They were, as a 
general rule, polytheists, not idolators like the later Hindus, 
They were devil-worshippers and paid religious reverence to 
the tiger, the leopard, the snake, to some prodigious stone or 
“tree. Snake-worship indeed seems to have become general 
throughout India. The dynasty of the Ndgds, or snake-wor- 
shippers, of Cashmere was converted to Buddhism only two 
centuries before the Christian era, The Wag Panchmi festival 
is still observed by the Hindus, and the snake devata, or God, 
worshipped on the appointed day by the votaries of the Brahma. 
Up to this day the remnants of the aboriginal tribes have 
divinities of their own different from those of the kindred tribes, 

In religious and social matters, the aboriginal tribes stood in 
juxtaposition to the ordinary Hindus. General Briggs has 
drawn the distinction, Thus, while the ordinary Hindus are 
divided into castes, such a distinction is unknown to the abori- 
ginals. Among the Hindus widow-marriage is forbidden. The 
aborigines not only remarry their widows, but they join her in 
marriage generally with the brother of the deceased husband, 
‘thus following the practice of the Scythian tribes in this respect. 
“The Hindus venerate the cow and abstain from eating beef, 


* Journal of Royal Asiatic Society for 4852, vol. XIIL 
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`The aborigines feed alike on all flesh. The Hindus are 
forbidden by. their religion to use fermented liquors. The 
aborigines drink to excess. No ceremony, civil or eccle- 
siastical is complete without it. Notice the festivals ob- 
served by Chamdrs (workers in leather), Kahkdrs (bearers), 
Alurs and Gwalas (cow-herds), barbers and other low castes 
in north-east and south of India, and Central India where 
the aboriginal element prevails. The Hindus carefully abstain 
from eating food not. prepared by those of their own caste. 
They will not eat with men of another caste, or even with a 
wife if she belongs toe another caste. The aborigines do not 
observe these formalities. They will partake of food pre- 
pared by any one, and will dine with a wife of whatever 
caste. Among the Hindus the = spilling of blood is an’ 
unpardonable offence. The aborigines conceive no religious 
or domestic ceremony complete without sacrificing a live 
victim. Among the Hindus the office of priest is hereditary 
among the Brahmans.: The aborigines recognise merit and- 
supposed real worth for such an office. Any man skilled 
„in magic and sorcery, in divining future events and id curing 
diseases by charm or spell, by the touch of hand, by breathing 
on the person afflicted, or by casting an eye on him or practis- 
ing some mysterious act, is hailed as a priest and respected as 
such. He also authorises the slaughter of sacrificial victims. 
The Hindus burn their dead. The aborigines bury theirs, 
and with them their arms and sometimes also their cattle, as 
among the Scythians. On such an occasion a victim used to be 
sacrificed to atone for the sins of the dead. The Hindu 
civil institutions are all municipal. Those of the aborigines 
are, all patriarchal, The Hindu Courts of Justice were com- 
posed.of equals. Those of the aborigines were constituted. of 
heads of tribes, or of families, and chosen for life, : 

The aboriginal worship survives to this day, in some form or 
other, among the Hindu community. The Revd. Dr. Stephen- 
son, who has paid much attention to this interesting subject, 
attributes this to the inability of the Brahmans to suppress 
certain rites performed by the aboriginal races on their 
conquest. The Brahmans on that account adopted the 
ceremonial or festival into their own religion, representing this 
as a special boon to the deity concerned. Thus, in the Deccan, 
Vetal, a chief. of the Pishachas, the implacable or malicious 
foes of the old conquering tribes, is worshipped in the form 
of.a stone coloured red beneath and white above to represent 
fire. He is placed within a circle of other stones, similarly 
coloured, with one stone outside as if for a sentinel, these othe! 
stones being taken as part of the fiend army under his com 
mand. Heis propitiated by the sacrifice of a cock whose 
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blood is offered to the deity in a vessel, and he smells it and is 

\satisfied. The cultivators in the Deccan extensively- worship 
‘ye Mhasohas represented in round stones, stained with red 
p24. ' The Holi festival, ‘which gives license to the Hindus 
Fo commit a variety of excesses, is held in honour of a female 
Rakshas, named Dhunda, who, before her slaughter by the 
Maha Deva, obtained a solemn pledge from him that she 
should be worshipped every year in a style of unusual joy and 
merriment. The Dewali festival was, according to Kartika 
Mahahtyma, established as a boon conferred on an. Asura and 
a Daitya slain by the Brahmanical gods. . Yamana, after sub- 
duing the Balli Kingdom, failed to suppress the festival, and 
it was made a part of the Brahmanical faith. - 

The struggles for supremacy -between the Aryans and 
aboriginal tribes have been commemorated in the Rig Veda, 
literally ‘fount of knowledge, or ‘fount of vision; the earliest 
Hindu records, believed, from the agreement of the solstitial 
points with those cited in the Vedas, to have been arranged in the 
fourteenth century before the Christian era, -or 3,300 years ago. 
The Vedic poets of course narrate their stories from tradition 
and from rites already observed’; so the influx of the Aryan 
immigrants must have preceded the compilation of the sacred 
hymns, and, as these were composed at several periods, the 
work of immigration must have continued for several ages, the 
exact period of which is quite uncertain. The hymns were 
committed. to memory by the Aryan bards, and in this form 
descended from father to son for several generations as a sacred 
heritage, until the invention of writing enabjed the priests to 

“put them more permanently on record.*  ' 
The victors had. little sympathy for the vanquished ab- 
„original tribes and called.them by scornful epithets,” They 
styled them the Dasyas or ‘ enemies,- the Dasas or ‘slaves,’ 
‘Rakshasas,’ or monsters, titles which were not such as to create 
a favorable impression of the new comers in the minds of the 
original inhabitants. In the Vedic hymns they are called ‘flat- 
nosed’ and ‘dark-coloured.’ Indra -is described as -having 
torn off the black skin of Asuraĵ, ‘the aggressor.’ He is 
again referred’ to as having ‘scattered the black sprung servile 
hosts,’ and is styled'as ‘the slayer of Vritha’ and ‘the des- 
troyer of cities.” He is invoked to destroy the dark colour of 
the Dasds by annihilating them, and to shelter and protect the 
colour of his worshippers, for the latter were not always vic- 
torious in the struggles for supremacy, and it happened at 





* The Vedic hymns consist of 1,017 lyrical” poéms and 10,580 
verses. They have been translated into English by Professor Horace 
‘Hayman Wilson, 


` + -Asura is one of the names by which the abo: iginal tribes are referred 
to in the Vedas. 
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times that the tables were turned in favor of the ‘ black skin,’ 
who became victorious. In course of time the word Dasa was 
accepted to denote servitude, and taken as equivalent to a com- 
mon menial or slave, Being themselves of fair complexio 
and possessing well-shaped features, the invaders called th 
subdued people ‘ black men,’ and black they essentially were, 
Their physiognomy very much resembles that of the Mongo- 
lians, or Negritos, the colour being almost black, the ‘hair 
coarse and woolly, the lips thick and projecting, and the nose 
short and flat, The agreement to this day between the habits 
of the descendants of these races, still living a primitive life 
and inhabiting different parts of the world widely separated 
from one another, their mode of life and the implements 
they use, is most striking. The boomerang used in early 
times by the natives of Australasia, which is preserved in the 
British museum, corresponds exactly with the missile used for 
similar purposes by the wild tribes of Southern India. A 
curious and interesting resemblance exists between the bows; 
arrows, javelins and spears used by the wild tribes in in- 
acessible regions, and their common agreement, coupled with 
their resemblance ina greater or less degree in features and 
habits, is proof that, however remotely situated from one and 
another, they have descended from one common stock, and 
that of Turanian or Scythian origin. ‘ 

Many Hindi words of non-Sanskrit origin béar a close resem- 
blance to the Tartar, or, properly speaking, the Turanian 
tongue. Philologists have discovered that about one-tenth of 
the words used in Hindi are of non-Sanskrit origin. -As we go 
further to the south, we find that one-fifth of the words in 
Mahratti are not Sanskrit. Proceeding still further southward 
it will be found that the languages spoken there, namely, the 
Telugu, Tamil, Malayan and Canarese languages, are more 
free from the mixture of Sanskrit, The words used in these 
languages agree in roots and construction, and the dialects and 
idioms bear a close resemblance to each other; and, as they 
exhibit more or less affinity to the Tartar tongues, it is clear 
that the first wave of conquest from the north which rolled over 
India was of- Turanian origin, From Beloochistan to Burma, 
the affinity of the aboriginal tribes may be read through their 
countenances, in their dark colour, high cheek bones, flat noses, 
thick lips, broad jaws, wide chins, deficient beard and round 
faces, . . ‘ 

The aborigines, from their contact with the Aryan and 
” Western invaders, have, to a certain.extent, abandoned their 
savage habits, and adopted civilized life. They till the soil, 
live in huts or mud houses, wear clothes, and have formed 
themselves into-village communities. They also exchange the 
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products of their lands for articles of daily life, such as cloth and 
brass utensils ; but for all that they completely differ from the 
civilized people in their habits and customs, mode of living, 
religious beliefs and language. They shun the society of re- 
formed men and adhere strongly to their ancient peculiarities, ` 
religious beliefs, rites and superstitions. Others of them who 
may be called the lowest types of human beings, still live 
a life of savagery, in dense unhealthy ‘forests and jungles, or 
inaccessible recesses of mountains dnd tracts of low hills. 
They live almost naked in rude huts, and, like their forefathers 
in remote antiquity, whose character was pourtrayed by the 
Aryans in the Vedic poems more than 3,000 years ago, 
subsist on the chase or such fruits, herbs and roots as are 
known tothem and are within their reach. ‘The wilder tribes 
of Gonds in the Central Provinces still cling to the forest, and 
subsist on the chase. Before the rise of the Mahrattas, this 
ancient race ruled the Central Tableland. Quite recently they 
used flint points for their arrows. The tract of country be- 
tween the Vindhia and Jujadri hills, which further on extends 
to the east, emerging into a vast forest tract, forms the chief 
range of the Indian aborigines, and is marked in the maps 
as’ Gondwara, or the country of the Gonds. They have a 
legend that their ancestors were created at the foot of the 
Dewalgiri peak. Until lately they buried their dead with 
the feet turned to the north, under the belief that this would 
enable the dead to start readily, when recalled to life, to 
the north, his ancient home. This, of course, points to the 

zt that, though living in the burning deserts of Central 

dia, they preserved a dim memory of the times when their 
ptimogenitors in ages gone bye lived on the miglity hills, The 
practice of polyandry, according*to which one woman becomes 
the common wife of several husbands, is still practised in some 
of the Himalayan hill tracts, as well as among the Nairs, an 
aboriginal tribe of South-Western India. The Puliards of 
Southern Madras, a, ravenous wild-looking people, with long 
loose hair, worship demons and live on jungle products, mice 
and such small animals as they are able to catch. The Mun- 
dáwás have no fixed abode, but wander in the jungle, shelter 
themselves under the shade of small trees and graze their cattle 
in the innermost hills. . 

The Andaman Islanders in the Bay of Bengal are the 
rudést specimen of the aboriginal races. When the British . 
officers visited the Islands in 1855, to establish a colony, they 
were surrounded by ferocious fierce-looking naked canni- 
‘pals, They used a particular noise, like a savage cry, to 
denote joy, sorrow, friendship or enmity, and on festive occa- 
sions daubed themselves with red earth, They worshipped 
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an evil spirit which caused diseases, and which they ex- 
tolled as their sole deity. They attacked the British with 
showers of arrows, and it wasonly by slow progress that they 
could be induced to build sheds close to the British settlement, 

The Marias of the Central Provinces use, as their war weapon, 
bows of great strength which they hold with their feet, drawing 
the string with both hands with much force. The Maris, a 
‘still wilder race, were. so shy that they fled from their huts on 
the approach of a stranger. The officials of the Raja levied 
the yearly tribute by beat of drum, when the representatives 
of the tribe placed the tribute in the shape of jungle products, 
&c., at the appointed place, and then fled to their jungle 
retreats, never daring to approach the men who had come to 
collect the taxes. : : ; 

In the tributary hill states of Orissa there is a tribe known 
as the Juangs, literally the leaf-wearers, whose females wore-no- 
clothes, and the only articles with which they covered their per- 
son were a bunch of leaves tied before and behind, and a few 
strings of beads round the waist. Those under British influence 
were induced through the heads of clans to wear strips of cot- 
ton, but many of them are reported to have relapsed to their 
foliage attire. They had no knowledge of metal and had no 
word for iron in their language, and used flint weapons until 
‘quite recently the foreigners taught them the use of metal, 
The head of the family with all the female members lives in 
one small hut, while boys and. young men. occupy separate 
quarters of the hamlet. Some of the Assam hill-men are of 
black colour, small size and fierce look, They live a primitive 
life, have no words to measure lands or compute distanag 
while on travel, They measure the length of their journey by 
the quantity of betel leaf they*chew, or the number of quids of 
tobacco they consume on the way. The Bhils of Khandes and 
Rajputana were formerly a predatory clan. They have now 
been converted into peaceable cultivators and loyal soldiers. 
The Mhairs.of Rajputana were. another marauding race of 
‘aborigines, who for centuries were known as exterminators. 
Many of the Santdls north-west of Calcutta are hunting forest 
tribes, They are mostly of very low stature, but stout and 
well proportioned. They have their Race-gods, Tribe-gods and 
Family-gods, and they revere the spirits of their forefathers, as 
well as river-spirits, forest-spirits and evil spirits, and offer 
oblations to mountain-demons, well-demons and a countless 
host. of other unseen beings, The Santals respect their women 
and no one is allowed to take more than one wife.. You 
people make their own choice. The ‘Great Mountain’ is the 
Race-god of the Santals. Itis also an object of worship by 
the other aboriginal tribes, a circumstance indicating that in 
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remote antiquity those tribes, like their conquerors, migrated 
from the northern hills. 

The Garrows, a tribe inhabiting the north-east, are black. 
Mr. Elliot, in a paper cited by Sir William Jones speaks of 
them as possessing noses “ flat Cafri (negro) like.” According 
to General Briggs the British officers engaged against the Bhils 
in 1816, “came back with a notion that their features partook 
of the African negro.” Such is the trait of the aboriginal 
tribes of India which struck early observers, And they have 
borne this trait for more than 3,000 years, for.they are called 
black in the Vedic hymis, the oldest record of Hindu civiliz- 
ation. 

The Bedars of the Deccan are a most warlike aboriginal tribe. 
They were subdued only towards the end of the last century 
by a dynasty of Mahomedan conquerors, that of Mysore, The 
Bedar Raja of Sorapote in the Nizam’s dominions surrounded 
by his faithful tribe claims a lineage extending over thirty 
centuries, 

The Kandhs, another large group of the non-Aryan race, in- 
habit the steep and forest-covered ranges that rise in the deltas 
of Orissa and Madras, ‘They, like the Santals, have a multi- 
tude of race-gods, tribe-gods and a host of malignant spirits and 
demons. But the chief among the objects of worship was the 
Earth-god, to propitiate which human sacrifices were made 
twice a year, namely, at the times of sowing and reaping of the 
harvest and on occasions of special distress and calamity. The 
victims were kidnapped from the plains, and a stock in reserve 

was kept in every thriving Kandh village to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. Full particulars of this horrible cere- 
mony have already been given. As the time for sacrifice 
arrived, the victim was brought to the appointed place with 
great ceremony, was welcomed.at every house he passed on his 
way, and sacrificed among the shouts of the populace, it being 
whispered in his dying ear, that he had been purchased 
for price and that he would go straight to the heavens, His 
blood and slices of his flesh were distributed to the village peo- 
ple as sacred and precious objects which would bring blessings 
on the family and peace and plenty on their land and cattle. 
The human sacrifices were abolished under British rule, and 
the Kandh priests told that the Earth-god could as well be 
appeased by a sacrifice of goats or ‘buffaloes under that govern- 
ment. Among the Kandhs caste distinction is unknown. A 
bride is bought by the bride-groom’s father for a price. She 
must be several years older than her husband élect, and must 
remain as a servant in her father-in-law’s house until her boy- 
husband grows old and is able to live with her, The chief 
ceremony at a Kandh wedding consists of the forcible carry- 
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ing away ‘of the bride in the middle of the feast by the-party 
of the bridegroom. l 
That the predominating and essential element of. the Indian 
population was aboriginal race is apparent from the circum- 
stance of their having given names to many districts and towns. 
Thus the Bengis gave their name to Bengal They are found 
not only in Bengal, but as far north-west as Delhi. The 
Tirhus gave the name to Tirhut, and the Koles to Kolwarn and 
Kolyward. Numbers ofthese Koles have emigrated as labourers 
to Mauritius. A race west of the Iravulli hills and as -far 
‘south-west of India as Goa called the Kolis, is supposed to be 
another branch of the Kolè tribe, They work as fishermen or 
ferrymen, and many act as porters, According to General 
Briggs, when Europeans had their first dealings with them and 
employed them as porters, they were called Kulis (a corruption 
of Kolis), and the word is now applied to all porters withou 
distinction of race or caste. The Bhils gave their name tc 
Bhilwara or Bhilwan, the Gonds to Gond-wand, the Mans to 
Mandesa, the Malas to Malda or Malpur, the Domes to Doma- 
pur, the Mahars to Maharashtra and the Mirs to Marwara,. 
The prevalence of the power of the Mirs is attested by such 
names, given to large towns, as Ajmir, Jasslemzr, Kashmir, &c. 
The hunters, have left few landmarks behind, but the pastoral 
tribes called by the Hindus Gwals and Ahirs have left a monu- 
ment behind in the name of such cities as Gwalior, Gyalgarh 
(Gwalgarh), Asis, &c. - é 
It has already been noted that the aborigines point to the 
hills on the north of India as the Home of their ancestors, 
‘Recent writers have divided them into three great stocks. The 
first stock is styled the Dravidian, a people supposed to have 
entered the Punjab by the North-Western passes, Being driven 
away by the Aryan invaders, they found refuge, after long wan- 
derings, in the sea-girt extremity of the Peninsula of India, and 
they now inhabit the southernmost part of the country, as far 
‘down as the extremity of Cape Comorin, The Sanskrit authors 
style the races of the south by the general name of Dravidas, 
The new non-Aryan immigrants held them in such hatred that 
“intercourse with them was considered profane, There is a pas- 
sage in the Code of Manu laying down that the Aryans who go 
to live in Dravida, the Tamil country, are ¿so facto cut off from 
their brethren. The language of these non-Aryan tribes was 
so uncouth that the refined Aryans called them by the name of 
-Mlechchas, meaning people of broken speech, or rude, imper- 
fect utterance, but they have nevertheless at the present time 
given their language to twenty-eight millions of people in 
Southern India. Their dialect, equally with the languages of 
-the Aryans who subdued them, seems, however, to have sprung 
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from the same fountain, the north-west of the Himalayas. 

„Remnants of these Dravidians, known as Brahuis, entered the 
Punjab from the Sindh passes long before the Aryan invasion, 
~ad their dialects resemble the primitive Central Asian lan- 
guages. The principal tribes of the Dravidians are the Gonds 
in the Central Provinces, the Uraons in Chota Nagpur, and 
the hill-men of Raj Mehal or Mailer. 

The second group is called the Colarian. The non-Aryans 
under this group are believed to have made their way into Ben- 
gal by the North-Eastern passes. The Santdls are the most 
numerous of the Colarian.race. The Kirkus, another Colarian, 
but less numerous tribe, inhabiting the west of the table-land, 
‘speak a dialect resembling the Santdli. The Savars, an- 
other branch, are a wandering. race of wood-cutters inhabiting 
Northern Madras and Orissa. Their fragments have been traced 
pin-Central India and Rajputana. The Juangs, a remnant of 
the non-Aryans, have a common origin with the Colarians 
whose words they have unconsciously preserved in their: lan- 
guage. There are nine principal languages of the Colarian 
group, some of which are separated only by dialectical differ- 
ences. Some of the isolated tribes of the Colarians who 
entered India by the north-eastern route are still to be seen in 
their hill fastnesses and forest retreats around Bengal, and 
the dialects they use are akin to those of the Chinese, - 

The third group called the Tibeto-Burman is of a later growth. 
It is believed to be an offshoot of the great wave af Mongoloid 
*"nmigrants who, Jeaving their home in Central Asia in remote 

` yes, found their way into the upper basin of the Brahmaputra 
lley, but a great portion of them made their way towards the 
in the Burmese peninsula, or made choice of the table-lands 
ibet and the higher culturable vales of the Himalayas for - 
tir home. They came less in contact with.the Aryan invaders 
in their brethren of the first two groups, and their social or- 
jisation was therefore less influenced by the changes intro- 
ced by the new-comers, : 
“he aborigines who kept aloof from the Aryans, or remained 
n isolated state have, more or less, preserved their national 
.uracteristics. But the bulk of their castes and tribes, by com- 
ing in contact with the Aryan invaders, have been merged into 
="nduism, and, rising in the scale of civilisation, have lost their 
pty in the Hindu community. The crushed tribes of the 
rigines, whose nationality has been swept away by the waves 

Myan invasions and Mahomedan inroads, are the Bhars, 
cory masters of the Central and Eastern tracts of Oudh, 
and the traditional fort-builders, to whom are popularly attri- 
buted the ancient ruins, and who were crushed by Sultan 
Ibrahim Shirki of Jounpur in the 15th century; the Gaulis, an 
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ancient ruling race in Central India, the Ahams of Assam, the 
Gonds of Nagpur, the Chandals, the Bundelas of Bundelkand, 
and the Bhils of Khandes, Certain low castes and out-castes:. 
preserve their national characteristics to this day, though they d 
arè surrounded by Hindu and Mahomedan populations, Amore” 
these are included the Gipsy clans, such as jugglers, tumblers 
or rope-dancers, scavengers, basket-weavers, greengrocers, cob- 
blers, serpent-charmers, monkey and bear-tamers, and certain 
other wandering wild tribes. 

The humanising ahd salutary influence of British rule and | 
the sympathising co-operation and tenderness of its officers, 
coupled with the vigilance exercised over them, have turned 
many of the aboriginal tribes from highway robbers and 
marauders into peaceful cultivators and loyal soldiers. They 
have changed their bloody weapons .and rude warlike imple- 
ments for implements of husbandry, or for arms to be used 
for the defence of the Empire which has given them peace: 
British enterprise has laid open before them new fields of 
energy and activity, and their determined valour and indomi- 
table courage as soldiers, and unswerving loyalty and devotion 
as servants, have formed the subject of warm eulogies in official 
reports, According to General Briggs the aborigines of the 
Carnatic were the soldiers under Clive and Coote, and they. 
fought heroically at the celebrated battle of Plassey under the 
former General, Colonel Dixon, in his report to the Board 
of Directors, dwells at some length on the “ fidelity, truth an 
honesty” of*the Mhair tribes of Rajputana, Sir James Outra: 
took the Bhils of Khandes so much into his confidence as 1 
make their chiefs his hunting companions. J 3 

The little Gurkhas of the Nepal hills, ruddy- faced, snork 
stout, fought gallantly side by side with the British bg 
Delhi, `. 

Colonel Todd, in his unrivalled work on Rajistan, spe 
warmly of the truthful habits of the hill-races, their attachn 
-to their masters, and their implicit obedience to recogn 
authority. . 

The non-Aryans, whom the Vedic tribes encountered, 
their march to the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, 
believed to be a different race from the Dravidians of the Sout 
who must have immigrated into India long before the for~ 
tribes. The belief is strengthened by the fact that, unlike 
non-Aryan tribes of the regions of the Indus and the Ganges, | 
opposed the new comers and are by them styled in the Ve 
hymns as Dasyus or enemies, and Sudras or Serfs, the, a 
Aryans of the South are described as friendly forest p__.._ 
whose Monkey armies assisted’ Rama, the great Aryan herd 
against the demon King of Lanka or Ceylon. 
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That the non-Aryans of the north-east were Scythianised 
by a conquering race long before the Aryan invasion of India 
does not, I think, admit of any doubt. The hill men of Nepaul, 

short in stature, but stout and strong; the Garos of Bengal, 
with round face and light or deep brown colour and small eyes, 
and the Santhals, another small people, have evidently a Scythian 
mixture in them. The evidence afforded by fragments of 
prehistoric speech, and the Prakrit or ancient spoken dialects, 
further shows that the black races received such civilisation 
from the conquering tribes of the nofth-east as the latter’ 
possessed, for in the Vedic hymns, composed many genera- 
tions ago, the Aryan singers speak of those races in terms 
showing that they were not mere savages, but were familiar 
with the arts of life. Thus, Indra; the early Hindu god, is 
described as “ destroying the cities of Dasyus,” “ levelling 
with the ground the well-built dwellings of the Asuras,” 
“and “ annihilating perennial, cities of the Asuras.” He is 
eulogised as “the destroyer of hostile and ungodly cities,” 
and “ the slayer of the Dasyus and the destroyer of their iron 
cities.” He is invoked “ to repair to the cities inhabited by the 
Rakshasas.” He is celebrated as “having bowed down the 
thunderbolt of the ungodly Asura” and as having “ with the 
adamantine thunderbolts destroyed the hundred ancient cities 
of Samhara.” ‘ 

Further to the south we find the testimony of the Tamil 
language, which has not only survived the learned Sanskrit lan- . 
guage, but contains a literature scarcely inferior to its rival, to 
prove that, long before the Aryan advance to that part of the 
country, the aboriginal races of the Dravida had attained to a 
ezree- of civilisation not inferior to that of their brethren 

the north-east. When the Aryans visited the North-Western 
rontier, the Gauda Dravidians were already found in flourish- 
Ing communities. According to Bishop Caldwell, they form- 
ed marriage ties, were acquainted with agriculture and the 
art of war, They armed themselves with“ swords” and 
‘ spears,” and made use of “ bows”, and, “ arrows.” They knew 
b,- arts of “ spinning,” “ weaving” and “ dyeing,” and their se- 
‘pulchres show that they were well versed in “ pottery.” They 
were ruled over by “ kings” who dwelt in “ strong houses.” There 
is also evidence to show that they had a“ powerful kingdom” 
existing in the south, which long successfully opposed and with- 

pstood Brahmanical invasion. It was no doubt the wealth possess- 
ed by the aboriginal tribes that stimulated the fiercer race from 
\the north-to deprive the original inhabitants of the country, 
who were leading a peaceful life, of their liberty, reduce them 
to bondage and render them homeless, “ Festivals” were 
not unknown to them, and these were presided over by “ mins- 
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trels” who ‘tecited ‘songs,’ They worshipped God, whom they 
called Ko, or King, and constructed temples” in his honour 
which they styled Ko-il, or the house of God. The Gauda 
Dravidians tilled the soil and worked the mines. Their, 
presence at a very early period can be traced from the 
north-west across to the north-east, and from both extremities 
to . the furthest south. “ Philosophy ” and “ Grammar” were 
entirely unknown to them, and they had no words to express 
_ the operations of the mind, Numerals were known to them 
up to a hundred, and ‘some could count up to a thousand. 
Bishop Caldwell fixes the period of the Aryan emigration 
to the south ‘at B.C. 350. The Aryans settled in the new 
country not as conquerors but as instructors, diffusing, in the 
land of their adoption, the Brahmanical civilisation which they 
brought with them, The Brahman priests came to be called 
sages and hermits, They diffused Sanskrit, made kings their 
disciples, and were not only revered, but came to be worshipped” 
as deities, The sage Agastya, who introduced philosophy in- 
to the court of the first Pandyan king, became a deified hero, 
He composed many treatises, and is believed to be still alive, 
though invisible to wordly mortals, He shines in the heavens 
as the mightiest star on the regions of Southern India. Even 
the stupendous Vindhya Mountains prostrate themselves before 
him, and the sacred river Tinnevelli springs from the hills, his 
supposed home, and is called after his name. The Brahmans 
. -came to be called the “ fathers ” of the Dravidian races less ad- 
vanced in thé arts of life, and, although they called them Sudras, 
they were not as a class treated with contempt or despised and 
scorned as their brethren of the north, and the ideas òf servitud 
did not prey on their mind. That was, however, only the coj 
mencement of Hindu civilisation among the Dravidians- 
for the task of real reform was not accomplished, until the 8t 
century of the Christian era, or the rise of Kumarila, the Brak 
man reformer of Behar, who gave a fresh impulse to intellectua 
activity. 

I have already adverted to one of the earliest waves 
Indian conquest being of Scythian or Turanian origin. Tha 
more than one wave swept over the country, is rendered pr 
bable by the circumstance of the Scythian words spoken in 
the northern families of the Indian tongues differing to some 

- extent from those used in the southern families, The Turanian 
subsequently achieved great celebrity in temple-building in Indi 
They were not devoted to war, or versed in literature and 
science, but they were such expert temple-builders as the world 
has never seen, .Ferguson, the great authority on Indian 
architecture, in his. admirable work, has dwelt at full length 
on the Turanian temple-building in India. The pagoda: 
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built in several parts of Madras were, according to him, erected 
by the race of men which the Brahmans conquered and in 
part destroyed. All belonged to pre-Aryan stocks, and many 
must have become the ancestors of the Sudras in the south 
and presumably of tribes inhabiting other parts of India. 
Although more than 3,000 years have elapsed since the 
aboriginal tribes were subdued by the fair Aryans, yet the 
belief tbat they are the real and-rightful masters and owners of 
the soil seems still to pervade them. -Gọ into the deep forests ` 
of Gondwana in Central India for purposes of sport. The 
tawny wild men who act as your guides or hunters, if asked 
about deserted cities, ruined hamlets and mutilated stone’ 
walls of ancient forts, marks of old embankments, tanks and 
other excavations which will meet your eye here and there 
in your sojourn in the wilderness, will tell you that they were 
the works of their ancestors, the old Gond Rajas. There is a 
Saying among the Minas of Rajputana that the Raja is the pro- 
priétor of hig share of produce, but the Mina is the proprietor 
of the land. ‘In spite of their faithfulness as servants and their 
attachment to their masters, the feeling that lies at the bottom 
of their inveterate habits of spoil and plunder is that of their 
being the rightful occupants of the country, the true and. real 
owners of the soil; for what they take they regard as their own. 
Even.the Hindus seem to admit their primitive title. The 
installation of a new Raja of Merwar in Rajputana is not 
considered complete until the blood drawn from a Mina’s toe is 
applied on the forehead as a Tika% or emblem of-royalty. 
The same ceremony is observed on the succession of the Raja 
of Udepur, one of the most ancient Hindu principalities in 
jputana, showing that the primordial title of the aborigines i is 
ill recognised, ° 
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Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident at the Court 
of Nepal, Member of the Institute of France, Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
ete. By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K. C, S I, M.A, 
LL.D., a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. London: 1896. - 


ie is now more than fifty years since Brian Houghton 

Hodgson terminated his political career, A new genera- 
tion of Anglo-Indians has arisen since then to whom his name 
is little more than a vague memory, and who are not even 
aware of how much India owes to the indomitable energy, 
courage and acumen of the brilliant young civilian who, pass- 
ing into the Company’s service at the unusually early age of 
eighteen, worked his way up to the post of. Resident in 
Nepal before he had completed his thirty-third year. In 
Europe it is on his achievements as a scientist, and an oriental 
scholar that his fame chiefly rests; and the important services 
which he -rendered to his country in her eastern empire—his 
efforts in the cause of vérnacular education—his schemes for 
the enlistment of Ghurkhas into our army, and for opening 
up trade with Nepal—are al.eady but dimly remembered even ` 
by those destjned to be most benefited by them, a reproach 
which Sir W. W. Hunter’s recent book on the subject will 
doubtless do much to remove, 

Brian Hodgson was born in 1800, at Prestbury in Cheshir 
where his father occupied the position of a country gentlem 
following no profession, but employing himself chiefly 
sport, a taste which he transmitted to his son, who managej 
in after years, to turn it to good account during his labour 
in Zoology and Ornithology. When Brian was still but å 
child, his father, thinking to improve the prospects of hi 
increasing family, went into partnership with a cousin in a ban, 
in Macclesfield which, after a brief period of prosperi 
failed, leaving Mr, Hodgson a practically ruined man, Fortu 
nately, however, his wife who appears to have been a woman 
of singular beauty and great strength of character, had d 











fluential friends; and one of them, the Earl af Clarendo 
procured for her husband the post of guardian of the Martell 
Towers, while a few years later Mr. James Pattison, another, 
_old friend and a Director of the East India Company, secure: 
a nomination for Brian to the Company’s Civil Service, and 
after passing a successful examination, he entered Haileybury 
and came out to India in 1818, Í i 
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From that time forward till he was past middle life, it may 
almost be said that he was the mainstay of bis chronically 
impecunious family—making an allowance to his parents; 
starting his brothers in life, and paying their debts after their 
death ; providing the means to meet the expenses of his 
sisters’ marriages, and, in short, doing all that in him lay to 
lighten the pecuniary burdens which pressed on the old folk at 
home, and which kept him, almost to the end of his career, 
a comparatively poor man. So heavy was the drain on his 
purse that, even with a salary of Rs. 4,000.per mensem, he was 
unable to free himself sufficiently from debt to allow of his 
taking a much needed holiday to England, and in 1836 we 
find him, in a letter to his father in which he sets forth some of. 
the heavy demands he has had to meet on account of his 
brothers, writing as follows :— 


“May I hope, then, to þe excused making you a remittance this 
-- year? My pension period i is approaching, and I shall have to pay half 
its value, or Rs, 50,000, ere I can get it. But whence obtain the money, 
if I never begin to save? And what will country and kin be to me, if . 
I stay above twenty-three years at one stretch in thisland? I have, 
+ I hope, still a warm heart anda true, but Nature will assert her 
authority ; and as you so beautifully’ say in reference to poor Ned as 
compared with me, the golden links which bind us are not proof 
© against the vile solvent power of Time, and absolute non community 

) of ideas and pursuits. 

“Try it how we will,-we cannot keep up a community of that sort 
for years unnumbered : ; and gradually all images of affection become 
shadows of shades. If then we are to know each other again in this 
world, I must hasten to you in 1840. Nor will I fail, should i impecu« 
niosity not interpose. Meanwhile do, if you can, keep the idea of me 
distinct ; for it was not with a dry eye that I ‘read your unintentional 
declaration to the contrary. I remember you and my mother as freshly 
~as though we had parted yesterday. Yet ‘it is true that the details of 

l: the it image was fainter and fainter. God's will be done.” 
r 


The India to which young Hodgson came was very different 
rom that with which we are acquainted, and it is difficult for 
even the most imaginative among us to realise how great that 
difference was. 


* India,” says Sir W. W. Hunter, “ was a, place of exile fo a degree 
which we of the present day can scarcely understand, arid the exiles ; 
' found far fewer interests outside the routine of their “ordinary work. 
The alleviations of Indian existence which we,regard as matters of 
course—a cheap and abundant supply of ice, the European telegrams 
every morning at breakfast in varied and well-written newspapers, the 
weekly mail from England with its budget of letters and new books, 
‘the summer trip to the hills, and the inexpensive frequent holiday 
home—were all unknown to our forerunners in Bengal at the beginning 
of the century. 


= On the other hand they had the hookah, the heavy midday meal, 
and the still heavier afternoon sleep. English ladies, although more 
numerous than formerly, had not yet acquired an absolute predomi- 
nance in Calcutta, or Completely imposed their social standards. Some 
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. of the great Calcutta houses have wings or annexes which are-still 
pointed out as the native female apartments of those days. Calcutta 
society, which now strikes a new-comer as bright and friendly, only 
left an impression of weariness in the memoirs of a century ago. 
Macaulay’s recollections of the Calcutta dinner-parties as combining 
the dulness of a State banquet and the confusion of a shilling ordinary 
refer to a period not long after Hodgson's arrival. 

Brian Hodgson. entered the College of Fort William, fora 
year, to perfect himself in the native languages and to study 
Indian law, his companions being all very young men who, 
with a superabundance of animal spirits and plenty of leisure, 
made the most of both by indulging in extravagances and 
follies which, though regarded with good-natured leniency by 
society in those days; would be voted bad form by Calcutta 
society of to-day. Hodgson, however, does not appear to have 
fallen in readily with the dissipations in which these young 
gentlemen engaged, His active mind was already probably 
too mich occupied with serious subjects to leave him either the 
time or the inclination for senseless frolics of -the kind per. 
petrated by his fellow students. He had, moreover, been 
brought up with a wholesome disgust for drunkenness, a vice 
only too common in the early days of the century, and, one 
of his first experiences after landing in the country did not 
tend to- lessen his repugnance to it. He was invited by one of 
his fellow passengers on the voyage, out, the Colonel of 4 
crack regiment, to dine at mess, and as soon as the cloth was 
removed, several large cases of wine, which his host had brought 
out with him, were brought into the room. The door was then 
locked, and the Colonel, turning to his guests and pointing to 
the wine, said, “ Gentleman, there is your nights work,” a 
work which they did so effectually that by the end of the 
evening almost all the entertainers and the entertained werg 
under the table, It is, however, recorded in the Colone 
favour, that he allowed Hodgson to pass the bottle on ‘th! 
score of his youth, and that he did not insist on his.sitting ow 
the revel, ! 

His handsome face, his charming manners and his E 
disposition soon gained for him a position in the best Calcutte 
- society, “and he was introduced into the inner circle of Govern 
ment House by Lady D'Oyly, the wife of Sir Charles D’Oyly! 
then Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Marquess of Hastings, 
Lady D’Oyly was a noble-minded and beautiful woman of 
twenty-nine, and the two struck up a friendship which lasted 
till her death in 1875, and which exercised a most benefici’ 
influence on Hodgson’s life, He had not, however, completed 
-his first year in India before it became painfully apparent that 
the climate of Calcutta was not suited to his constitution, and 
as he was not disposed to spare himself either in the matter 
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of study or in that of social amenities, his health began to 
break down. He hada avers attack of fever which, in spite 
of the most careful nursing, he could not throw off; and finally 
his medical adviser offered him the choice of three alterna- 
tives—" six feet underground—resign the service, or get a hill 
appointment.” The second of these alternatives was rejected 
as being worse than death, as he was unable to brook the idea 
of returning an invalid and a burden on his father’s hands ; 
hill stations were not, in those days, to be had for the asking— 
indeed a hill appointment was “ almost an impossibility for 
a young civilian, and it seemed for the moment that death 
would end his Indian career; when he suddenly found himself, 
to his surprise, appointed, through the influence of Lady 
D’Oyly, to the Assistant ne ene of Kumaon, to 
which place he proceeded without delay, : i 
Here he learned his first lessons in frontier aditulstration, 
and he could hardly have hada better opportunity for the. 
purpose, or ą more interesting task than he found cut out 
for him there. India, in her outlying Provinces, was, in 
those days, an excellent school for a man of’ character— 
one in which-hé learnt self-reliance and self-control, and 
acquired that intimate knowledge of the country which can 
be gained only by daily intercourse with the people, and to 
the lack of which are probably due. so many of our ad- 
ministrative -blunders in recent years, Kumaon in 1819 was, 
perhaps, the most favourable school for the future Resident of 
Nepal that could possibly have been found. „During seventy 
years it had been suffering the miseries of invasion and con- 
quest, first at the hands of the Rohillas and then at those of the 
Ghurkhas, who oppressed them with a“yranny that has passed 
‘Ydfo a proverb, and on Mr, Traill, the then Commissioner, 
and his new Assistant, devolved the . stupendous task of 
converting this “ shattered principality into a British Province, 
They marched, says Sir W. Hunter, from hamlet to hamlet, and, 
after long and apparently inconclusive talks with the elders, 
fixed Some sort of rough assessment on each cultivated valley or 
hillside. Their only roads were narrow footpaths and zigzags up 
the precipices, sometimes mere ledges cut out of the rock with a 
thousand feet of sheer descent below. Their shelter was a little 
hill-tent, a dismantled tower, or a draughty temple, often open on 
three sides to the storms. But they were both young men, indeed 
astonishingly young, considering the: duties assigned to them, 
Hodgson was nineteen, Traill under thirty, and they went joyously to 
work “to settle” the province, ` 
The young Assistant, while travelling through the hills, was 
brought necessarily into close contact with the people, and 
the hardships “and dangers which he and his followers shared 
together established a bond of fellowship between them, and 
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afforded him unusual opportunities for studying their character, 
and he found in them qualities which commanded his respect 
and won his affection— powers of endurance, steadiness 
of nerve, resource in unexpected difficulties,” and a cheerful- 
ness and sense of humour which caused them to make light 
of difficulties which would have appeared insuperable to people 
of the plains. “Of their honesty,” Mr. Traill in his Report 
says :— 

“too much praise cannot be given. Property of all kinds is left ex” 
posed in every way, witheut fear and without loss. In those districts 
whence periodical migration to the Tarat takes place, the villages are 
left with almost a single occupant during half the year, and though a 
great part of the property of the villagers remains in their houses, 
no precaution is deemed necessary, except securing the doors against 

. the ingress of animals, which is done by a bar of wood, the use of 
locks being as yet confined to the higher classes. In their pecuniary 
transactions with each other, the agricultural classes have rarely 
recourse to written engagements ; bargains concluded by the parties 
joining hands (Aa¢k marna) in token of assent prove equally effectual 
and binding as if secured by parchment and seals. ? * 

But Brian Hodgson was not destined to remain long in 
Kumaon., In 1820 Mr. Stuart, the Assistant ‘to the Resident 
in Nepal, died, and probably, it is thought, on the recommend- 
ation of Traill, to whom Gardner appears to have applied 
for advice as to a competent man to fill his place, Hodgson 
was appointed to the post, which he held for two years, He 
was fortunate in finding in his chief at Kathmandu a man 
who wasin every way worthy of admiration and imitation, 
“Found at Kathfnandu,” he writes, “in the head of the Embassy, 
another man to form myself upon, a man with all the simpli- 
city and more than the courtesy of Traill,—a man who was 
the perfection of good sense and good temper; who, lixing 
the Nepalese and understanding them, was doing wonders 
in -reconciling a Court of Chinese proclivities to the offen- 
sive novelty of responsible international dealings through a 
permanent diplomatic establishment in their midst—a Court 
whose pride and ` poverty made it, moreover, jealously 
fretful atthe novel sight of the costly and pompous style 
then inseparable from our Indian embassies.” It would be 
beyond the scope of a review article to give a detailed 
account of the. history of the State of Nepal ; suffice to say 
that when young Hodgson joined his appointment, the stirring 
events which had characterised the previous fifty years or 
so had ‘been followed by a re-action of “sullen acquiescence ” 
and the Nepalese, after having harassed us continually with 
their aggressions and insolence, had finally been obliged t 
‘submit to our arms. 


® Traill’s Report, p. 64. . Reprint of 1851, 
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When Mr. Gardner assumed the Residentship he found Bhim Sen 
in complete control of the factions which made up the Gurkha nation. 
) ‘Soon after Gardner’s arrival at Kathmandu, the nominal Raja died, 
leaving an infant two years old as his successor. Bhim Sen remained 
in power as Prime Minister, with the Queen-Mother as nominal Regent 
during the long minority, He conciliated the Gurkha chiefs by keep- 
ing up a large standing army, and by a display of almost insolent 
indifference to the British Resident: At the same time he avoided any 
cause of actual rupture with the English power, Gardner perfectly 
understood the position. His business was to do nothing, so he and 
the Prime Minister, while privately good friends, maintained in public 
an attitude of haughty aloofness, like two estimable augurs without 
a wink or a betraying smile. 

Hodgson was of too active a temperament to brook the 
prospect of sitting still and doing nothing, and he kicked 
against the monotony and inactivity of a life spent in the 
narrow round of Residency routine, where the restrictions 
put upon his liberty were such that he could not go out further 
than a morning’s ride from the Residency walls, and, seeing 
no prospect of the Residentship falling vacant, he managed, 
through the influence of friends at headquarters, to get an 
appointment as Deputy Secretary in the Persian Department 
in the Foreign Office in Calcutta. It was a much-coveted 
prize of the Junior Service, leading sometimes to the very 
highest positions and affording peculiar opportunities for 
personal distinction, and its attainment by so young a man 
was regarded as a singular piece of good fortune. -But, alas 
for Hodgson’s hope of a “career inthe great arenas of Indian 
diplomacy and administration,” he was agaia stricken down 
by his old complaint and once more he had to choose between 
a grave in Calcutta and life in the hills. The Assistant Resi- 
dentship at Nepal having been filled. up, he had to be content 
with a subordinate position in Kathmandu, where he assumed 
charge of the Post Office. But it was only for a time. The 
Assistant Residentship again falling vacant in 1825, Hodgson 
was re-appointed toit;and eight years afterwards, when Mr, 
Maddock, who had succeeded Gardner as .Resident, took fur- 
lough, Lord William Bentinck appointed Hodgson to the post. 

The political outlook in Nepal had not improved during the 
time that he had. been absent from Kathmandu. The Queen 
Regent had died, leaving the Prime Minister, Bhim Sen, com- 
pletely master of the situation ; each party in the State began 
to intrigue one against another and for support from without, 
and the difficulties and anxieties that beset the path of: the 
new Resident can be realised only {by those who have them- 
selves some personal knowledge of native courts. More than 
once, in reading Sir W, W. Hunter's interesting Biography, one 
is made to feel that it was only his exquisite tact, his courage 
and his thorough knowledge of the people with whom he had 
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to deal, that saved Hodgson and his staff fiom a fate similar to 
that which so recently overtook the Resident at Manipur and his 
officers, In a private letter he relates on-one occasion :— ¢ 


SI was called to the Darbar ostensibly for a mere formal visit. 
went as usual with the gentlemen of the Residency at 7 P.M. At 
10 o'clock I rose to go, but the Raja begged me to stay awhile, and so 
again at rr o'clock, and again I think at midnight. Still something 
was always urged by the Court to keep us, and though ne adequate 
cause was assigned, I assented in order if possible to discover the real 
cause of our “detention. I felt there was some cause, and possibly a 
serious, one, as I whispered to Dr. Campbell,® and I wanted to fathom 
the mystery. 

“ Soon after midnight, at a sign from one of the Raja’s attendants, 
-Mis ‘Highness asked me to goto the Queen’s apartments. I went. Her 
Highness received me with scant civility, and presently grew angry 
and offensive with reference to business. I replied at first’ seriously,” 
and then passed to compliments ending in a jest. “ This made her 
laugh, and under cover of the momentary good-humour, the Raja 
carried me off, apparently only too happy ta have thus easily got me 
through an interview demanded by his virago of a wife, who was the 
ptime-mover in all the mischief then brewing, It was daylight when I 
and the gentlemen left the palace, and shortly after came rumours of 
-an uproar in the Nepal cantonments., It was reported to me thdt the 
troops ‘at the capital were in a mutinous state, and were threatening 
mischief to the Residency, they having been told that the Resident had 
been all night insisting on a reduction of the Gurkha army by instruc» 
tions from his Government. 

“ Ere long the report of the mutiny was confirmed by the appearance 
of a large body of soldiers in arms moving on the Residency. Arrived 
at an open space two hundred yards from tHe embassy-house, the 
troops called a halt and held a palaver. The men objected to perpe- 
trate so cowarglly an act as the destruction-of the Resident, ‘he being 
a good gentleman long known to them, and always kind and courteous 
to them and their families.” The palaver ended in a deputation of a 
select body of them to the Darbar to say that, if they were to do such 
a deed, they must have a La/-mokar (a formal order under the royal 
seal) to that effect.” 


He managed to convey to the Raja that he had seen through 


the object of this strange attempt to detain him and his staff 
during the night; and that “ measures were gis taken to 
secure vengeance, if needful, for their deaths,” 


- “By the beginning of 1835,” says Sir W, Hunter, “ seven factions 
had developed at the Court of Nepal, all requiring to be carefully 
watched by the Resident, each from time to time coquetting for his 
support, and from time to time making appeals to the popular warlike 
sentiment in Nepal against the presence of: a foreign - representative at 
their capital. Hodgson had the delicate task of maintaining an attitude 
of dignified non-interference towards them all, which should not im- 
properly pledge his Government on the one hand, nor give effence on 
the other. The principal dramatis persone in the series of tragedies 
that followed may be briefly enumerated. 

First, the fainéan? King ambitious of becoming actual ruler, at first 
with the help of Ranbir Singh, the brother: and rival of the Prime 
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Minister, subsequently with the aid of the Pandi faction hostile to the 
Prime Minister’s whole clan. After suffering many degradations, the 
poor King was finally deposed in 1847, and died a State prisoner, 

Second, the King’s chief wife, known as the Senior Queen, who tried 
to assert her anthority by the help of‘the Pandis. After furious 
outbursts in which she more than once quitted the palace in a rage, 
she died on her way into exile, as rumoured at the time from poison, 
but apparently from jungle-fever caught on her flight towards the 
Indian plains in 1841. 

Third; the King’s second wife, known as the Junior Queen, who, 
hoped to rise to power by supporting’ the Thappas (the clan of the 
Prime Minister Bhim Sen), and by opposirfg the Pandis, After a long 
struggle, she obtained her full political rights as Queen in January 
1843, restored the Thappas with the gallant Matabar as Prime Minis- 
ter, lost her power on his assassination in 1845, and was afterwards 
exiled to the Indian plains. i 
~ Fourth, the Chauntrias, or collateral branches of the royal race with 
>Rreditary claims to high office. Kept down during the long supre- 
here, of Bhim Sen, they reasserted their rights as his power waned, 
Rnd secured the Prime-Ministership for their clan more than once 
after his fall, but lost their leaders by exile and assassination, and 
finally went down in the great massacre of 1846. i 

Fifth, the Thappa family, headed by the Prime Minister Bhim Sen 
who after a six year’s struggle to maintain his power since the death 
of the old Queen-Regent was degraded in 1837, and cut his throat 
in prison to avoid torture in 1839. His rival brother Ranbir became 
a fakir, or wandering mendicant, to save his life. His gallant nephew 
Matabar, after long exile, obtained the Prime-Ministership through 
the influence of the Junior Queen in December 1843, and was mur- 
dered in 1845. ` i - 7 

Sixth, the rival family of the Pandis, who had been crushed for 
thirty years by Bhim Sen. Headed by Ranjang, the son of the Prime 
Minister murdered at the beginning of the century, they began tore- 
claim their rights in ‘1834. By the palace intrigues of the Senior 
Queen, Ranjang obtained more than once the Prime-Ministership, 
and after many murders perished himself in the general slaughter 
“and exile of the Pandis in 1843. His principal kinsmen were be- 
headed. The aged Ranjang “ was brought to the place of execution, 
but being in a dying state, he was merely shown to the people and 
then removed to his own house, where he died naturally a few hours 
afterwards.” r 

Seventh, the Brahman party, in turn allied and opposed to all the 
foregoing factions of the military castes. Unjustly kept out of their 
hereditary appointments, the Brahmans emerged with Raghunath 
Pandit as their leader on the downfall of Bhim Sen. During the 
confusion which followed, the hostile factions allowed Raghunath 
Pandit to obtain the Prime-Ministership till each could gather its own 
forces. The Brahman, however, discovered the times to be too 
perilous for a man of peace, and finding himself unsupported even by 
the poor King, soon resigned the premiership. He reappeared from 
time to time, especially as chief of a coalition ministry in 1840; 
always keeping out of harm’s way, and content to retire to the safe 
seclusion of a religious life whenever danger threatened. 

“ All these factions came in their turn to the front amid palace 
intrigues and massacres during Hodgson’s Residentship from 
1833 to’1843. Each did its best to establish its power by destroying 
its rivals, and, with the exception of the Brahman party, each, when its 
time arrived, shared the common fate of slaughter and ruin. The 
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ablest and most confident of the rival ministers Matabar Singh, when 
finally established his supremacy, told the Resident that since the 
foundation of the Nepalese dynasty, every Prime Minister had met with 
a violent death, but that, for his own- part; “he hoped he would] 
escape.” One dark night, less than three months later, his mangled 
corpse was let down by a rope into the street from a window of the 
palace,” 


The year 1837 was one of revolution and counter-revolution 
in Nepal; Bhim Sen had been thrown out of the Ministry, and 
Ramjang Pandi appointed. Prime Minister, and it was a period 
of excessive labour and*anxiety to the Resident, 


‘Tn January 1838 three messengers, disguised as religious mendi- 
cants, brought a rumour to Nepal of a rupture between the British and 
the Court of Ava. -Forthwith Nepal despatched an emissary to Burma, 
taking Sikkim and Assam by the way. As the year advanced, negotia» 
tions which the Nepalese believed to be profound secrets, but each 
move in which Hodgson recorded with an imperturbable face, yogs 
carried on with the great Native States*of India, Udaipur, ai 
pur, Gwalior, Sindhia, Haidarabad, the Marathas and the Sikus; 
while communications were opened with China, Afghanistan, and 
Persia, Three thousand additional rounds of powder and cannon- 
shot were served out from the central arsenals to the garrisons along 
the British frontier of Nepal. 

At length Bhim Sen “ privately sent secret information to the Resi- 
dent that the Dasbar were prepared for hostilities in October, should 
the accounts received from Ava, Pekin, and Lahore be favourable by 
that time” As rumours.thickened of our being in trouble with Bur- 
ma, Afghanistan, and Persia, the Darbar became impatient, “ and 
the Raja was formally petitioned by a body of Chiefs in Council to 
expel the Resident at once—a proposition to which he tacitly listened," 
The expulsiog would probably be accompanied with massacre, and 
fears were felt in Calcutta lest the furious Queen’s favourite, now be~ 

-come Prime Minister, might murder Hodgson and his staff to win 
popularity with the army, and to commit the King irrevocably to war. 

Hodgson maintained an attitude of calm which almost seemed ins 
difference, and kept up his polite intercourse with the Court as if nothing 
were happening which could not be adjusted in the ordinary course of 
diplomacy, On his remonstrance the King issued royal mandates in Sep- 
tember recalling several of the secret emissaries to the Native States. 
At the same time he still more secretly sent forth new ones. His 
Highness even went so far as to address a complimentary letter to 
Lord Auckland “ professing the most amiable views towards the 
British Government.” Amid these courtly hypocrisies the unhealthy 
months slipped by during which Nepal might have struck. her blow ; 
and with the commencement of the cold weather came the news that a 
British force was ordered to assemble on the Nepal frontier. 


The Government of India at that time had its hands too 
full with preparations for the Afghan War to be at all prepared 
- for hostilities in Nepal, and it was hoped that, until the storm in 
Afghanistan had blown over, the Resident would be able to 
keep things quiet there, which he did with great success for 





% Oldfield’s Sketches from Nepal, pp. 343-346, Vol. I. Ed. 1880. _ This 
was in 1845, after Hodgson left Kathmandu. $ 

t a from the Letters of the Resident, ut supra, p. 81, 

$ Idem. 
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four years ; although in spite of the assumed friendliness of the 
Durbar towards the British Government, the task was one of 
extreme delicacy and difficulty. 

“ We have narrowly escaped a war with Nepal,” he wrote to his 
father, February rst, 1839,“ and now I see many symptoms that the 
escape was but temporary, and that unless our Governor-General makes 
up his mind to more resolute remonstrance than heretofore, Gurkha 
presumption and duplicity will speedily enforce our taking up arms 
against Nepal,” i 

In July the aged Minister, Bhim Sen, worn out by the perse- 
cutions of his enemies, committed Suicide, and the war party 
was left supreme, but still Lord Auckland’s hands were tied, and 
he could only protest feebly against the Government of Nepal. 

“ I am directed to state,” wrote his Secretary,* “ that the measures of 
indignity, insult, and cruelty which the Government of Nepal has 
adopted towards the late and able Minister of that State, have been 
viewed by the Governor-General with feelings of extreme disgust and 
abhorrence. They pourtray a spirit of vindictive hatred towards the 
late General Bhim Sen, venting itself on its unfortunate victim by 
outrages so atrocious and unmanly as to lead ‘to the belief that the 
moral feeling of the Court has been much witiated since the ceposition 
of Bhim Sen, and that, under the present system and the present 
Government, the manners of the people will rapidly sink into a state of 
barbarity from which they were being gradually weaned by a long 
course of pacific rule, under an able and comparatively enlightened 
administration.” f 

And so things went on, Hodgson in the meantime doing his 
utmost by diplomacy to effect a change of ministry, and his 
efforts being successful saved the necessity fog a war which the 
British Government would have found extremely inconvenient, 
if not actually impossible. In January 1841 our army in 
Afghanistan suffered one of the most appalling disasters record- 

“ed in history—q,500 men with 12,000 Camp followers were 
annihilated in the snows of the Afghan passes, only one solitary 
individual out of 16,500 souls escaping to tell the tragic tale to 
our garrison at Jellalabad. A month later Lord Auckland 
was succeeded by Lord Ellenborough probably the most in- 
competent, as he was the most self-sufficient, Viceroy India has 
yet known. One of Lord Auckland’s last acts was to place on 
record his appreciation of Hodgson’s services in a formal Des- 
patch stating :— 

“The issue of your late proceedings has been so successful as to 
prove that you have acted throughout these. transactions with a thorough 
knowledge of the native character, and with a degree of skill, prudence, 
and forbearance that ts highly creditable to you, His Lordship begs to 
congratulate you on the favourable issue of your last struggle.” t 


an a ead a 
* Letter from T. H. Maddock, Secretary to the Government of India with 
the Governor-General, to the Resident in Nepal, dated Simla, August 15th 
1839.—- India Office MSS. : 
t Secretary to Government of India to Resident in Nepal, February, 
18th, 1842.—Hodgson Private Papers, 
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‘He also wrote to him from the Sandheads, a private letter 
n which he says— i ; 


“I write these few hasty lines to you, to take leave of you, and to 
wish you such good health as may enable you to complete your labours 
in Nepal, and afterwards to enjoy many years of comfort in England. 
It is most satisfactory to me on the eve of my departure from India, 
and when there is so much of gloom and danger in one quarter of our 
political horizon, that the prospects in regard to Nepal dre better and 
more promising than they have long been. Once more I thank you 
for all you have done, and I-wish you well.*” 


Of Lord Ellenborough’Sir W. W. Hunter says i— 


Of the remarkable man who succeeded Lord Auckland on February 
28th, 1842, itis even now difficult to speak. Endowed with his father’s 
gifts of forensic skill and eloquence, Lord Ellenborough’s oratory 
won for him a reputation in Parliament which was never altogether 
lost by his mingled vacillation aud rashness in action. History writes 
of his brief Indian career in the language of indignation. Its verdict 
may in several respects require to be reconsidered and in certai 
details to be modified. My purview is here restricted to his conne 
tion with Nepal: There as everywhere he determined from the outs 
to make his personality felt. In order, however, to understand hrs- 
action in Nepal, it is hecessary to have some idea of the general 
tenour of his administration and of the character of the man, For 
the present I prefer to quote the summing up of the most smooth- 
voiced of Indian historians rather than to myself pronounce on the 
idiosyncrasies which led to Lord Ellenborough’s recall at the end of 

two years. : 

“He went to India the avowed champion of peace, and he was 
incessantly engaged in wår. Forthe Afghan war he was not, indeed, 
accountable——he found it on his hands : and in the mode in which he 
proposed to con@lude it, and in-which he would have concluded. it but 
for the remonstrances of his military advisers, he certainly displayed 
no departure fromthe ultraspacific policy which he had professed 
in England. The triumphs with which the perseverance of the 
generals commanding in Afghanistan graced his administration seem” 
completely to have altered his views ; and the desire of military glory 
thenceforward supplanted every other feeling in his breast, He would 
have shunned war in Afghanistan by a course which the majority of 
his countrymen would pronounce dishonourable. He might without 
dishonour have avoided war in Sind, and possibly have averted. hosti- 
lities at Gwalior ; but he did not. For the internal improvement of 
India he did nothing. He had, indeed, little time to do anything. 

“War and preparation for war, absorbed most of ‘his hours, and 
in a theatrical display of childish pomp many more were consumed, 
With an extravagant confidence in his own judgment,. even on points 
which he had never studied, he united no portion of steadinéss or 
constancy. His purposes were formed and abandoned with a levity 
which accorded little with the offensive tone which he manifested in 
their defence, so long as they ‘were entertained. His administration 
was not an illustration of any marked and consistent course of policy ; 
it was an aggregation of isolated facts. It resembledian ill construct- 
ed drama, in which no one incident is the result of that by which it was 
proceeded, nor ajust and natural preparation for that which is to` 








* Letter marked “ private’ from Lord Auckland'to B. H. Hodgson, dated 
March 7th, 1842, from the Sandheads.—Hodgson Private Papers, 
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follow. Everything in it stauds alone and unconnected. His influence 
shot across the Asiatic world like a meteor, and, but for the indelible 
brand of shame indented in Sind, like a meteor, its memory would pass 
from the mind with its disappearance,”* 


The events which led up to the great crisis in Hodgson’s 
political career were as follows :— 


Two months after the news of the annihilation of our Kabul force, 
the war excitement in Nepal exploded in an outrage on the Residency. 
The Raja, finding himself powerless to control his son, announced his 
intention of abdicating in the prince’s favour. The peace Ministry. of 
the royal collaterals found themselves -equally powerless to control 
the war party, and could only give a trembling support to the Resident 
by secret warnings. A lawsuit with a British-Indian subject trading 
with Nepal was made the pretext for an outbreak. This man, Kasi- 
nath by name, the representative of a mercantile house at Benares, 
had during two years} been living within the Residency bounds under 
medical treatment for a painful disease, while prosecuting his claims 
and defending counter-claims in the dilatory courts of Kathmandu, f 
Suddenly on the morning of April 23rd, 1842, writes Hodgson in one. 

-of-his private notes, “ my pegple hurried into my room with the in- 
telligence that the Raja attended by a large train was approaching the 
Embassy, and that in rear of him but in sight was a regiment of 
soldiers with loaded arms. 

“ The news came from the friendly Ministers, who, taken by sur- 
prise, could only send me a word of caution and hurry after the Raja 
to the Residency. Accompanied by Dr. Christie, who happened to be 
with me at the moment, I hastened to the entrance gate, at the same 
time sending word to the commanding officer of my escort to bring 
his men quickly for the ostensible purpose of making the usual salute 
to the sovereign. I thought that, in case of contemplated violence, 
the presence of the escort for the purpose of salute might prove a- 
deterrent, though of course no effectual protection if the worst came 
tothe worst. When I got tothe gate the Raja had already arrived 
with his son and a huge posse of retainers and chiefs, among the latter 
the friendly Ministers. 

“With little preface the Raja said to me he had come to demand 

Fand to insist on the surrender of the merchant. I explained that he 
could not be given up, because the case was not one of disputed 
jurisdiction, but of strong-handed interference with all legal proceed- 
ings.” § “Kasinath then, at Mr, Hodgson’s request,” says the official 
narrative,” || “ made his obeisance to the Raja and declared he had no 








* The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward Thornton, 
Vol. VI, pp. 548,-549. Ed. 1841-45. : 

“f Statement by Lieutenant F. Smith, in command of the Resident's 
Escort (Appendix VII, Secret Consultations of the Government of India, 
August 3rd, 1842, No. 66).—Judia Office MSS. 

f The case is stated at great length in the Petition of Kasinath Mull 
of Benares to the Resident at Kathmandu, dated February 27th, 1842. 
~Secret Consultations of August 3rd, 1842, No. 51. 

$ Hodgson’s habitual moderation when speaking of an opponent 
appears here, The scene is described by the Escort Officer in his official 
narrative as follows: “I found the Raja in a great passion and insisting 
hat Kasinath should be given up to him. The Resident remonstrated, 
saying he was a British subject and could not. The Raja then became very 
violent.”—Lieutenant F, Smith’s Statement, wf supra (India Office MSS.). 

|| Lieutenant F. Smith’s Statement, #? sugra. 
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` wish or intention of opposing him, and that all he wanted was justice, 
The Raja then ordered ‘him to be seized.” i 
“ Notwithstanding the Raja's vehemence of demand,” to resume from 
Hodgson’s own note, “ I steadfastly but courteously continued to refus 
- compliance, - His Highness at length rushed at the poor merchant an 
attempted to bear him off. I threw my arm round. the merchant and 
said sternly to the Raja,‘ You take both of us or neither. This was 
: more than the Raja could screw up his resolution to do, although his 
-. hot-headed son urged him to do it with abuse and even blows. Seiz- 
ing the moment, I made an appeal to the Raja’s ‘better feeling (1 had 
known him from his boyhood), and thus at length I cast the 
balance against the mischief-makers. But it was not until a full hour 
of imminent risk had elapsed, during which the friendly chiefs, as 
they passed and repassed me in the surging crowd, dropped in my ear 
the words : ‘Be patient and firm; all depends on you. We cannot 
act now, but we can and ‘will exact an apology when the Raja’s fit 
of violence has abated, and we have got him away.’” . 
Later in the day, the Raja and his heirsapparent made a second 
“attempt in person to seize the man—an attempt again frustrated by 
Hodgson’s calm determination that they must take himself as prisoner 
as well ‘as the merchant or neithen Eventually they calmed down; 
and sent the friendly Ministers to negotiate with the Resident. 
Hodgson declared “ that he could only be guided by the rules of his 
office ; but if they would prepare a statement of the case and their 
~decision, he would submit it to the Governor-General in Council for 
his orders.’* In the end the, merchant of his own accord went 
with the friendly Ministers and made his obeisance to the Raja, the 
Prime Minister and chief spiritual head of the State, “being security 
for his safety and return to the Residency,” 
Hodgson. reported the occurrence to his Government, and received 
in answer a letter, dated May 8th, 1842, which disclosed the change 
+ > of attitude towards him that had accompanied the change of Governor- 
Generals. eLord Ellenborough “had been led to indulge the hope 
. that the communications between the two States would henceforth 
have been of the most amicable and courteous character.” F Itis 
scarcely needful to repeat that neither his predecessor, Lord Auckland, 
nor his Council in Calcutta from whom the new Governor-General 
was then separated by six hundred miles, nor Hodgson himself, had 
'  @ver indulged in any such hope of permanent cordiality, 
_ Lord Ellenborough, therefore, heard of the recent affair “ with much 
disappointment and regret.” ~He was good enough, however, to say 
that “his Lordship cannot believe that you would act in a manner so 
entirely contrary co the known views and wishes of your Government 
as to-attempt to extend the privileges of British subjects or your own 
authority beyond the just limits which the laws of nations and a solemn 
Treaty assign to them; still less that you would evince a want of 
- personal consideration for a friendly and- independent sovereign. Nor 
sould his Lordship believe, on the other hand, that that sovereign could 
` go far forget his personal dignity and the obligations of the public law 
`. and Treaty as to offer an intentional insult to the Representative at 
his Court of a sincerely friendly Power and to place under prosecution 
a British subject.” 





> Lieutenant F. Smith's “Statement of what occurred on Saturday, 
April 23rd, 1842 "=-—/ndia Office MSS. t a 
7t Secret- Consultations of the Government of India of August 3rd, 1842, 
No.. 67, -Letter from the. Secretary to the Government of India with the 
Governor-General to the Resident in‘ Nepal, dated Allahabad, May 8th, 
1842, para. 3.—India Office MSS: wits 
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. Meanwhile his Lordship thinks that the State presents on their 
way from Nepal, in honoar of his accession to the Governor - General- 
‘ship, “ at a moment when the cloud of misunderstanding has passed 
over the sun of friendship,” “ should await the period when that sun 
shall burst forth in ali its former effulgence to give light and 
splendour and prosperity to two great and friendly States.” 

Hodgson did not know exactly what to make of this letter in Lord 
Ellenborough’s finest vein. He felt that somehow he was placed on his 
defence by a Governor-General absolutely ignorant of the situation, 
The letter was to be communicated to the Rajam~a letter not only 
full of pompous inanities, but one which would, in Hodgson’s judg- 
ment, undo the good results of Lord Auckland’s policy in Nepal and 
endanger the lives of the friendly Ministers. He therefore determined 
to take upon himself the responsibility of not delivering it. He com- 
municated, however, a modification of its views to the Raja in less 
injudicious terms, reported his action to the Governor-General, and 
hoped for his Lordship’s approval when the facts were fully laid before 

‘him. The Governor-General replied, after some intermediate rebuke, 

that “the step you have taken is not only in direct disobedience of 
the instructions you received, but it may tend to produce serious em- 
barrassment to the Government, by compelling it to adopt an extreme 
course with respect to the Raja of Nepal at a time when it is certainly 
not desirable to create a division of the British forces and to impose 
new burdens on the finances.” His Lordship directed, therefore, that 
“ you will be relieved in your situation of Resident at the Court of 
Nepal at the earliest period at which the season and the exigencies of 
the public service may permit such relief to take place.”* 

Regarding the propriety of Hodgson’s action in this matter 
there will, doubtless, always be some conflict of opinion ; but 
there can hardly be any as to the high-handed and impetuous 
conduct of Lord Ellenborough at the time, and the obstinacy 
and disingenuousness of his subsequent behaviour, Brian 
Hodgson was ‘placed in a peculiarly difficult position—sudden.- 
ly called upon by a man new to the country and totally un- 
ew quainted with the people with whom he had to deal, to do 
what to his experienced mind appeared to be fraught with 
the gravest peril to British interests. He had touse his own 
judgment, and there can be no doubt that in doing what he 
did on his own responsibility, until he should have had time 
to explain matters to the Viceroy, he acted, ifindeed, to his 
own undoing—for the good of his’ country, and saved her 
from embarrassments she was in no way prepared to meet. 
Speaking of the circumstance forty years afterwards, Hodgson 
himself says :— - 

“ The new Governor-General, although away from his Council and 
in opposition to his Foreign Secretary, who was the only responsible 
officer with him, summarily -condemned “the tried and successful 
policy of his predecessor,’ and ordered a dangerous communication 


` to be made to the Raja of Nepal. ‘It seemed to me impossible to 
follow such a course, and, as his Lordship declared that his object was 





* Letter from the Secretary with Governor-General to the Resident of 
Vepal, dated Allahabad, June 21st, 1842.—Hodgson Papers, 
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peace, I ventured to disobey orders which I thought would certainly 
imperil it.’’* : 

Public sympathy was entirely on Hodgson’s side in the 
matter, and great indignation was felt and expressed at the 
spectacle of a valued and experienced Representative at a. 
Native Court being summarily dismissed by an inexperienced 
but self-opinionated Governor-General who had been at his 
post only a few months, and who acted entirely on his own 
responsibility ; and although’ Hodgson resigned the service on 
being offered the insultingly petty’ post of Assistant Com- 
missioner at Simla, he was received with acclamation by the 
Court of Directors in England, and found himself the hero 
of the hour. 

One of the first problems that had presented themselves to 
Hodgson when Assistant Résident at Kathmandu was that of 
finding some safe outlet for the activities of the military castes, 
and he conceived, the plan of negociating ‘‘ with Nepal for the_ 
service of a portion of her organised troops as mercenaries,” 
. The Nepalese are an essentially military people, and all able- 
bodied men of the higher classes are enrolled into the army 
by rotation, thus causing, from time to time, a large overflow 
of fighting material, with warlike instincts, but with no oppor- 
tunity for their display, and the idea occurred to Hodgson 
that it would be greatly to’ our advantage to utilise their 
services by enrolling them into our army. He was quick to 
see that these hardy mountaineers prossessed qualities which 
gave them a great advantage over the Company’s “ Sepoy, ” 
and which rendered them invaluable in certain kinds of war- 
fare, and that from many other points of view they would 
form a most important addition to our forces in this country, 

“These Highland Soldiers,” he says, “ who despatch their affar 
in half an hour, and satisfy the ceremonial law by merely washing 
their hands and face and taking off their turbans before cooking, 
laugh at the pharisaical rigour of our sepoys who must bathe from 
head to foot and make Puja ere they begin to dress their dinner, must 
eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in marching 
trim again in less than three hours—the best part of the day. In 
war the former [ze the Gurkhas] carry several days’ provisions on 
their backs ; the latter [the Company’s old sepoys] would deem such 
an act intolerably degrading. The former see in foreign service 
nothing but the prospect of gain and glory; the latter can discover 
in it nothing but pollution and peril from unclean men, and terrible 
wizards and goblins and evil spirits.” 

This scheme was not carried into effect for some time, al- 
though Lord Dalhousie was quite alive to its merits and 
reorganised the local Gurkha battalions into regiments in 1850. 
When the Mutiny broke out in 1867, however, “ the authorities,” 





* Autobiographical Memoranda written by Mr. Hodgson in 1881.— 
Hodgson MSS. : 
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says Sir W. Hunter, “ fell back when too late on Hodgson's 
scheme which would, humanly speaking, have rendered such 
a catastrophe impossible.” That it would have done much 
to crush out the rebellion and to prevent its reaching the 
terrible dimensions it assumed, is certain, but whether, as Sir 
W. Hunter thinks, it would have rendered the outbreak “ im- 
possible,” is open to doubt. After the Mutiny, Hodgson had 
the satisfaction of seeing his plan successfully carried out, our 
Ghurkha force being reorganised on a permanent basis, and 
numbering at the present time fifteen regiments, nearly 14,000 
strong. Another means by which he proposed to utilise the 
in¢reasing pressure of the military castes in Nepal was by pro- 
viding some “ peaceful outlet” for het commercial capabilities 
by encouraging her to trade with Great Britain, and converting 
her into a common mart, where an interchange of the com- 
modities of India with those of inner Asia might be effected. 

~ He drew up a very exhaustive Report on the subject, in which 
he entered-into the minutest detail, and which forms a hand- 
book to the articles of Himalayan trade— qualities most pro- 
fitable and the colours most in demand in the first third of 
the nineteenth century.” So minute were his suggestions that 
he even went so far as to lay down rules for the packing of 
Merchandise from Calcutta, 

“ The Merchants,” he says “ wares should be made up at Calcutta 
into sécure packages,- adapted for carriage on a man’s back, of the full 
weight of two Calcutta bazar maunds each.* Because, if the wares 
be so made up, a single mountaineer will casry that surprising 
weight over the huge mountains of Nepal ; whereas two men, not 
being able to unite their strength with effect in the conveyance of 
goods, packages heavier than two maunds are of necessity taken to 

«pieces on the road at great hazard and inconvenience. . , ‘ Let 
every merchant, therefore, he quaintly concludes his dissertation on 
packing, ‘make up his goods into parcels of two full bazar maunds 

‘each, and let him have with him apparatus for fixing two of such 

parcels across a bullock’s saddle,” 

His energy in this direction met, happily, with immediate 
reward, The Government of India approved his scheme, 
and he had the gratification, while Resident at Nepal, of 
seeing an immense development of our trade with that coun- 
try, and in 1891 the Nepalese exports and imports had 
grown from Rs. 3,000,000 in 1831 to a trade with British 
India alone of over Rs, 33,000,000. It was some years 
later, when he had returned to the Himalayas in a private 
capacity, as a scholar, that, in „his. pleasant retreat at Darji- 
ling, he conceived the idea of a European colonisation 
‚of the Himalayan borders. He urged the rearing of the 
more costly of the sub-tropical plants under European 





* About 160 pounds avoirdupois, 
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supervision, and singled out tea-planting as the most suitable 
of these ; and although the enterprise was very tardily taken 
up, it is to his valuable suggestions, backed up by practical 
experiments on his own account, that we owe the fact that 
in the year 1896, four hundred tea plantations were in exist/ 
ence in the Darjiling district with five millions sterling invested 
in them. His plans for agricultural settlements in the hills 
by Europeans, by means of - which he foretold that India would 
defythe world, have, however, owing doubtless to the cheapness 
of native labour, which renders it impossible for Europeans to 
compete with it, not yet been realised. But it is not beyond 
the bounds of probability that in some not very distant 
future there will be found, in some such scheme, the partial 
solution of -the great Eurasian question which is such a per- 
plexing one at the present day. i : 

But it is as the champion of Vernacular education that 
Brian Hodgson was most conspicuous to the Indian world 
during the first twenty years of his service, when a fierce 
controversy raged on the subject, those in favour of English 
being headed by Lord Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
and the other side by John Russell Colvin, Henry Thoby 
Prinsep and Horace Hayman Wilson. Into this controversy 
Hodgson threw himself heart and soul on the side of the 
orientalists, and declared that if “ the education of the Indian 
peoples were to become a reality, it must be conducted neither 
in English nor in the classical languages of India, but in the 
living vernaculars of each province.” 

Macaulay’s famous minute for a time decided the question, 
although Hodgson, nothing daunted, replied to it in two 
letters to the Friend of Judia, in which he traversed the major 
premiss of Macaulay’s argument, which assumed that, to quote’ 
his words, “ we have to educate a people who cannot-at present 
be educated by means of their mother tongue,” an assumption 
which Hodgson declared to be unfounded, and he reiterated 
his conviction that, “ if any scheme of public-instruction were 
really to reach the Indian peoples, it must take as its basis 
their mother tongues,” The controversy ended, in Sir W, W, 
Hunter's opinion, in a complete triumph for the orientalists, 

“ Ofthe four million pupils,” he says, “in Indian schools and colleges 
recognised by the State in the last year of Hodgson’s life, three and a 
~ half millions * were receiving education entirely in the vernacular, and 
the remainder partly in the vernacular and partly inthe English 
language. This was the result for which Hodgson began fo labour as 
a young man of thirty- five, and which he saw accomplished at the age 

of ninety-four.” Vy f ; - 
` It now remains to touch briefly on the attainments of this 
remarkable man àsa scholar, As a student of Buddhism his 
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researches were more exhaustive than those of, perhaps, any 
other labourer in the same field, and won for him from Mr. 
.Austine Waddell; the title of e the father of -modern critical 
istudy of Buddhist doctrine,” while his great but generous rival, 

Csoma de Körös wrote of him: “Mr. Hodgson’s illustrations 
of the literature and origin of the Buddhists form a wonder- 
ful combination of knowledge on a new subject with the deep- 
est philosophical speculations, and will astonish the neon 
of Europe.” 

He was the largest and most munificent collector of manus¢ripts? 
ancient texts, and vernacular tracts that ever went to India.* He 
was also an erudite student of the new materials which he’ thus 
collected, nor did the originality of his conclusions less impress 
his contemporaries than the stores. of buried learning whichthe brought 
to light. Having gathered together his data and used ‘them so far 
as his hard-earned leisure allowed, he handed them over to the learned 
Societies of India and Europe in trust for scholars who could bring 
to their investigation the final processes of modern research, His 
magnificent liberality enriched not only the British Museum, the India 
Office Library, and the Asiatic Societies in Great Britain and in 
India, but also ‘the Institute of France and the Society Asiatique de 
Paris with treasures which have not even yet been a ct ex: 
plored. 

As a naturalist his contributions to the Asiatic Society’ ‘were 
both numerous and valuable, and in his special line, . ‘ornitho- 
logy, he attained to the highest rank. How much more he 
might have done for science and philosophy had he remained 
to carry on his researches in India, can only be guessed by 
those who are capable of appreciating the energy. of the, 
man; but unfortunately his wife’s health proved unequal to 
the Indian climate, and he left this country in 1858 and re- 
turned to England for good, There he entirely regained his, 
health, and for thirty-six years enjoyed, with one sad break, the. 
pleasures afforded by home ties and congenial society, for which, 

as is shown in some of his letters, he had so often yearned’ 
in the days of his solitude in Nepal ; and it was not until-he, 
had attained the great age of ninety- “four that death terminated. 
his interesting and useful career. The perseverance and. industry’ 
with which during his whole life he pursued the most -recondite, 
studies ; the varied nature of his atttainments ; the thoroughness. 
he imported into everything to which he put his hand; 

the integrity and amiability of his character, all tend to. make 
him, whether regarded as diplomatist,- administrator, scholar, 
or simply as a man, one of the most SONE and beautiful 
fc ‘es in Anglo- -Indian History. , 
koe 


Sere of the Budd hist Sanskrit MSS. in the University Library, > 
ambridge (Ed 1883), Preface, p. vii, by Mr, Cecil aii M: os whom 
I have to thank for much kind aid. 








ART. X.—SERPENT WORSHIP 1N INDIA. 


ELICS of ancient serpent-worship are to be found through- 
out peninsular India; but this peculiar cult is essen- 
tially aboriginal, and is foreign alike to the Aryans and the 
Dravidians, There is no evidence to show that the early 
Dravidians ever were serpent-worshippets. While the Dravi- 
dians were occupying the countries between the sea coast and 
the Vindhya mountafhs, the Northern parts of India were 
still inhabited by certain aboriginal tribes, among whom the 
prevailing form of worship was that of the Wagas. It was at 
this time that the first imigration of the Aryans into ‘India 
took place, The solar race of the Aryans, mentioned in the 
Ramayana, entered India by the upper valley of the Indus, 
They were’ a pure and unmixed race, and it was repugnant. to. 
their feelings to mingle with the serpent worshipping abori- 
gines, whom they looked down upon as Dasyas, and with whom 
they refused to have anything todo. Hence neither the Vedas 
nor any of the earlier Sanskrit writings contain any informa- 
tion about serpents or serpent-worship, Even in the Rama- 
yana, where some slight references to the Nagas occur, they are 
given no prominence whatever. Subsequently, however, we 
find another migration of the Aryans into India, that of the 
heroes of the Mahabharata, otherwise known as the lunar race, 
They were a much less pure race than the solar, and they did 
not scruple so‘much to mix with the serpent-worshippers. 

In the Mahabharata, we-find the following highly interesting 
account of the Nagas. The Riski Kasyapa, much pleased at 
the disinterested devotion of his two wives, Kadru and Vina- 
tha, asked them to demand of him any gift they would most 
like to have. Thereupon Kadru expressed a strange desire 
to ‘become the mother of a thousand Nagas, while Vinatka 
desired to be blessed with only two children equalling the 
thousand ‘children of Kadru in name and fame. The longings 
‘of the fair ones being granted, Kasyapa went his way to the 
mountains to do penance, In due course, the two wives became 
pregnant, and, to the surprise of all, brought forth as many 
eggs respectively as they were promised children. These eggs 
were carefully preserved ‘by the mothers. ` After the lapse ol 
a long period, Kadvu’s eggs gave birth to a thousand serpents. 
which afterwards attained a singular distinction in Hindu tradi. 
tion. But the two eggs belonging to Vinatka still remained a 
‘they were without showing any signs of breaking. She h 
already waited for five hundred years. It was a period long 
enough to exasperate anyone. She, therefore, seized one oi 
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the eggs, and gently broke it open, when out flew, in all his 
glory, the great bird Aruna, He seemed annoyed beyond 
measure at being brought to the light of the world before his 
appointed time. Knowing that his own mother was the cause 
of this misfortune, he pronounced upon her a bitter curse that 
she should be enslaved by Kadru, But when he saw how 
miserably she would, in consequence thereof, have to rue her 
_fate, he consoled her with the hope that, if she abstained from 
repeating the same experiment on the other egg also, she 
would be freed from the.bondage byshis brother who was yet 
to be born. Thereupon he flew up to heaven, where he 
afterwards distinguished himself as the charioteer of Surya, the 
sun. Some .years later, a dispute arose between Aadru and 
‘Vinatha as to the colour of Indra’s horse, Uchaisrava. The 
former maintained that it had a spot on the tail ; but the latter 
denied the statement and they agreed that the vanquished 
party should become the other’s slave, It then transpired that 
' Vinatha was in the right. Knowing this, Kadru was seized 
with despair, and requested her children that some one of them 
should go and form into a black spot on the tail of Uchaisrava. 
The Nagas at first declined to do so dishonest a deed, where- 
upon Kadru, becoming enraged, pronounced a curse upon her 
children that they would be consumed by fire. At the critical 
juncture Karkotaka, observing the great mental pain of his 
mother, readily : came to her rescue, and, doing her will, not 
ny saved her from calumny, but also made poor Vinatha her 
Slave. ° É 
In the meantime Vxatha's egg broke open, giving birth to 
the great king of birds, Garuda. As he grew up, he came to 
know of the deceit practised on his mother by Kadru and her 
“son; and that moment the hatred for the serpents which has 
subsequently rendered itself so proverbial became implanted 
in his heart. In every possible way he tried to induce the 
serpents to free his mother from bondage, but in vain. “At 
length he plainly asked them what he could do in order to 
please them. And, being told to get them the elixir of im- 
mortality from the devas, he went up to heaven, and, aftera 
hard and severe fight with the latter, succeeded at last in secur- 
ing the elixir, Coming back to the earth and placing it before 
the serpents, he obtained the freedom of his mother. The 
serpents, who had gone for their bath before partaking of the 
antrita, were however deprived of it by Vishnu, who quietly 
went away with it before they returned. What happened after 
this bitter disappointment to the snakes, isa long story. We 
are told that the Nagas all migrate into the nether regions, or 
pathalam, to a separate world known as the Nagalocam-Sesha, 
or Sri Ananta. There the most pious and famous among them 
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is chosen to be the bed on which Vishnu: reposes. He is 
represented with a thousand heads with which he'is-said to 
form a canopy over Vishnu’s head, It is interesting that, while 
one of the most renowned of the serpent race serves for 
Vishnu’s bed, the king of birds, whose hatred for serpents is 
proverbial, is employed by the great god to ride upon. 

Later on in the Mahabharata we find the Pandavas, and 
especially Avjoona, continually coming in contact with the 


-Nagas. The first of these occasions seems to be the burning of 


Kandtava, in which the serpent Thakshaka plays an impor- 
tant part. During the banishment of the Pandavas, Arjoona 
marries the daughters of two Naga chieftains. And the whole 
narrative of the Nagas is continued with great interest till 
Janamejaya, in order to avenge the foul murder of his father by 
Thakshaka, undertook the great sacrifice for the extirpation of 
the serpents, The work of destruction went on unchecked, 
but was at length stopped through the intervention of Astika,- 
a nephew of Vasuki. After this event it is not until 6gr B.C. 
that we hear of a Maga Dynasty on the throne of Magadha. 
Under the reign of the sixth of the race, Buddha was born, 
and in connection with Buddhism some further light is 
thrown upon serpent-worship. 

The Buddhists may be said to be essentially a serpent-wor- 
shipping race. With regard to this point, Mr. Fergusson says: 
“ No race ever permanently adopted Buddhism who had not 
previously been serpent-worshippers,” Although this state- 
ment is not to be taken without qualification, yet it is true to a 
very great extent. When the Buddhists were hard pressed in 


* argument by a certain ruler of the Punjab, Nagaraja hastened ` 


to the rescue, proclaiming to the world that the words uttered 
by Sakyamuni were heard and noted down carefully by the 
Nagas, from whom he said he had again received them. After 
the decline of Buddhism rose those two great classes into 
which the whole Hindu race, broadly speaking, may now be, 
divided. These are the Sazvites and the Vatshnavites. The 
Vaishnava faith descended from a group of faiths in which the 
serpent always played an important part. The eldest branch 
of the family was the Naga worship pure and simple. Vishnu, 
as we have already noticed, reposes on Seska. And, again, 
according to the Bhagavatam, it was with the-assistance of the 
serpent Vasuki that the ocean was churned and Aszrita ob- 
tained, There does not seem to be any trace of serpent wor- 
ship mixed up with the first form of faith above mentioned, 
namely Sazvaism, True, Siva is represented as holding a 
cobra, and the serpent is often twisted round his neck and with 
his.hair. But there it is an implement of terror, not an abject 
of worship, As the destroyer, Siwa is represented with every- 
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thing that can add to the terrible, In his hands the serpent is 
only a sword, or the trident, and the chaplet of skulls contri- 
butes only to overawe and impress the beholder. It is only 
ihe common earthly serpent, taught to do the will of its mas- 
ter, Occasionally, however, the serpent does appear in a more 
religious aspect in connection with this form of faith. For 
instance, in many a Saiva temple the hood of the serpent is 
represented as forming a canopy over the Zagan., But in such 
cases the Wage always appears ina markedly subordinate 
character, so that we are quite justified ip believing that the 
object of the Saivztes was to represent the Nagas as doing 
homage to Siva, 

At the present day serpent worship exists more conspicuous- 
ly in Southern India than anywhere else. In Ceylon, perhaps, 
there is a great admixture of this form of worship. ‘The three 
or seven-headed Vaga is there found adorning almost every 
sacred spot. Snake stones found in Southern India are gene- 
rally in sets of three. The first of these is a male, the second a 
female, and the third consists of two intertwined, representing 
the children of the first two. They most abound within and 
around Jaina temples. In Mysore amongst the Jaina remains 
is the figure of a naked woman with a serpent twining round 
her right thigh. South Canara contains one of the most note- 
worthy serpent temples, The temple itself is without any 
architectural ‘pretentions, being built entirely of laterite. The 
image is shapeless ; the locality extremely wild and feverish, ` 
But in spite of this, during the December festival, great many 
persons resort thither; In the Madura temple, between the 
images of Hanuman and Garuda, stands one of the seven- 
headed Nagas richly jewelled and under a splendid canopy, 
The two gold statues of the seven-headed Waga at Srirangam 
are even larger than those at Madura. In the Southern district 
of Travancore is a finely sculptured serpent temple, and in the 
bed of a river opposite there rises a tall rock known as pämpu- 
para, with a shining band suggestive of a serpent’s body. We 
understand that snakes are kept in Guzerat, both as objects 
of worship and to destroy rats. No Hindu ever kills a serpent 
willingly. Should one be killed in his vicinity by a Mahome- 
dan, or any other alien religionist, they remove its body, put a 
piece of copper money in its mouth, and with deep veneration 
burn it in order to avert the apprehended evil, 

A snake festival has none of the elements of Brahmanism in 
it. No Brahman acts as priest in any serpent temple. The 
wofshippers bathe, mark their forehead with red colour, and 
go to the place where cobras are known to live, The sacred 
stones there are anointed, and offerings also are made to them. 
Small new earthen saucers, filled with milk, are left by the 
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stones, or nèar snake holes, if any, and if the snakes appear 
and drink, it is esteemed a most fortunate circumstance. The 
worshippers also take a little earth from near the snake holes, 
It is supposed to act as a marvellous remedy for such diseases 
as leprosy, &c., and to remove the barrenness of woman, 
Persons who have made vows sometimes perform the ceremony 
known as Angapradikshanam, or rolling round the temple. It 
is performed with great rapidity, fury and vociferation. In 
Madura there is a certain sect of people who undertake to per- 
form as proxies on payment of.a certain fixed sum. 

Naga stones, properly erected, ought to be built on a stone 
platform facing the rising sun. They are placed under the 
shade of two pepul trees, avayal, wedded together by a cere- 
mony as in the case of human beings. A neem and a wood- 
apple form living witnesses of the wedding, The expenses 
required for this ceremony are too great for -men of ordinary 
wealth, so that very often the ceremony is dispensed with and~ 
only one Zepul tree is ‘used. No Hindu points to a serpent 
noe lest the finger so pointed should wither from off the 

and, 

P, SHANKUNNY, B.A: 


` ART. XI.—HOOGHLY PAST AND PRESENT. 
(Continued from the Calcutta Review for January 1894), 
THE HOOGHLY MUNICIPALITY, 


OOGHLY, as we have seen, was almost in a state of 
nature before it was settled by the Portuguese, the site 
of the town that afterwards arose, being for the most part 
covered with jungles and marshes, It «was by reclaiming the 
jungles and filling up the marshes, that these foreigners laid 
the foundations of their settlement. The merchants who first 
came to the place to dispose of their cargoes, built mere 
sheds of bamboos for their temporary residence. With the 
increase of their trade, the bamboo sheds were replaced by 
brick-built houses, Of these buildings, the greater part were 
-used for the storage of merchandise, and a few only for pur- 
poses of habitation. Sdtgdon was then the main centre of 
trade, but it was rapidly declining. The Saraswati having 
begun to be silted up, communications by large boats and 
larger vessels were becoming increasingly difficult, owing to 
which the once-flourishing trade* of the place was consider- 
ably affected. The Portuguese, taking advantage of this state 
of things, tried to divert the trade to their own settlement, 
andin this they were eminently successful. This diversion 
of trade fromthe imperial port was one of the’ grounds after- 
wards urged by the Moghul Viceroy of Bengal for attacking 
Hooghly and turning the Portuguese out of the Province, 
Hooghly continued to prosper under the parental care 
of _the new settlers, and its fame soon spread far and 
wide. The settlement, as we have already shown, was 
made somewhere in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
when the first and foremost of the four “Great Moghuls,” Akbar, 
was on the throne. The necessary permission having been 
given by the provincial Chief, the Portuguese lost.no time in 
availing themselves of it by creating a permanent settlement, 
The town which they built probably extended from the nor- 
thern limit of the present circuit-house{ to the southern 
border of the present Joraghat (double ghat). It is certain 
that they had no land higher up the river, and it is almost 
equally certain that they had none lower down, except, per- 
haps, the quarter known as Haldartuli. As this part of Bengal 


* See Kabikankan’s Chandi. s 
` + Vide Chapter I. = 

f This building stands on the boundary-line which separates Bandel 
from Keota. ` 
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was then anything but safe, the Portuguese thought it prudent 
to take steps for the protection of their settlement, and, ac- 
cordingly, with the permission ‘of the Moghul Viceroy, they 
built a fort and dug a moat round three sides of the tow 
the fourth being protected by the river, so that, when the moat 
was filled, as it was daily by the tidal waters, the settlement 
assumed the aspect of a small island. ‘The fort had been built 
previous to 1585, the year in which the place was visited by 
the English traveller, Ralph Fitch, 

As the fame of Hooghly began to eclipse that of Sdtgdon, 
the Moghul Governor who had his headquarters at the lat- 
ter place, built a castle in the néw town and garrisonéd 
it with Moghul soldiers, In 1603, it would seem, this 
castle was captured by the Portuguese and its garrison killed 
toa man. Itis probable that the Moghul soldiers, or the 
Governor of Sdtgdon, were much to blame, otherwise the 
Great Moghul, Akbar, whose reign was one continued series. 
of successes, would not have allowed the Portuguese to go 
unpunished, As a matter of fact, they were not disturbed 
either in the reign of that Emperor or in that of his son, 
Jehangir. Hooghly rose to be the principal seat of commerce 
in this part of Bengal, and attracted people from all quarters. 
The Portuguese came in large numbers, some from Goa and 
some from the mother-country, . Thus, in course of time, the 
number of Europeans alone came greatly fo exceed ten 
thousand. Though the trade was principally carried on by 
water, still thts town possessed almost all. the advantages of 
lands within municipal bounds. There were good roads for 
the convenience of passengers and equally good drains for the 
discharge of surplus water. Indeed, sanitation appears to have 
made a fair progress, and the general health of the towns-people 
was far from bad. Asa matter of-fact, we hear of no epidemic 
having broken out during the whole period the Portuguese 
held it. And not only sanitation, but what is called supreme 
law,* to wit, the safety of the inhabitants, was duly pro- 
vided for, There were night-guards who were not allowed 
to sleep over their duty as some of them now do. Though the 
surrounding villages now and then suffered from the ravages 
of robbers, Hooghly itself was seldom the scene of such dis- 
turbances, The only oppression which the natives suffered 
was from the Portuguese themselves, and this was sometimes 
very unjust and arbitrary. Even the serious matter of religion 
was interfered with, and not unfrequently people were forci- 
bly converted to Christianity, against the spirit of its teachings, 

The Portuguese at Hooghly reached the acme of their powér 


and affluence in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


. ® Salus populi suprema lex. 
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But their fall was as sudden in its occurrence as it was terrible 
in its consequences, This event took place, .as we have al- 
ready stated,* in 1632. The town was destroyed and with it 
the Portuguese trade in Bengal became a memory of the past. 

The offices were removed from Sátgáon to Hooghly which 
became the chief port, if not the only port, of the western arm 
of the Ganges, Thus, as a matter of fact, the prosperity of 
the town was not much affected by its change of masters. A 
Fouzdar was appointed to keep the country under check and 
control, and he fixed his head-quarters at Hooghly. This officer 
was liberally paid, and possessed considerable powers, In 
fact, he was only second to the Chief Governor of Sircar Sát- 
gáon, The Portuguese fort having been demolished, another 
fort was built by the Mcghuls for the protection of the town. 

Close to the fort were the private palace and gafdens of the 
Fouzdar. These works occupied the ground extending from 
>the deep ditch to the west of the Post-office buildings right 

up to the place on which the present jail stands. 

Shortly after the expulsion of the Portuguese, the English 
came to Hooghly for purposes of trade, but they were not 
allowed to build a factory until the year 1644, The Dutch also 
arrived about the same time, -but they soon removed to the 
neighbouring village of Chinsura} and established there their 
settlement, which they afterwards strongly fortified, The north 
gate of their fort stood somewhere on the land which adjoins 
the Joraghat. The Dutch drove as brisk a trade at Chin- 
sura as the English did at Hooghly, and as both these 
nations were remarkable for commercial enterprise} they re- 
ceived great encouragement at the hands of the Mogul Gover- 
nors. But though the town did not suffer in point of trade by 
the expulsion of Portuguese, there was some falling off in a, 
sanitary point of view. , The roads were no longer kept as neat 
and clean as they had been during the time of the Portuguese, 
nor were the drains properly looked after. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that sanitation was not altogether neglected, and 
this is best proved by the fact that during the Mogul sway, the 
townsfolk did not suffer from epidemics, nor was there much 
sickness in the land. True to their instinct, the Mogul officers 
never attempted European cleanliness in their persons, or 
European neatness in the places they lived in or governed: 
But there was one important improvement which the town 
owed the Moguls. This was its division into eighteen polul- 


* Vide Chapter I. 

+ The philosophic historian of the Aurofean Settlements | în the East 
tand West Indies, ihe Abbe Raynal, describes Chinsura as a suburb of 
Hooghly. 

t Commerce raised Holland from her morasses, and Venice from her 
canals. Chinsura was the chief trade-mart of the Dutch i in Bengal. 
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las,* or wards, some of which are traceable even in the present 
day. 

With the loss of Moslem supremacy in Bengal, Hooghly 
was cast quite in the shade. In January 1757 it was captured 
and sacked by the English, This terrible mishap gave the 
death-blow to its pride and prosperity. Calcutta was establish- 
ed as the seat of Government, and all the public offices were 
removed there. Hooghly thus fell into sad insignificance, 
True, it continued to be the residence of the Fouzdar, ‘but it 
lost its former importance, Even that office was at last abolish- 
ed in 1793T, and in 1795 the- Hooghly district was formed. 
With its formation into a district, Hooghly regained some of 
its former importance, though it was a mere trifle in com- 
parison with what it had been before. An officer was appoint- 
ed, who exercised the functions of both Judge and Magistrate, 
the revenue jurisdiction remaining, as before, with the Collector 
of Burdwan, Though the town became the head-quarters 
of the district, it but ill deserved that honour, to such a low 
state it had fallen. Indeed, it was anything but a respectable- 
looking town, The Judge-Magistrate described it in 1814 as “a 
small straggling town,” and, what was more to be regretted, it 
was anything but secure. The authorities soon adopted 
suitable measures for improving this deplorable state of things. 
The Government passed Regulation XIII in 1813, and thus 
sowed the first seeds of. Municipal Government in Bengal. Under 
its provisions the inhabitants of towns were empowered to 
make better proyision for watch and ward, and for the pro- 
tection of their property. As Hooghly needed such a law, it 
was introduced into it early in June the following year. Sixty 
Chowkidars were appointed to the two main sections, Bali and 
Gholeghat, into which the town was divided, and as they were 
‘only too earnest and careful in the discharge of their duties, 
the sleepless gentlemen of the night found their palmy days 
numbered. The Magistrate reported that since the establish- 
ment of the Chowkidars, there had been no robberies or 
even thefts, 

The Regulation of 1813 was certainly. a wholesome law, 
but the procedure prescribed in it was not equally happy, 
At any rate, serious defects were found in its working, 
and it was deemed absolutely necessary to remedy them. 
Accordingly, Regulation XII} was passed in 1816 which 


* The town has now been extended to the northern limit of the village 
of Mir-Kala, and the number of Mokullas increased to thirty-seven. 

+ Mr. Morley, however, says that the Fouzdars were abolished in 1781. 
The Administration of Justice, 1858, p. 51, 
f t T Regulation was a little modified by Regulations VII of 1817 and 

II of 1821. ` ; 
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besides - remedying those defects, laid down, for the first 
time, rules for conservancy, lighting and other municipal pur- 
poses. About this time, Mr. C. D. Smyth, whose name has 
justly become a household word in this part of Bengal, joined 
the District as its judicial and executive Head, and it is to 
him that Hooghly owes many of the improvements which still 
live to tell their own tale. But as Mr. Smyth was engaged 
in other matters in the first few years of his rule, none of these 
improvements date from a period anterior to the year 1823, in 
which a calamitous flood ravaged this’ part of the Province. 
In fact, it was this disastrous visitation which gave a strong 
Impetus to his mind, and mainly led to his initiating the 
reforms which he had so much at heart. He looked about 
for funds, and finding to his satisfaction that the town duties 
levied under Regulation X of 1810 showed a surplus, he took 
some two thousand rupees out of them, and spent the amount 
5n the improvement of the town. But he did not stop here.’ 
[n fact, this was only the beginning, and, as the measure elicited 
graise from the higher authorities, it was followed up, until 
in 1829 the town assumed a very respectable appearance. In 
that year nearly five thousand rupees were spent, and as Mr, 
Smyth was also a thorough man of business, the money was laid 
jut to the best advantage. The public road near the Collector- 
ite was widened ; the Civil Court tank, the’Pipalpati tank and 
some other tanks were excavated, trees were planted by the 
sides of the roads, and some of the roads themselves were 
metalled with brick. The handsome masonry-ghat which 
bears the familiar, but not the less honoured, name of Smyth 
was built in the same year, The old circuit-house also dates 
from about the same time. 

n While these improvements were being made in the town, 
down came like a bolt from the blue-the order of the Govern- 
ment of India discontinuing “ the further appropriation of the 
surplus town duties to purposes of public improvement ;” dis- 
solving the local committees and placing their duties in the 
hands of the Magistrate. Thus the noble work which Mr, 
Smyth had taken in hand and in which he had made consider. 
able progress, had suddenly to be stopped, and it is, therefore, 
no wonder that we hear no more of municipal matters until 
1837, when a change for the better. came over the aspect of 
affairs, 

By Regulation XV of that year, the maximum Chowkidari 
assessment under Regulation XII of 1816 was raised to Rs. 2, 
ind the principle of applying the surplus collections to im~ 
provements in the town was re-affirmed. Two fire engines’ 
vere purchased from Calcutta in this. year. The work which 
aad to be stopped towards the close of the year 1829, was 

VoL, CIV.] 24 
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resumed with re-doubled vigour,.and the result was that 
Hooghly as well as Chinsura soon presented “an appearance’ 
of neatness and regularity not often observable in the towns of 
the Lower Provinces.” But the work of improvement was not, 
yet complete, notwithstanding the progress which had been 
already made. Some parts of the town were still overgrown 
with jungle and contained many stagnant pools which required 
to be filled up at once. The river, moreover, was subject to 
contamination from corpses and carcases and the dirty con- 
tents of conservancy Carts which used to be constantly thrown 
atid emptied into it. l 
The offices of Judge and Magistrate having been separa- 
ted* by this time, Mr, E. A. Samuells was placed in charge 
of the executive department. This officer was a worthy suc- 
cessor of Mr. Smyth in the Magistracy, and gave his heart 
and soul to the work he was entrusted with. Owing to the 
- increase of Chowkidari tax by Regulation XV of 1837, collec- 
tions could not be made with ease and punctuality. The 
Chowkidars grumbled for the arrears into which their pay 
had fallen, and the safety of the town was jeopardised, At this 
juncture some leading men of the place came forward and 
offered to take the collections into their own hands, guarantee- 
ing the full amount of the existing assessment. The Magis- 
trate, Mr. Samuells, approving of this system of local self-gov- 
ernment, reported their offer to Government for sanction, and, 
on this being granted, called a public meeting of the inhabitants 
onthe 5th June, 1840. The meeting was a great success; 
and a committee consisting of nine members was appointed 
to take into consideration measures for the Municipal manages 
ment of the towns of Hooghly, Chinsura and Chandernagore: 
Baboo Roma Prosad Roy, who afterwards so highly distin- 
guished himself in the Sadar Dewani Adalat, and Syed Kera- 
mat Ali, the recognised head of the Mahomedan- community; 
took part in the proceedings. The Meeting, indeed, may be 
said to mark an epoch if the annals of the Municipal Govern- 








* x This was certainly a move in the right direction, Dr. Adam Smith 
very properly observes: “When the Judicial is united to the Executive 
power, it is scarcely possible that justice should not frequently be sacrificed 
to what is vulgarly called politics The persons entrusted with the 
great interests of the State may even without any corrupt views sometimes 
imagine it necessary to sacrifice to those interests the rights of a private 
man, But upon theimpartial administration of justice depends the liberty 
of every individual, the sense which he has of his own security. In order 
to make every individual feel himself perfectly secure in the possession of 
every right which belongs to him, it is not only necessary that the judicial), 
should be separated from the executive power, but that it should be 
rendered as much as possible independent ofthat power.” Wealth *f 
Nations, Book, V; Chap. I, Part II. See also Sir Richard Garth’s 
A few plain; Truths about India. : me St = ee 
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ment of Hooghly. The Committee, appointed at it, elected 
Syed Keramat Ali as President, and Baboo Eshan Chundra 
Banerjee of the Education Department as Honorary Secretary. 
This being done, they requested the Magistrate to make over 
to them the full control of the conservancy, collecting and 
Chowkidari establishments, and to appoint a writer “todo 
the drudgery.” Butas the Magistrate was not legally com- 
petent to grant such request, the Committee was placed in an 
entirely false position. In the meantime, the President and the 
members quarrelled over the appointment of a Bukshee, and 
the result was that the former threw up his appointment, when 
Moulvie Akbar Shah, one of the members, was appointed Pre- 
sident in his place. To add to the confusion, the people, mis- 
taking the real object of the meeting of the 5th of June, took it 


to be a preliminary to fresh taxation, and threw every possi- - 


ble obstacle in the way of the Committee.’ Thus, as a 
matter of fact, nothing of real importance had been done, 
when, in September 1841, the term of one year for which the 
Committee had been appointed expired. 

Considering the untoward circumstances with which the 
Committee had all along struggled, there seemed to be little 
probability of its being elected a second time, but, as good for- 
tune would have it, it was re-elected in February 1842. Its 
first act, after its're-election, was the very proper and sensible 
one of asking the Magistrate to move the Government to 
define more clearly its duties, powers and responsibilities, and 
the éutcome of this request was the passing of Act X of 1842,” 
—the first purely Municipal law, in Bengal, “to make better 
provision for purposes connected with the public health and 
convenience.” By this Act ‘the inhabitants of the town into 
whigh it was introduced were empowered to appoint a Com- 
mittee, and the Committee, so appointed, was empowered to 
impose a tax on houses not exceeditig 5 per cent, on their 
annual value. The details of the working of the Act were pro- 
vided for by rules, and the-Government reserved to itself the 
right of dissolving the Committee at any time. Under this Act 
Chandernagore was added to the Municipality, which formerly 
included only Hooghly and Chinsura. The Committee began 
their work in right earnest, but an unforeseen occurrence soon 
presented itself which upset all their plans. In August 1844 
the country was suddenly overtaken by a formidable flood, 
which in violence and the amount of injury done by it was 
second only to the memorable flood of 1823. . Many breaches 
gere made in the Damudar embankments, and the conse- 
hence was that the villages all round were inundated. The 








* This Act was repealed by Act XXVI of 1850. 
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waters reached Chinsura and Hooghly, and filled all the ditches 
and drains. This flood was followed by drought, and the 
drought again was followed by another flood in 1845. 

For some time before that year Mr. G. P. Leycester was’ 
Magistrate, but he soon left the District, making over charge to 
Mr. S. Wauchope. The latter, too, remained only for a short 
time, and we find him succeeded in the next year by Mr. A. 
` Reid. Mr, Wauchope had already distinguished himself as an 

executive officer ; but much greater reputation Was in store for 
him when, in his capacity of Dacoity Commissioner, he suc- 
ceeded in putting down dacoity which had become so very 
dangerous to the peace of the country, The magisterial author- 
ities being busy with more important matters, the Municipal 
administration of the town showed little sign of improvement. 
In fact, this state of things continued till 1856, when the Gov- 
eroment passed Act XX, thereby repealing Act XII of 1816, 
- which had all along been in operation. wee 
By the new Act power was given to the Magistrate to 
determine the number of Chowkidars, with the limitation 
that in no case should it exceed one to every twenty-five 
houses. In the matter of assessment, option was given to 
levy the-tax either according to the circumstances of the 
people, or according to the value of their holdings, But before 
the authorities had had time to put this Act into working 
order, the Sepoy Mutiny broke out and spread from one 
end of Hindystan to the other, At this time Mr. F. R. Coc- 
kerell was the Magistrate of Hooghly. Fully alive, as he-was, 
to the danger which was hanging over the British Empire, he 
did not forget the ordinary duties of his office. Nay, he even 
found time to look after the improvement of the town. As_ 
Hooghly stood in need of a Strand Road, he made up his mind 
to construct one, and at once commenced work which had’ad- 
vanced far towards completion when the exigencies of Govern- 
ment service compelled Mr. Cockerell to leave the district, 
making over charge to Lord Ulick Browne. Only the finishing 
touch, as it were, had to be put to the work by the latter officer, 
and yet, taking the whole credit to himself, he put up a comme- 
moration stone bearing his own name and that of the Jailor. 
The Strand Road is certainly a valuable acquisition to the 
town, for, besides affording considerable facilities for locomo- 
tion and transit, it bas added much to its beauty and 
symmetry, But, unfortunately, since the construction of the 
splendid Jubilee bridge over the river at Gholaghat, it has 
‘been wearing away, and it is apprehended that, unless preveng 
tive measures are taken, it will be swept away altogether in @ 
course of a few years. In this state of things it behoves b 
the Magistrate and: the Municipal Chairman to make every p 
sible effort to check the further encroachment of the river, 
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Hitherto, no attempt had been miade to reduce municipal 
administration toa system. But, as years rolled on, such a 
system became necessary, and, accordingly, in 1864, the Bengal 
Council passed Act ILI, which was the frs? attempt in that 
direction. This Act was introduced in Hooghly in the follow- 
ing year, when luckily the Magistracy was in the hands of Mr. 
R. V. Cockerell, a worthy brother of Mr. F. R. Cockerell; The 
Cockerells have done yeoman’s service to the district, and 
it is only just and proper that their names should be held in 
grateful remembrance, As under the Act the Magistrate was 
to be the Chairman, Mr, Cockerell formed a Council of his 
own, and, with the assistance of his co-adjutors, proceeded to 
supply the wants of the town. But nothing could be done 
without money. Accordingly, assessment operations were set 
in motion. Baboo Romesh Chundra Mookerjee, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as Darogah, was the officer selected for this 
purpose ; but unfortunately his proceedings caused great dis- 
satisfaction. That the hardship was keenly feltis evidenced 
by the heavy arrears which were found to be due at the end of 
the year. The demand for the year was Rs. 28,000 and odd, 
but the amount actually realised did not come up to Rs, 22,000, 

While assessment was busily going on, the Magistrate put 
his hand to a work of public utility. This was the making of 
a road from the. Hooghly Railway Station to the side of 
the river at Baboogunge. Some portions of the private lands 
which fell in the road were purchased, and some portions given 
free of charge by their owners, The work was commenced in 
1865, but although it was continued without intermission, it was 
not completed before 1868. The Chairman’s report of the 2nd 
June 1866 shows that in the year under review more -than 
twelve thousand rupees had been spent on the road. Indeed, it 
cost in round numbers eighteen thousand rupees. But, heavy ° 
as the cost was, the road is certainly a.very valuable acquisition 
to the town. Indeed, as far as road-making goes, the Cockerell 
brothers might well vie with Mr. D. C. Smyth who was the 
first to make some good roads in the station which still testify 
ta the deep interest he took in its amelioration and advance. 
ment. Mr. R. V. Cockerell carried out some other works of 
civic improvement, but that for which he is best known, and 
which very properly bears his name, is the splendid road we 
have spoken of above, 

Mr. Cockerell left the district for good in 1870, when Mr. F. H. 
Pellew took his place in the Magistracy and the Municipality. 
In that year was passed Act VIII, which provided for the 
ippgintment, dismissal and maintenance of village Chowkidars, 
This Act underwent some modifications in subsequent years,” 


* By Acts I of 1871 and 1886 
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but the main provisions have remained unaltered up tothe 
present time. In 1871 fever raged very violently in the dis- 
trict, and as subsoil, humidity and obstructed drainage were con- 
sidered to be its proximate causes, the Hooghly and Burdwan 
Drainage Act* was passed. But, beyond passing the Act, no 
noteworthy attempt would seem to have been made to intro- 
duce a better system of drainage. In fact, as far as the town 
is concerned, its drainage is still anything but good. But it is 
gratifying to observe that the Municipality has at last warmed 
up to its duty, and has made a survey and measurement of the 
town in view ofa better drainage scheme ; and it is needless to 
say, the sooner the scheme is put into operation the better. 

In 1872, when Sir George Campbell was in charge of the 
Government of Bengal, ‘a census was taken of the whole pro- 
vince, and it was found that the population of the Hooghly 
Municipality amounted to 67,538, showing a decrease of more 
than 2,500 souls from that of 1837. This fact is alone suffi-, 
cient to show that the health of the town, so far from improv- 
ing, had deteriorated, and this conclusion is confirmed by the 
successive reports of the Civil Surgeon. 

_ Act III of 1864 had worked pretty well, but change’ of cir- 
cumstances necessitated an alteration in some of its provisions, 
and accordingly, in 1876, the Bengal Council repealed it, along 
with its subsidiary Acts, by Act V, which was properly styled 
the Mofussil Municipalities Act, Asa supplement to the latter 
Act was passed in 1878 Act VI, which provided for the cons- 
truction and cleansing of latrines i in first class Municipalities. 
These two Acts remained in force till 1884 when they were re- 
pealed by Act III, which is the governing law on the subject. 
This Act which came into force-on the rst August had for its 
object the amendment and consolidation of the law relating—te- 

- Municipalities. The principle of this Act is very different from 

that of the English Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, for while, 

under the latter Act, Municipality means the whole body of the 

Inhabitants of a borough, under the former, the body corporate 

is constituted by the incorporation of the Commissioners only ; 

but since.the introduction of the elective system, the difference 
has to a considerable extent disappeared. Although, as'a 

‘matter of fact, the Commissioners form the body corporate, 

two-thirds of their number being elected by the rate-payers, the 

inhabitants of ‘the Municipality as a body have evidently a 

voice in the Council, , 

In order to understand the general scope ofthe Bengal Act, 
It is necessary to consider what the purposes are to which the 
Municipal fund may be applied, and how they have been pr 
vided for, Those purposes, as stated in section 69, arè“ as 





* Act V of r8¥t. 


vf 
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follows :—r. Construction and improvements of roads, bridges, 
and the like. ‘2, The supply of water, and the lighting and 
watering of roads. 3. The-erection and maintenance of offices 
and other buildings. 4. Other works of public utility for the 
promotion of the health, comfort or convenience of the inhabi- 
tants. 5. The construction and repair of school-houses and 
the like. 6. The establishment and maintenance of hospitals 
and dispensaries. 7.. The promotion of vaccination. 8. The 
maintenance of a fire-engine. 

The Municipal fund is mainly derived from a house-tax® and 
a conservancy tax. The holdings are as$essed according to their 
annual value, which is determined by the gross annual rent for 
which any holding may be reasonably expected to lete} The 
only exemption is in favour of holdings of which the annual 
value is /ess than six rupees.} The prevailing rate of taxation is 





* The principle under which house-tax is asséssed in England is thus 
laid down by J. S, Mill :—‘' When the occupier is not the owner, and does 
not hold ona repairing lease, the rent he pays is the measure of what 
the house costs him ; but when heis the owner, some other measure must 
be sought. A valuation should be made of the house, not at what it would 
sell for, but at what would be the cost of rebuilding it, and this valuation 
might be periodically corrected by an allowance for what it had lost in 
value by time, or gained by repairs and improvements.” Political Econo- 
my, Book V, Chap. HI. : i : 

f This is the right principle ; “but houses not inhabited should not bé 
taxed at all. On the subject of house-tax,-Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
Zions may be advantageously consulted. In that learned work, the father 
of political economists observes :—‘' Houses not inhabited ought to pay 
no tax. A tax upon them would fall altogether upon the proprietor, who 
would thus be taxed for a subject which afforded him neither conveniency 
nor revenue. Houses inhabited by the proprietor ought to be rated, not 
according to the expense which they might have cost in building, but 
according to the rent which an equitable arbitration might judge them 
iikely-to bring, if let toa tenant ” Hook V, Chap. II, p. 355. Edinburgh, 
"1829, A little further on, the author says :— Untenanted houses, 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most districts, exempted frorn it 
by the favour of the assessors.” This is as it should be. It is also worthy 
of remark that, as when a house is rebuilt, improved or enlarged, there is 
a new valuation for purposes of taxation, so by parity of reasoning in the 
event of a house having suffered much from wear and tear of time, there 
should be a new valuation with a view to the reduction of its tax. But 
unfortunately this equitable principle is seldom, if ever, acted upon in 
this Municipality. j . 

Mill very properly observes :—" As incomes below a certain amount 
ought to be exempt from income-tax, so ought houses below a certain 
value from house-tax, on the universal principle of sparing from all taxa- ` 
tion the absolute necessaries of healthful existence.” Political Economy, 
Book V, Chap. IH” Houses being necessaries, they should not be so 
heavily taxed as Juxurdes. Hence, house-tax must from its very nature be 
moderate ; but, unfortunately, for the public, this sound principle is not 
always acted upon. In civilised Greece, even war-tax, which is so very 
hecessaty for the defence of the country, was very moderate. The Abbe 
pRaynal says :— The impost- laid by Aristides on all Greece for the 
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‘not the maximum rate of 714 per cent. allowed by the Act, but 
-634 percent. only. The conservancy tax is a little more than 
half of the house-tax. In 1889-90 the total income was Rs 
‘56,861, but in the next year it fell to Rs. 49,531, and in 1892-93 
it was still less, being Rs. 47,438 only. Thus the average in- 
come may be stated in round numbers at Rs. 50,000 ; and the 
average expenditure also being about the same amount, equi- 
librium is nearly maintained.* This being the state of the 
finances of the Municipality, let us see how it has served the 
purposes for which it has been established and maintained. 

At the outset of British rule in Bengal, the district had no 
road worthy of the name. As for the roads spoken of by the | 
great geographer, they were, as a rule, strips of land set apart 
at the various settlements for the purpose of public trade. 
Metalling and raising were quite unknown, and bridges there 
were only few.{ This state of things continued till Mr. C. D. 
Smyth was appointed to the district.§. Now, what was true. 
of the district in general, was not untrue of the head station, 
This town, too, stood in sad want of roads. But, with the ad- 
. vent of Mr. Smyth, this want was removed to a considerable 
extent. He constructed some good roads, most of which, if 





support of the war against Persia was so moderate, that those who were 
to contribute of themselves called it she happy fortune of Greece! What 
times were these, and what a conntry in which taxes made the happiness 
ofthe people P History of Settlements in the East and West Indies, 
Book XIX. A 

In Chapter V.,of the aforesaid Book V, speaking of /ocal taxes as 
distinguished from general taxes, the author says :—‘ It is an important 
principle, however, that taxes imposed by a local authority, being less 
amenable to publicity and discussion than the acts of the government, 
should always be especial—laid on for some definite service, and not exceed- 
ing the expense actually incurred in rendering the service” He then- 
goes on to say that when, for instance, the tolls on roads or bridges have 
repaid with interest the whole of the expenditure, the road or bridge 
should be thiown open to the general public free of toll. In this connec- 
tion we deem it proper to notice that in this Municipality zø folls are 
levied on roads or bridges. 

* It is observable that while the population increased from 31,177 in 
1890-91 to 33,060 in 1892-93, the number of ratepayers decreased from 
8,406 in 1890-91 to 7,715 in 1802-93 ; and, accordingly, there has been 
some diminution in the income. 

tn Rennell’s Map ‘of the Hooghly district, however, it is shown as 
traversed by roads in every direction, but they were rather tracks set 
apart as roads than roads themselves. 

t Toybnee, p. 105- . ‘ 

. § Even in 1837, the Magistrate remarked that “there was not a single 
road in the district which a European vehicle could traverse, while the 
number passable for hackeries in the rains are lamentably few.” In con- 
nection with road making, we deem it proper to mention the name of 
Baboo Chaku Ram Singh, Zemindar of Bhastara, who at his awn expense 
constructed and also kept in repair an excellent road. from Tribeni to hi 
own village. He also gave Rs, 500 forthe repairs of the Hooghly tow 
roads. 
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not all, are still in existence in some form or other. The 
example set by Mr. Smyth was not lost upon his successors, 
so that Hooghly does not now stand much in need of roads. 


‘In fact, it is ‘almost covered with’ a het-work of roads and 


> 


lanes; and if one or two deficiencies were supplied, it would 
be well-provided so far as road-making goes. 

Besides the Grand Trunk Road, there are the Strand road, 
the Pipalpati road, the Pankhdatuli road, and the Chuck Bazar 
road, all running southwards towards Chinsura. The Bola- 
gore road, which after meeting the Grand Trunk Road, passes 
through Bali and the places to its south, supplies the wants of 
the people residing in the western quarter of the town. Cor- 
responding to these roads which run north and south, there are 
the Jubilee road and the Cockerell road running east and west. 
The Jubilee road has been - recently made, and, as it was con- 
structed during the time when Mr. B. Dé was the Chairman 
of the Municipality, it bears his name. But, as a matter 
of fact, the road was not the work of the Municipality. It was 
constructed by the Railway Company for the easy transit of 
their building materials, and has since been purchased from 
them by the Municipality, which has metalled it. This road 
commences from the. Imambara ferry-ghat and runs up direct 
towards the west, until it meets the Pankhatuli road, whence, 
taking a little turn, it moves on like a huge unwieldy cobra 
before it crosses the Cockerell road, whence it runs direct to- 
wards Chinsura. The Cockerell road is the best in the whole 
station, It lies like a long wide riband, hąving its one end 


‘at the Baboogunge ghat and its other at the Hooghly Rail- 


fr 


way station. It is so straight that even a blind man might 
travel by it without the aid of a guide. At the boundary be- 
tween Hooghly and Chinsura, there is a lane which runs west- 
wards from Joraghat. If this lane were widened into a road 
and made to join the Chadrghata road, it would not only bea 
source of great convenience to people living in that quarter, 
but would add to the beauty and symmetry of the town, The 
Bolagore road extension, which passes through Bali and its 
neighbourhood, also needs to be widened in some places, 
Some of the bye-ways, it is true, are not as good as might be 
wished, but it ts impossible to give general satisfaction in this 
respect. Thus, on the whole, Hooghly cannot be said to stand 
much in need of the means of easy aud convenient locomotion 
and transit. 

But the mere making of roads is not all that is required-of 


a Municipality ; it is equally necessary to maintain them 


in proper order. It is often found that to get a thing is not 
so difficult as to vefaiz it. In the matter of roads, other people 
might learn from the French. Europe of all parts of the world 
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is famous for its roads, and France of all European countries 
stands conspicuous in this respect. French roads are the best 
in the whole world.* Their road-men pay particular attention 
to the roads, and are always vigilant over them. If anything 
goes wrong, they readily set it right, always acting upon the 
maxim of “a stitch in time saving nine.” To construct a 
road is not so difficult as to keep itin order, Good roads 
become bad roads through neglect, while bad roads become 
good roads, if well cared for, French roads are well kept 
in both wet and dry weather. If there is mud in the roads, 
the road-men soon scrape it off, and if there is dust they sweep 
it off. This should be done in every respectable Muhicipality, 
but, as a matter of fact, itis seldom done. We hope, how- 
ever, that in the matter of the maintenance of the roads, the 
Municipal authorities of this town will try to follow the French, 
. and if they need ocular demonstration of the doings of that 
civilized nation, they might satisfy themselves by a glance at” 
their only remaining settlement in Bengal. Bridges there are- 
few in this town, and they are not badly kept. But some hol- 
low places require to be spanned by culverts, for in the rainy 
season locomotion becomes difficult in consequence of the 
overflow of water in them. This want is keenly felt in certain 
parts of Gholeghat and Bali, and I need not say that it should 
be supplied without any further delay. 

Nothing is more conducive to health than pure, wholesome 
water, and it is no exaggeration to say, with the Sanskrit poets, 
that it is Æe itself. That this isso, we need not go far for 
proof, as it is best evidenced in Calcutta which, since the intro- 
duction of water-works, has, from an unhealthy place, been 
turned into almost a sanitarium. But all places do not require 
such works, nor can all places afford to pay for them. Hooghly 
is too poor to bear such an additional charge, and, unfortu-— 
nately for us, we have no Nabob Gunny Meah or Nabob 
Ahsanollah amongst us, Itis true, Mahdrdj4 Durga Charan 
Laha is a native of Chinsura, But, though the Mahdrdja has 
certainly the means, I doubt very much if he has also the 
wish to emulate these benefactors. We are told, however, that 
at a meeting which was held for the purpose he offered to pay 
ten thousand rupees for the proposed works, on condition that 
water should be supplied to the inhabitants free of charge ; but 
where is the remainder of the amount tg come from? It is open 
to question whether such works are absolutely necessary in 
this part’ of the country. Here the water of the river is not 
brackish as in Calcutta, and, except in the rainy months, it 





be See also Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, Book V, Chap. I, pp. 3057, 
300, 
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remains sufficiently pure, requiring no filtering before it can 
be drunk. In this opinion we do not stand unique, as we are 
borne out by the Administration Report of the Municipality 
for the year 1890-91. In that Report it is stated, evidently on 
the authority of the local Civil Surgeon, that the river water 
in this part of the country is mot unwholesome, and that the 
water of the tanks resorted to by the people is also good.“ 
This being the real state of things, and as increase of taxation 
will make the burden intolerable, we may well defer the intro- 
duction of water-works to some future time. For the present, 
as a provision against the impurity of the river water during 
the rains, some additional tanks should, be excavated, which 
should be reserved for drinking purposes only. To force water- 
works upon the pedple when they do not urgently require 
them, would be neither just not proper. We need not remind 
our Chairman, in passing, that, while there was only one meet- 
ing in favour of the scheme, there have been several to protest 
against it. 

Russell in his Diary in the East, observes that wind in Cairo 
means dust, and dust means utter discomfort. Now, what is 
true of that Grand City is also true of many other places in 
the East. Hooghly is not an exception. In the hot season 
dust rises on the least provocation, In such a place, road- 
watering is absolutely necessary, and the Municipal authorities 
too are not remiss in this matter, But unfortunately for the 
general public the watering is not done in the way in which it 
should be done, The fact is that while some favoured spots are 
watered to the consistency of clay,*not a few are left wholly to 
themselves. In this connection, we ought to notice the benefit 
which has been conferred on the Municipality by the present 
Chairman by sinking a large well at Bhutkhdna, mainly for 
the purpose of watering the Pankhdtuli and Pipulpati roads, 
This well, though it cost a pretty large sum, has done much 
good in the way of supplying water for watering the roads as 
well as for domestic purposes. An establishment of fifteen 
gartwans and ten sweepers has also been kept up for the pur- 
pose of sweeping the roads and removing the street sweepings. 

The lighting of the town again has not been forgotten, the 
present Chairman especially deserving credit for having in- 
creased the number of lights from 300 to 462. In Calcutta, 
the lights are so many and are so beautifully arranged that it 
seems as if the festival of the Dewali were celebrated there 





ž In the Serampore Municipality also, there are no water-works, and yet 
the people do not seem to suffer at all, ‘The river water is used by al- 
most all the people residing close to the river. The people who live in 
the interior obtain water from tanks for drinking and other domestic pur- 
poses.” Administration Report of the Serampove Municipality for 1892-93. 
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every night. Although this is not the case in Hooghly, still 
the lights that exist are reasonably sufficient for the purposes 
for which they have been set up. 

Next in importance to the supply of pure water is the drain- 
age of impure water. Water has been called life, but what 
is fe under one state of circumstances may prove death in 
another, Water which in its running state conduces to health 
and happiness becomes a fruitful source of injury and misery 
when it is allowed to stagnate. This is the main, if not 
the only reason why low marshes and silted up streams 
breed malaria and give rise to fever and other diseases, 
The Districts of Twenty-four Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Burdwan and Hooghly, were at one time very healthy ; but 
they have become forsome years very unhealthy, simply be- 
cause the rivers and streams, which were the natural channels, 
have silted up and ceased to perform their functions, thereby 
producing obstructions and causing ague and fever, The 
silting up of the Saraswati has contributed, not a little to the 
production and spread of malarial fever in Tribeni and its neigh- 
bouring villages, all of which were in days not long gone by re- 
markably healthy spots. The drainage of the Dankunia heels 
in this district has considerably improved the health and 
fertility of the surrounding villages, Not many years ago, 
Calcutta was little better than the notoriously unhealthy places 
lower down the -river, but since the introduction of water-. 
works and the improved system of drainage, a great change 
for the better hgs come over it, insomuch that it would be 
no exaggeration to say that it has become almost a sana- 
tarium.* Except in the comparatively dirty quarters of Bali, 
the general health of the town is not bad; but, bad though it 
is not, it can not be said to be positively good, and this‘ 
is mainly owing to its defective drainage, True it is, there 
are no marshes or swamps init, or the place would become 
a regular Golgotha ; but the extsting drains are so ill kept that 
they have almost ceased to perform their functions. As they 
stand at present, the waters, not finding proper outlet, stagnate, 
and by coming into close contact with rank vegetation, breed 
malaria. Now that the Municipality has gained importance 


° The island of Bombay was for a long time an object of general 
horror, No man chose to settle a territory so unhealthy as to give rise to 
the proverb, That at Bombuy ainan's life did not exceed two monsoons. 
The country places were then filled with bamboos and cocoa trees ; it was 
with stinking fish that the trees were dunged, and the coasts were corrupted 
with infectious fens. Afterwards, with the advent of the English, the 
insalubrity of the air was corrected by laying the country opea and pro- 
curing a drain for the wateis The Abbé Raynal’s History of European 
T RR in the East and West, Book 11., J. O, Justamond’s trauslation, 
1873. l 
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as a public institution existing for the promotion of the health 
and comforts of its inhabitants, it is its bounden duty to show 
that it has not been remiss in duly executing the grave charge 
which it has taken upon itself to perform; and, as we have 
stated before, the proposed drainage scheme, in view of which 
survey has been made ‘and levels taken, should be put into 
actual operation without delay. 

Besides adopting méans to promote the health of its inhabi- 
tants, however, a Municipality should proceed further and also 
provide means for the recruiting of health when it has been put 
out of order The human body, as the Bengali adage goes, is 
a store-house of distempers, and however carefully we may try 
to keep it from going wrong, it will now and then lose its even 
tenour and have to seek the aid of the-healing art for the restor- 
ation of its normal condition. Our Municipality does not fulfil 
its duty in this respect, for the Commissioners have no dispen- 
sary of their owa.* The only public dispensary which exists 
in the Municipality isthe Imambara Hospital, the whole ex- 
penditure of which is borne by what is called the Mohsin 
funds. This Hospital has been in existence since 1836,f and 
has, we must admit, done some good to the general public. A 
Cholera Hospital has since been established in Chinsura, main- 
ly through the exertions of the present Chairman, Theat- 
tempt is undoubtedly a very hoble one, and we hope and 
believe that it will prove a successful institution in the cause of 
humanity. 

If, again, it is necessary to provide means fot the health of the 
body, it is equally necessary to provide means forthe health of 
the mind, ignorance being no better than savagery, This want 
pan only be supplied by proper education, and education, as a 
rule, cannot be imparted without the agency of schools, 
Of all the duties entrusted to Municipal bodies, the en- 
couragement of education, more especially primary education, 
is one of the most important, and it is needless to say that 
this duty should be performed to its fullest extent, of course as 
far as the funds in hand will admit. In the Administration 
Report for 1865-66, we find no expenditure entered under 
the head of public instruction ; in fact, there is no such.item 
mentioned even by name, But since then matters have im- 
proved, aid we find that in 1889-90 Rs, 800 was spent on that 
account, which was increased to Rs. 980 in the next following 
year. In 1892-93 the expenditure under this head came up to., 








* Tne Serampore Municipality has two Dispensaries of its own, which 
are maintained at a cost of about Rs. 4,300. 

t The Serampore Native Hospital was also established in this year 
chiefly through the exertions of the Rev. Dr. Marshman and Dr. Voigt, 
the Surgeon. F, G. Elberling’s Report, 1845. a ; 
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Rs. 1,859. In this connection we would suggest that, if the 
Municipality can manage to establish and maintain a free school 
in the town, it will do an immense deal of good to poor people 
who cannot afford to pay for the education of their children. 

In hot countries like Bengal, small-pox* is very common, es- 
pecially in the months of April and May. Inoculation was all 

-along the settled practice in Bengal, and it still lingers in 
some out-of-the-way villages, but the practice now in general 
use, as being favoured by Government, is vaccinations One 
of the prescribed duties ofe Bengal Municipalities is the promo- 
tion of vaccination. For this purpose a staff of vaccinators is 
maintained at the expense of this Municipality, who go about 
vaccinating the people. Vaccination at a certain defined age 
has been made compulsory, and any.departure from this regu- 
lation is met with due punishment. 

In connection with the subject of health, the matter of burn- 
ing ghats and burial grounds should not be left unnoticed. 
Neither the one nor the other should, if possible, exist in the 
heart of the town. They should be relegated to the extreme 
limits, and although that might entail some inconvenience on 
people engaged in the performance of the most painful of all 
duties, this does not count for much, when compared with the 
danger arising from the effects of cremation and interment in the 
midst of a crowded locality, The Kélitola burning ghat is not 
so objectionable as the Ghutia Bazar ghat, and if it be possible, 
the latter should be closed up and a new one built in its stead 
in a less crowded Quarter. The burial grounds which are in the 
midst of the town are seldom resorted to, most of the corpses of 
Mahomedans being interred in the maidan at Karbela, near 
the Hooghly Railway Station, The Bandel burial-ground for, 
Roman Catholics cannot be removed, but its situation is not 
objectionable. The Gorasthan burial-ground for Protestants 
and the Mogultuli burial-ground for Armenians have become 
almost useless in consequence of the paucity of these sections of 
the population in the town. f 


* This dreadful scourge was unknown in antiquity, it having arisen in 
modern times. Indeed, David Hume very properly observes :—- Diseases 
are mentioned in antiquity, which are almost unknown to modern medicine ; 
and new diseases have arisen and propagated themselves, of which there’ 
are no traces in ancient history. In this particular we may observe, upon 
comparison, that the disadvantage is much on the side of the moderns. 
Not to mention some others of less moment, the small-pox commits such 
ravages as would almost alone account for the great superiority ascribed to 
ancient times.” Essay on Populousness of Ancient Nations. See also 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Vol. I. ' . 

+ The law relating to vaccination is embodied in, Bengal Council Act V 
of 1880. Opinions: differ as to ‘the superior efficacy of vaccination ; and, 
some. doctors even go so far as to condemn it. It seems to us that in 
Bengal it would be well if the old practice of inoculation were restored, 
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A word or two about the offices and other public buildings, and 
I shall have done with this part of the subject. On this head we 
are sorty to observe, the Hooghly Municipality has not much 
to boast of. It has no school, no dispensary, uo hospital ‘of 
itsown. But, though poor in these matters, it is rich in the 
possession of a building for its office. This is the Jubilee Hall, 
which is situated in the very heart of the town, and owes its 
existence to Mr. G. Toynbee, of whom we have already spoken 
in connection with his useful publication. This gentleman 
called a meeting of the principal inhabitants of Hooghly and 
Chinsura on the 21st March 1887, and thus laid the foundation 
of a work which has since become an institution of the town. 
Before this building was erected, the Municipal Office had only 
“a name,” but, since its erection, it has alsofound “a local 
habitation.” Though not a splendid thing, it very well answers 
the purposes for which it was built. It is a one-storeyed 
house, comprising four rooms, two open. verandahs, and a cen- 
tral hall, which gives it its name. This is the main office, in 
which all principal affairs are transacted. The building is also 
utilized for the purpose of holding public meetings. Thus, it 
is not only a business resort, but subserves other important 
purposes as well. 

A short description of the Municipality-may fitly close this 
paper, It consists of Hooghly Proper and the townships of 
Chinsura and Chandernagore, and covers an area of six square 
miles, It extends along the west bank of the Hooghly river, 
from the. northern extremity of Mircala to the’southern extre- 
mity of British Chandernagore, with an average width of a 
Siud above a mile. ` It is divided into six Wards, of which 

are in Hooghly Proper, two in Chinsura, and one in 
wnanaernagore, The administration of the Municipality is 
conducted by eighteen Commissioners including the Chairman 
and the Vice-Chairman, Of-these Commissioners, twelve are 
elected by the rate-payers and the remaining six are appointed 
by Government, The number of rate-payers is 7,715. The 
Hindus muster strong in all the three towns of which the Muni- 
cipality consists. The. number of Mahomedans does not ex- 
ceed six thousand souls. Atone time there were many Euro- 
peans living in Hooghly and Chinsura, but a change has since 
come over the place, and the European population has been 
reduced to less than a dozen. 


- SHUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY, 
Hooghly, 


Art. XIL—GREEK SONNETS. 


DELPHI. ~ 
No mild majestic Christ compassionate, 
But Lord of song, and lofty as a star, 
Flashed from that mystic cave oracular, 
Dread presage of intxorable Fate : 
What time Defiance rang from State to State, 
And, as an orient storm-wave, surged afar, 
Thro’ thunder-gloom of peoples massed for war, 
The Delphian’s rhythmic rede predestinate. 


Now o’er yon peaks no chants divine are blown, 
Where that illusive Fane, the Doubter’s goal ? 
The Muses’ aéry fountain sobs alone, 

Thro’ thy dim grot no maddening vapours roll, 
And no prophetic utterance rends thy soul, 

O weird, wan priestess! for the God has flown, 


CHAERONEA. 


Of that dread hour I see the shadow loom , 
When Philip’s host, in bodeful panoply, 

Swept toward the shock, and outraged liberty 
Could yield her sons no refuge save the tomb: 
Not their’s to cleave that adamantine gloom, 

To strike the blow that glorifies the free, 

Not their’s to emulate Thermopylae, 

And wrest Redemption from the grasp of Doom. 


What Shape, august in anguish, mourns them still? 

That head up-thrown, those grim teeth sternly set, 
“He who hath gazed on once may ne'er forget : 

By tragic pangs, by patriot passion’s thrill? 

And thy supreme invulnerable will, 

O tameless lion, thou art conqueror yet ! 


GREEK SONNETS. 


PLATA, 
No perished State has left so pure a name, 
Lonely the dolorous walls—but deem thou not 
This, save by scholars, scarce remembered spot, 
Less worthy of a Pericles’ acclaim, 
Than his own Athens’ more resplendent fame ; 
Hence sprang the hearts whose blood pulsed fiery-hot 
In that red death-grip, ne'er to be forgot, 
When Hellas’ heroes set the world aflame. 


Be sure, where fell the foremost, there were they, 
When o’er yon plain, to freedom consecrate, 

From stern Cithaeron surged the war-array : 

The Spartan’s ruthless steel, the Theban’s hate, 
This their sole guerdon! When shall dawn the day 
Of high deliverance from the chains of Fate ? 


SPARTA, 
An ageless oak she seemed, foredoomed to gtow 
For ever scathless—hath she fallen thus? 
Where now Terpander’s lyre tempestuous ? 
Where old Tyrtaeus’ lilt? who long ago 
Sang spring-tide songs, that set her soul aglow, - 
Of glory’s awful laurel amorous, l 
But rugged as her own Taygetus, 
And shifting as her own Eurotas’ flow, 


Let other States Circean spoils amass 

Of wealth, art, culture—she the men of steel, 

And calculative craft, who scorned to feel, 

Nurse of Lysander and Leonidas : 

She whose three hundred made three millions reel, 
When Freedom’s Star flamed quenchless in the pass. - 
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“GREEK SONNETS; 


MYCENAE, 


~ Was’t here Cassandia’s soul-flash clove the gloom? 


Around these haunted walls—this palace—clings 
The hour when Fate’s intolerable wings, 
O’er-shadowed Him, the conqueror, lured to doom : 
Lo! myStic gleams death’s awful house illume, 
Can this be he to Ilion led the kings? 

What woes, what wars, what fiery passion-springs. © 
Slept in that splendour of Atrides’ tomb t 


Greek of the Greeks in truth, and born too late 
In alien clime, though not too late for Famé, 
Schliemann! could magic spell reanimate’ 

Thy potent touch, MyCENAE were the name 
To waft thee, with rekindled hopes aflame 

For victor quest, beyond the lions’ gate, 


DELOS: 


Sea-Queer, who sprang to greet thy-Sun-Lord’s kiss, - 
Priestess of sacred splendour, rhythmic state, 

Did no swift-prescience of some shrouded Fate 

Flash thro’ thee, darkening toward such doom as this? 2. 
Here, on the wreck of thy Acropolis, 

Let fond impassioned fancy recreate 

The loved lost Gods who left thee cere 

Isle of Apollo and of Artemis ! 


Time was when o’er those many-memoried hoes 
Leapt, from Ionian lips, the lyric strain, > 

Ere soared the Pilot-Star of Pericles, ` 

And Athens swayed her democratic main’; > 
Now lone and low the Delian’s shattered Fane, 
And tuneless mourn the choral Cyclades. 


C, A. KILLY, 


Art. XIJIIL—DEATH AND LIFE. 
CONFITEBRIS VIVENS, -; 
Ecelus, XVII, 28. 
The clouds are parted, and the air grows cold ; 
The darkened summits of the hill 
Lay a sharp shore against the twilight sky © 
That deepens like a Jake of molten gold, ` 
And the bare boughs are still. 


Here, in forgotten graves, 

How many of our foregoers have found 
Return to that maternal breast 

Which nursed their infancy ! No sound. ~ 
Moves them to labour ; but the long-grass waves 
The flag of their emancipated rest ; 

And we who mourn believe ourselves the slaves 
Of time, envy their slumber under ground, 
And say that their enfranchisement is blest. 


NS Ors 


But if it be, then nothingness is. best, 

And all our love of earth, our joy 

Tn living, whatsoever loads we bear, 

With means that we employ 

To brighten our dark nights and days of care, 

Is frustrate ; idle all our generous strife ; 

Hetoes have lived and poets sung in vain ; 

The dead are happy, being free from pain, 3 = 
Aad life is a delusion and a snare. 


If that be true, as those who teach us say, 
And man continues when his soul has fled 
So that the ghosts of them we call The Dead 
Made pure by freedom from the cage of clay 
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With yearning presence watch us night and day,. 

It is great marvel that they are not led 

To stanch some of the tears that mourners shed. 

Or quench the doubts that blight us with their Nay.. 


But one is there, the Father and the Friend,,. 
The spirit of which our own is but a breath, 
Teaching our manhood as he tamed our youth :: 
He guides. the sou! that loves him, till the end 
Restores it to the giver and blesses death 

For those-who, seeing: not, believe the truth.. 


And look! The light is passed ; night’s ebony maw | 
Has swallowed all the liquid sky ;, 

The outline of the hills, the traceried' trees: 
Are blotted ; our intensest gazing sees 

No sign of what, an hour ago, we saw > 

Andi yet, we know, where darkest shadows lie,. 
The far-off stars are shining on the head 

Of many a roosting bird and sheltering sheep,. 


Not death but life is round. us. spread,, 
Light, and not darkness, 


Let us leave the dead— 

While yet our warmly stirring pulses leap— 
Neither pursue them to their doubtful bed : 
Nor envy what we call their happy sleep, 


H. G K. 
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OWARDS the close of December last, the London. Times, 
elated with the triumphs of science over disease, con- 
fidently predicted, with reference to the Plague, that “ the 
death-list in Bombay would not exceed one thousand for the 
whole outbreak in a city with over three-quarters of a million: 
inhabitants.” - Three weeks later it had to acknowledge that 
the plague had caused the death of some 2,500 human beings in 
‘the city in question, and that its grip. was not to be shaken off 
by hygienic measures. The daily telegraphic reports up to. 
oth March, although not complete, gave 5,357 new cases. and. 
5,046 deaths, shewing that not only had the efforts of the doc- 
tors failed to stamp out the disease, but that its effects were 
nearly always fatal. Europeans have enjoyed a considera- 
ble degree of immunity, and when attacked seem to recover 
more frequently, owing presumably to their better style of 
-living. The latest statistics (9th March) show 7,146 deaths in. 
Bombay City, and 4,897 in other parts of that Presidency. 

Dr. Hankin in December gave it as his view, that rats.and 
insects that fed on dead rats, were sources of infection, and _ 
that the disease was not due either to air or food ; but that it 
was communicated by indentation through the skin—we 
presume by the action of flies, mosquitoes, bugs or ants. We 
take it that the plague is regarded by Dr. Hankin as a con- 
tagious and not an infectious disease, His idea, moreover, was 
that the damp portions of houses stood most in need of dis- 
infection, and advised the use of chloride of fime in the form 
of powder, as less likely to hurt caste feelings than disinfec- 
tants in a liquid form. The use of anti-toxic serum has been. 
under trial. Surgeon-General Cleghorn commenced his ia- 

` spection in the first half of January. He recommended com- 
pulsory segregation, and the free admission of sun-light and. 
fresh air into houses. His plan was the isolation of patients 
and the removal of inmates of buildings, where the plague had 
appeared. Professor Haffkine recommended a military cor- 
don round Bombay, which, of course, would have paralysed trade, 
The Plague Committee decided to give effect to Dr, Cleghorn’s. 
schemes, and to get the heads of families to consent to the 
evacuation of houses in which plague cases may have occurred—~ 
the patients to be put under treatment, and the uninfected to. 
be accommodated in healthy localities. The Government of 
Bombay has since transferred the powers of the Municipal 
Corporation and Commission to a special Plague Committee 
for the purpose of dealing with the plague. 

The action taken by the Government of India under the 
Pilgrims Act, which has left Calcutta and Madras as the only 
places open for the departure of pilgrims to Mecca, caused. 
some excitement at Madras, both the local Government and 
the Municipality being averse to the measure. A public meet- 
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ing was called to protest against Madras being allowed to 
remain a pilgrim port; the Supreme Government for a 
time refused to interfere, but ultimately issued. a notification 
forbidding the embarkation for the purposes of a pilgrimage 
` of persons from Bombay and Sind to any Indian ports. 

Among the places other than Bombay where the plague has. 
broken out, are Poona, where up to date 407 cases had. 
` occurred and 408 deaths, and Karachi, where up-to date 2,262 
cases had. occurred, and 1,995 deaths. 

Special measures have been adopted by the Continental. 
Governments in view of the possibility of the plague reaching 
Europe from India. The French Government has prohibited 
the landing, at French ports, of any goods from plague- 
infected places in India. Passengers are now subjected to. 
special quarantine measures, and. are to enter France only by 
Pauillac, St. Nazaire, Havre and Dunkirk. The British 
Government has been in communication with the French. 
Government with a view to mitigate the rigours. of quarantine.. 

A plague conference -has been held at Venice. Owing 
to the plague being reported at Kandahar, Russia has. 
formed a military cordon on the Bokharan frontier, The 
anti-toxin, so long in preparation by Professor Haffkine, 
had at length reached a stage at which it might be largely 
used in cases. not moribund. The preventive lymph for ino-. 
culation was found so successful that the Municipal Com- 
missioners, on the recommendation of Dr. Weir, have sanc- 
tioned the erecfion of a large building in the native town. 
for the gratuitous inoculation of all comers, Men, women 
and children of all races have already been inoculated, and. 
the number was increasing daily by the last report. Two. 
more medical men who had gained experience at Hongong, 
have arrived at Bombay and been placed on duty in the 
Secretariat. Dr. Yersin, the plague specialist, has also arrived. 

Donations of breadstuffs in Russia, for the sufferers by the 
Indian famine, are to be conveyed carriage free to Odessa, and 
thence by free transport to. India, by the ships of the Volun- 
teer fleet. Accordingly large consignments of corn. destined: 
for India have been coming in to Odessa since 30th December, 

By the end of November the exports of wheat from India 
had practically ceased, and that of rice declined. largely. Lord. 
G. Hamilton’s excuse for delaying sanction to the opening of 
a famine fund in England, vz, that an appeal to the public 
before the area and intensity of the evil were known, would mar 
its effect, reads well in theory ; but, considering that the distress. 
was foreseen so early at least as the autumn, it does not. 
justify the delay on the part of the Government, or relieve 
them of responsibility for the loss in the meantime of many 
lives through starvation and its effects. At last, at the Council 
of Thursday, the 7th January, Lord Elgin announced that 
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private charity might usefully supplement official effort. He 
ximself had accepted an offer, to preside at a Famine relief 
neeting in Calcutta, as thousands, perhaps millions, of people 
over a large area would be in. distress for months, A national 
Indian Famine Relief Fund was at once opened at the Mansion 
House, Her Majesty opening with 500 pounds. 

Lord G. Hamilton’s forecast of the extent of the famine 
contemplates it as affecting 37 millions of population in 
British territory to the end of March, perhaps. to the ‘end of 
June, besides 6 millions in Native States. It is expected to 
cost the Indian Treasury in relief and loss of revenue from 
four millions to six millions sterling. 

The great meeting, presided over by the Viceroy in Calcutta, 
cameoff atthe Dalhousie Institute onthe r4th January, and shew- 
ed that the authorities had become alive to the situation. The 
Government of India has declared itself responsible for supply- 
ing food to maintain life ; but is the timeliness of the supply of 
such food no element in the responsibility ? What if the food 
comes to centres to which the surrounding population have - 
become too feeble to travel, or ata time when the debilitated 
condition of the miserable victims of weeks or months of 
starvation prevents their assimilating it? Is it enough to tell 
us in the middle of January that the number of persons on 
relief works had risen to 1,332,000 when we are assured that 
thousands are reduced by starvation to a state in which they are 
incapable of work ? i 

To illustrate what we say, look at the tondition of the 
Central Provinces in the middle of December last, A late 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, and one who was on famine 
duty in Madras in the Great Famine of 1877, when five millions 
perished, writes to the following effect: “ Prices have risen till 
they have doubled, and for. some time past, reached starvation 
point for the poor, Everywhere there are traces of the great- 
est suffering. People emaciated to a terrible degree are now 
aimlessly wandering about and dying daily on the roads, At 
present there are more than 1,700 persons in the Jubbulpore 
poors house, in the last stage of exhaustion and collapse and 
the’ medical officer in charge tells me, that but few of them 
have any chance of recovering.’ Comparing his present 
surroundings with his experience in Madras in 1877, he says : 
“ I then held charge of the most afflicted District (Cuddapah) ; 
but I never at any time saw anything thére worse than the 
spectacle the Jubbulpore poor-house now presents.” “That 
this was so, was shewn by copies of three. photographs which 
were made, on the 15th December, from groups of the inmates, 
and circulated withthe Statesman, very shortly after, Mr. 
Goodridge writes that so far back as in September, the death- 
rate had risen in the District of Jubbulpore to 97°38 ; in Saugor 
to 98°68 ; in Damoh to 13807; in Seoni to 70'72 ; in Mandla 
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‘to 108°28, while in some of the towns the figures were still more 
appalling, though not produced by epidemic disease, The 
‘death-rate per mille was— 


Jubbulpore city re see = EIO'OR 
Marwara town cae vs 18266 
Shora town... cee sve 22559 


One point made clear by the results in the Central Provinces 
ïs that a “ famine of labour” can only be met successfully dy 
being taken in time. If the people are not kept in’ fair con- 
dition, but allowed to fall below a certain point and become 
enfeebled, future efforts-can do little to restore them to` health. 
And notwithstanding private efforts in every part of the Divi- 
‘sion for feeding the famine-stricken in relief houses and giving 
them blankets, the death-rate has been fearful, and the misery _ 
widespread, 

At the Calcutta Meeting the scheme of relief jood was 
‘disclosed to the public, who were invited to co-operate in_ 
relief operations. A Central Committee was also organized, 
and a subscription list opéned, Lord Elgin heading it with 
Rs. 10,000 and Ralli Brothers following with Rs. 20,000. 
One lakh and thirty thousand Rupees were subscribed on 
the spot. A Central Committee was organized, with the Queen 
Empress as Patron ; the Viceroy and Governor-General as Pre- 
sident, and the heads of the local governments and adminis- 
trations, including the Commander-in-Chief, as Vice-Presidents, 
andthe Chief Justice of Bengal as Chairman, The Members 
of this General Committee formed so long and unwieldy a 
list that the first thing it did on coming together the following 
day (Sir Francis MacLean being convener and Chairman), 
was to appoint an Executive Committee for Calcutta, and Pro- 
vincial Committees for other parts of the country. ; 

The telegram sent to the Secretary of State by the Viceroy 
has also been communicated to the public, It shews the relief 
operations which are given below in a tabulated form :— 


Presidency or Relief works, Workers. Children and other Gratuitous 
Province. Deépendants. relief to 
Punjab .. ave 28 30.489 10,278 353 
Test works 36 439% asetas deuce 
N.-W.P. and Oudh 64 279,428 77,645 39,544 ° 
Bengal... we 87 ` 68,476 18,000 13,593 
Test works . wie 5 422 tennessee 
Burmah ada 4 24,727 ee : 5,407 
Madras as BE 19,543 eere wm 
A ee 
Central Provinces... 99 
Test works wane gf 149,062 Perat aah 


Besides the above, he were poor houses as given below— 
Poor houses, Inmates, 
N.-W. P, and ous me 112 "44:348 
Bedi vee 8 13,593 
C. Provinces ane eae 61 16,027 
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In the C. Provinces there were on the same date 29,027 on 
railway works. 

These statistics, it will be observed, take no > note ‘of the ab- 
normal mortality caused by the famine. The reason given in 
Parliament for not shewing mortality tables simultaneously with 
tabulated relief operations, is that they take so much more time 
to collect. Let us, however, look at the following table which 
compares the mortality i in the Central Provinces, onë of the two 
worst stricken Divisions (the other being the Punjab), from 1st 
January to 30th September 1896 with the mean of ten previous 


years, 1886 to 1895. 
































. Deaths at nor-| ° 

Districts. rn mal rata, a6 Actual Deaths,| Pxsess over 
Narsingpore ... f 367,026 8,586 12,646 | 4,060 
Hosungabad ... as 525,276 12,285 | 16.371 4,086 
Nimar k “ 172,120 4,023 6,839 2,816 
Burhampore ... $1,366 1,899 | ` 2,206] 307 
Betul a a 322,196 7,560 8,874 1,314 
Chindwara... a 339,443 7,938 10,807 | 2,869 
Balaghat 383,331 8,964 12,458 3 494. 
Bandara 742,850 15,448 15,709 261 
Nagpore ‘ on 757,862 17,730 20,137 2,407 
Wardha. 400,854 9,378 12,872 3,494 
Chanda 561,009 13,122 14,104 982 
Raipore 1,755,608 29,376 28,943 “7433 
Bilaspore 827.433 19,359 21,725 2,366 
Sumbulpore ... 388,205 9 087 8,979 —I02 
Jubbulpore ú: 574.838 13,446 21,874 8,428 
Saugor 191,743 13,842 27,004 13,162 
Damoh 325,613 7.614 17:929 10,315 
Mirwara 173,308 4,050 7,898 3,848 
Mandla 339.373 7,938 15,088 7:150 
Seoni 370,767 8,567 13:903 5,236 

C. P. Totals 9,501,401 220,306 | 296,366 76,060: 








These figures are contributed from the official Gazette by’ an 


intelligent correspondent of the Pioneer, and their value con- 
sists in the fact that the deaths from cholera have been eli- 
minated, the number (296,366) at. foot of the:column of actual 
deaths in the first nine months of 1896 being the result after de- 
duction of the fatal cholera cases. Notwithstanding such de- 
duction, the excess over the normal rate of death reached the 
frightful figure of 76,060 over the entire area of the Central 
Provinces to the end of September last. 

“-On the 13th February there was a public Meeting at the 
Town Hall, Jubbulpore, with a view to elect a Divisional Com- 
mittee and a District Committee, whose duty it would be to 
‘eceive and expend the funds allotted to the Jubbulpore dise 
trict, and also to collect funds locally. The Commissioner was 
present, and invited discussion as to the best mode of applying 
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the money in the relief operations. Among the measurés pro- 
posed Mr, Goodridge, whose experience and interest in famine 
matters was invaluable, suggested the purchase of cattle from 
cultivators, offering to sell them below value, to be restored 
to them whenthe time came for cultivating the soil to receive 
the next kkarif crops ; (2) the purchase of seed-grain to be 
supplied to cultivators when sowings begin; (3) supply of 
additional rations and clothes to poor houses and relief workers. 
These suggestions were cordially approved by the Commis- 
sioner, who gave particulars of what was being done in thé 
Division. We have not space to go into details; suffice to 
say that at the end of January 183,000 persons were receiv- 
ing relief from Government in this Division, but later there 
had been a substantial fall in numbers, owing to harvesting 
operations, But though the crops in some parts were promise 
ing, and prices might rise slightly when the new grain came, 
in, material. alleviation of the situation.could not be looked for, 
until the early monsoon crops iad been gathered. A recent 
tourof Mr. Goodridge in the Jubbulpore Division has dis- 
closed other aspects of the misery of the people. At the relief 
works the people were in rags. The plough-cattle are being 
extensively sold and slaughtered for the benefit of butchers 
and hide merchants, and it is feared that sowing operations 
among the Ghonds will be materially retarded, 

Next to thé Central Provinces, the Punjab has suffered 
most. The Branch there of the Famine Fund reported in the 
middle of February that their local funds were exhausted, the 
losses of cattle had been enormous, and the proprietary body 
had come to the end of its resources, Eleven lakhs of rupees 
were asked for to aid the aged and infirm and children, to- 
maintain orphans, and to relieve poor but respectable persons 
who would‘sooner die than beg; and also to provide seed-grain 
and cattle for cultivators. 

Lord Elgin, shortly after his return to Calcutta, presided 
at the Meeting of the 14th January. Better late than never ; 
but no efforts now put forth can overtake the continuing, 
effects of the disastrous delay on the part of Government 
in uniting with private benevolence to save life. 

The. Royal Commission for inquiring into Indian expen- 
diture, Civil and Military, commenced its sittings under the 
presidency of Lord Welby, at the India Office, on the 8th 
February The first witness examined was Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, late Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council. Then, 
came Lord Roberts. and others. We trust that the expendit 
ture on account of the annual picnics to the hills will be 
thoroughly investigated and declared. 

-In our last summary the scheme of the Port Commissioners, 
for restricting the use of the jetties to import cargoes, had 
not been sanctioned by the Government of India, pending a 
more definite expression of the views of the Chamber of 
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Commerce, The Chamber were engaged in placing the ques- 
tion before the whole body of members (165); but before its: 
promised reply could be received, the Lientenant-Governor, in 
the Marine Department, addressed the Financial Secretary, 
giving the pros and cons of the proposed arrangements. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s opinion was that the objections to the 
scheme, which come mainly from the P. & O. Company, had 
been entirely met by the Port Commissioners ; and that the 
only one of any weight: would cease to have force if the 
Government of India would sanction the purchase, by the 
Commissioners, of a powerful tug steamer to assist vessels 
moving from the jetties to the docks, Colonel McArthur's 
letters to the Financial Department have been published ; and 
they shew that no improved arrangement would enable the 
jetties to meet both ‘import and export transactions, while the 
cost of such improvement would render it impracticable. On 
the other hand, any inconvenience and expense caused to 
shippers dissatisfied with the Port Commissioner’s arrangements 
at the Docks, would be trivial in comparison with the loss 
and harassment caused to importers and ship-agents by a block 
at the jetties. As regards the particular point at which the 
Government of India hesitated, wz, the possibility of the 
scheme being objected to by the commercial interests con- 
cerned, His Honour thinks those interests are powerfully re- 
presented in the Port Commission, who have in view the good 
of the trade of the Port asa whole. Since, the publication 
of this correspondence a Special general meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce, convened by leading objectors to the scheme, 
threw out by a majority of 34 against 18, a Resolution protest- 
iñg against the decision of the Government of India regarding 
the use of the Kidderpore docks for exports. ` 

Though not so distinguished a phrase-maker as Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone has dropped epithets which 
“ stick.” Such is the tithe which he bestowed on the Sultan 
of Turkey, on the occasion of the unveiling of a stained glass- 
window presented to the parish church at Hawarden, to com- 
memorate the slaughter of the Arménians in Turkey; when 
he called him “the greatest assassin in the world.” The 
present position, however, seems to be this, Our prime Mini- 
ster has succeeded in bringing about a concert of the Powers, 
which will consider measures of coercioù rather than suffer 
a fresh rebuff at the hands of the Sultan. Notwithstanding 
the determination of England not to act against Turkey, except 
in concert with Europe, Lord Salisbury in the debate on the 
address from the throne, used language, the significance of 
which can hardly be overestimated. When reviewing our 
past policy, that of Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon, 
he said that we had “put our money on the wrong. horse,” 
when we backed the Sultan against the Czar Nicholas. With 
the Armenian problem still unsolved, the interest of the quarter 
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has, however, centred upon another phase of the Eastern 
question—we mean the relation of Crete to Turkey. This, 
brings the Greek to the front, and intense excitement has 
been manifested in Greece in the affairs of Crete. The scheme 
of the Powers for the reorganization of a Cretan gendarmerie 
has proved thé signal for re-lighting the torch of civil war 
in Crete. The Mahomedans swarmed into the Hera Klion, 
where the Christians had entrenched themselves in strategic 
positions, and collisions became inevitable. The panic and the 
fighting broke out again at Canea, notwithstanding the presence 
of Major Bor of the British army in provisional command of the 
Cretan gendarmerie; and Canea was only restored to order 
by patrols of blue jackets and marines from the British, 
French and Italian men-of-war in the Bay. The real conflict 
is, however; between Turkey and Greece, and Greek and 
Turkish forces were collecting near the frontiers of Albania, The 
former has appealed to the Powers, and the latter is not to be 
bullied by diplomacy into forsaking the Christians in Crete 
whither she has despatched a squadron. In February, popu- 
lar meetings were held_all over Greece, demanding the annexa~ 
tion of the island; while the Powers, have advised Greece to 
recall her warships from Crete, The foreign Admirals have pre- 
pared a plan for the coercion of Greece, including the blockade 
of the Pireens and the Cretan coast, and the seizure of Greek war- 
ships disobeying orders. The autonomy of Crete with a Christian 
governor under the suzeranity of the Sultan is what the Powers 
have agreed to. But fighting continues in Crete between 
Greeks and Mahomedans. The bombardment of Canea by the 
Powers, when confirmed in Parliament, evoked strong feeling— 
the opposition howling and hooting, and Sir W. Harcourt proe 
testing against British shells being used against Cretan Greeks, 
On the 6th March upwards of ten thousand people assembled in 
Hyde Park to protest against coercion being applied to Greece. 
One hundred members of the House of Commons, including Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, lauding His Majesty’s 
services in the cause of civilization. Parties of volunteers were 
leaving England to join the Greek army. These practical 
demonstrations indicate the trend of public feeling at home 
beyond dispute or doubt. While we are going to Press, 
the reply of Greece to the collective note of the Powers has 
been received. It urges the restoration of Crete to Greece 
and says that Greece cannot withdraw her troops as that 
would leave the Cretans to the mercy of the Mahomedans, 

The Anglo-American treaty of general arbitration was signed 
at Washington on the 11th January by the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir J. Pauncefote, and by the Secretary of State, Mr. Olney. 
It needs, however, the confirmation of the Senate of the 
United States to whom it has been sent. The committee of 
that body have made such recommendations as deprive it of 
all that was valuable, If accepted with the modifications 
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suggested, it would be a shame, and would amount to an agree- 
ment that both parties will arbitrate “when they feel like it, 
and not otherwise.” It is said to have been shelved by the 
Senate for the present. 

- The Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, as the sixtieth year 
of Her Majesty's reign has been called, is attracting attention 
as regards the best mode of celebrating it, Different schemes 
have been proposed, all more or less partaking of the practical 
character of the English, for associating it with some philan-. 
thropic or charitable purpose; such as a gigantic scheme for 
the collection of money for the benefit of the London Hospitals, 
As regards the ceremonial to be observed, the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Connaught have been discussing it with the 
great officers of .State at Marlborough House. The prime 
ministers of all the self-governing colonies have been invited 

_to cometo England to take part in the celebration; and it 
has been proposed that detachments representing their ‘military 
forces as well as those of the dependencies of the Crown shall ‘ 
be brought over, 

The modification of the Merchandise Marks Bill, if not its 
repeal, is being contemplated, as the scare implied in the words 
“made in Germany” is dying away. It is being felt that 
we need not go on advertising our competitors in neutral 
markets, and, asthe Times says, “apart from advertisement of 
our rivals, is it not plain that we are frequently striking at 
some home industry? There are, no dowbt, some articles 
which are produced both in this country and abroad, the 
English article being higher in price, but better in quality. 
People do not want to be protected from German articles 
that are good and cheap. They buy them even with ‘ made 
in Germany’ staring them in the face, and they will leave 
them alone when Englisl¥ ones, equally good, are offered at 
the same or a somewhat lower price.” 

The year opened with one of those massacres which demons- 
trate the need of coercion for savage kings. A peaceful 
mission, headed by Acting Consul-General Philips, consisting 
of seven European officers, Civil and Military and 250 natives, 
was proceeding from the West-Coast of Africa to the City 
of Benin, on the frontiers of which they were fired upon, 
surrounded and captured. There seems hardly a hope that 
any have escaped or been spared. The savage brutality and 
reckless cruelty of the King. of Benin seems to make the 
overthrow of his rule one of the duties we owe to humanity. 

A punitive expedition to Benin city began to advance on the 
3rd February, consisting of a Naval Contingent and other 
troops. Several posts had been occupied, and the first village 
on the road to Benin taken and stockaded. 

Among the personal changes recorded in our last summary 
was the appointment of Mr. W. William Mackworth Young, 
C. S.. I, to succeed . Sir Dennis FitzPatrick as Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the Punjab. Sir Dennis made over the reins 
of Government to Mr, Young on the 5th March. , 
The Obituary of the Quarter includes the names of 
the Right Reverend George Wyndham Hamilton Knight 
Bruce, first Bishop of Mashonaland; Lieutenant-Colonel 
David Mackinlay Potter; Hon. George Von Bunsen ; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel John -Thomas Carruthers, I. S. C, (retired); 
Major-General Henry Thomas Richmond; Major-General 
George Borlase Tremenheere ; General Henry St. Clair 
Wilkins ; Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, G; C. B.; Sir John 
Brown; Mr. Bertram- Wodehouse Currie; Lady Forwood ; 
General Sir George Colt Langley, G, C. B. ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Francis Grant Maltby, I, S.C. ; Major-General J. D. Mein ; 
Royal Artillery ; Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Cobham 
Nicholson, M, D., I. M, S. (retired); General Meredith Read ; 
Mr. Alfred Turner ; Herr J. W. Von Wasielewski ; Rev. James 
Ind Welldon, D. C.. L., Honorary Canon of Canterbury ; ` 
Rev. Herbert Evans, D. D. ; Colonel C, H. Ewart, I. S. C.; 
M. Vivien de St. Martin; Mr. Richard Vigors Doyne, 
Barrister ; Mr, A. C. Duff, I. C. S. ; Major-General John Innis 
Gibbs, B. C. S, (retired) ; Surgeon-General Manifold ; Surgeon- 
Major Robert Manser ; Lady Elizabeth Villiers; Mr. James 
Talboys Wheeler ; Major-General George Augustus Williams ; 
Sir Travers Twiss : Rev. Thomas Hooper, Mr. Frederick John 
Mouatt, M. D. F. R.C S,, L.L. D. ; Mr. Robert Keith Pringle ; 
Lieutenant-Colont! Montague Brook Wilbraham - Taylor ; 
Sir Isaac Pitman; Mr S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce ; Karl Herman Satherberg ; 
Mme, Edith Wynne (Mrs. Agabeg, ; General Sir Robert Phayre, 
G. C. B.; Sir Thomas SpencerWells; General Alfred. Butler -- 
. Little ; and Mr. Montague Vizetelly. ma 
Of these Mr. Doyne, an advocate of the High Court, will be 
recalled to mind as having taken a leading part in the agi- 
tation which was set on foot against the License Tax, when 
he delivered one of the most powerful and exhaustive speeches 
which have ever been heard in the Town Hall of Calchitta, 
Dr. Mouatt was a familiar figure to a past generation. He ` 
was a man of great versatility of talent, and rendered services 
in Calcutta in his youth, as a Lecturer, and in maturer years 
-in the educational department as well as in his own profession, 
asa promoter of sanitary reforms, Mr, Talboys Wheeler was 
a literary celebrity in ` his way, and excited the jealousy of 
his covenanted superiors by his brilliant talents. Mr. S. E. J. 
_Clarke’s merits are being ‘recognized everywhere, and are . 
too fresh in our memories to need to be repeated. i 
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Backwards or Forwards? By COLONEL H. B. HANNA ; for 
merly belonging to the. Punjaub Frontier Force and lateCom? 
manding at Delhi; Author of “Can Russia invade India 
and India's Scientific Frontier.” Westminster: Archibald 
Constable and Company. ` : 


Ta weak point in Colonel Hanna’s case is his failure to 
prove that there is no feasible third, alternative. Why 
should we go either backwards or forwards? Why should we 
na remain where we are? That it is impossible to stand still, 
nay. be a valid proposition in the domain of ethics. But it 
es not necessarily follow that it is so in that of war. In 
justice to the author, it must be admitted that a considerable 
portion of his argument is devoted to an attempt to show that 
we cannot remain where we are. All, however, that he really 
succeeds in proving is that our present position is not the best 
possible, which is very far from being the same thing, and 
which, indeéd, it was quite unnecessary to prove. That. the 
“ Forward Policy” has proved an enormously costly one; ` 
that it has added heavily to the burden of taxation and dimi- 
nished the wealth out of which taxation is paid, that it has 
helped’ largely to swallow up the Famine Fund and aggravated 
the Exchange difficulty, is indisputable, The sturdiest of its 
champions would probably have shrunk from advocating it, 
-had he foreseen that it would cost even half the seventy-one 
millions sterling which, in one way and another, Colonel.Hanna 
shows to be properly debitable ‘to this account, It is clear, 
however, that the true test of the tenability of a position, so 
far as it depends upon. financial considerations at all, is not 
what it has cost to acquire,.but what it-will cost to retain, 
Moreovér, it is the net and not the gross cost that we have to 
consider in either case. The fact that the Forward Policy has 
entailed on us an expenditure of seventy-one millions in the 
past is, no doubt, greatly to be deplored, but is absolutely 
irrelevant to the question Colonel Hanna sets himself to discuss, 
Much of the expenditure, like that for railways, fortifications 
and wars, is admittedly not recurrent. The cost of the perma- 
nent increase made to the army in 1885-86 cannot all be fairly 
ebited to the extension of our North- Western Poni To 
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Hanna’s case for retirement is based not so much on the in 
herent defects of our actual position as on the consequences 
to which it may lead us in the future, Thus he argues, bad as 
our present position on this Frontier may be, it is safe anii 
economical compared to that which must eventually succeed 
it, KA we persist in remaining, where we are.. .. Therefore 
it is that I put no faith in any in partial retirement. Even if it 
were not palpably as wise a thing “ to let the web of difficulties 
spread itself for our enemies to the mouth of the Bolan as 
to the mouth of the,Khyber ; even if’ Quetta and its commu- 
nications were not a financial quicksand in which millions of 
rupees must annually disappear to no purpose, I should still urge 
the abandonment of that fortress, on the ground ¢hat we should 
never. be safe against the temptation to use it asa base whence 
to renew our conquests. This, however, is palpably to beg the 
whole question, It must be admitted that Colonel Hanna 
makes out añ exceedingly strong case in favour of the fir 
branches of bis three-fold contention—that a Russian invasion 
of India is impossible ; that India’s present North-West Frontier 
is unsound ; and that the price we are paying for its. mainte. 
nance and extension is extravagant. Referring to the chances 
of a Russian invasion, he says :— 

The two provinces of Transcaspia and. Turkestan, taken 
together cover 1,500,000 square miles, an area only one-sixth 

- less than that of India and Burma combined; but whereas 
the latter countries contain 290,000,000 inhabitants, Russian 
Central Asia counts only 6,400,000, and this proportion ol 
45 to I can never be altered in our rival's favour, because the 
limits of India’s productive power are capable of almost 
indefinite expansion, whilst those of Central Asia have practis 
cally been already reached. But the same causes which will 
continue to keep down the population in the two provinces to 
about its present level, will stand in the way of any’ consider- 
able addition being made to the 41,000 troops * of all arms 
of which their Russian garrison is now composed, and’ we 
‘may dismiss from our minds the fear that Central Asia 
can ever be used as a base whence to attempt the conquest of 
India, 

The Russians, it is true, are occupying more and mor 
territory, year by year, exactly as we ourselves are doing, bu 
the stream of advance grows shallower as it flows, dwindlin 
down toa handful of men in the terrible mountain regio 





* Tn caléulating the true strength of the Russian garrison in Central Agj 
as in judging of that of the British garrison in India, large deductions mus 
made for sickness, Epidemics, at all times rife in Central Asia,. have of lat 
years assumed most malignant forms, and the troops, as well as the nativ 
population, have suffered and äre still suffering severely. 
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through which it is‘our latest craze to look for their approach,* 
and if their Government is ever mad enough to embark on 
the grand adventure into which we suppose it to be burning 
to rush, everything connected with that adventure—arms, 
ammunition, provisions and- men—must come direct from the 
Caucasus, to concentrate—where ? Not at Herat, even if 
Herat were already in their hands, That coveted province 
proves little less disappointing than the ‘Garden of Central 
Asia” whet viewed, not through the eyes of the weary, thirst- 
tortured traveller, escaping with joy from the horrors of the 
desert, and judging of the whole country by the small. portion 
of which he catches fleeting glimpses; but through those 
of a soldier and diplomatist, who spent months within its 
boundaries, and enjoyed unrivalled opportunities of making 
himself acquainted with every part of it, 

The real truth of the situation, as determined by Nature, 
~however much delimitation commissions may trace new bound- 
aries on their maps, is that the Asiatic Empires of - Great 
Britain ‘and Russia practically cannot meet. Let us draw the 
line that is to divide them where we will, on either side of 
it will lie uninhabitable wastes, To put an extreme case, one 
which in my judgment will never occur. Supposing Afghan- 
istan to have been entirely subdued by Russia, and that she 
and we have decided that our common frontier shall be drawn 
along the eastern foot of the Suliman Mountains—at the 
southern extremity of that line, Aer last outpost of any 
strength would be at Quetta and ours at Jacobabad, separated 
from each other by 202 miles of painful and difficult road, 
whilst, at its northern extremity, 81 miles of formidagie passes 
would” separate Peshawur fram Jellalabad,{ which, for argu- 
ment’s sake, I will assume to be as strongly fortified and 
garrisoned as Quetta. But when we talk of stvorgly garrison- 
ed, we must interpret the adverb according to our experience 
of what can be done in that line, in a poor country, at a 
considerable distance from the troops’ only base of supplies ; 
and though we may have erected at Quetta fortifications 
capable of holding 15,000 men, 3,000 to 4,000 is the maximum 
we are able to keep there permanently. Could the Russians 
do more, or anything- like as much, with their true base 





* The British members of the Commission which met last year to delimitate 
the Pamirs had fọ cut down their escort to ten men, owing to transport and 
commissariat difficulties. 

+ Vambéry’s glowing vision of the future harvests of the Badghis. and Herat 
provinces under European rule, was based upon the usual number of streams by 
which they are traversed. Doubtless he saw those streams full of water, and 
forgot that all the smaller ones. are empty, except when. the snow is melting in 
the mountains. 

f Jellalabad lies in the only valley of any extent between Kabul and Peshawur, 
and is the one spot on that route suitable for the erection of a place d armes, 
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at Tiflis, 1,748 miles away, three times farther off than ours, 
taking the country beyond Multan as the granary which 
feeds Quetta to-day? Thus limited, neither the garrison of 
Quetta, nor that of Jellalabad could contribute anything to 
a Russian army on its march to India. Come when it may, 
that army must needs start from the Caucasus, and will-find 
-itself under the inexorable necessity of hurrying forward 
with the least possible delay. And what is the line of com- 
munication on which it should have- to depend? A single. 
lined railway, liable at one part of its course to be interrupted 
by sand, at another by snow, ata third by floods; exposed 
for hundreds of miles to the danger of a flank attack from 
Persia (unless I am to concede that Persia, too, has become 
a Russian province), and for other hundreds to the raids 
of the Afghan tribes, who would fly to arms at once if they 
saw their conqueror involved in a life-and-death struggle with 
ourselves; and beyond the railway, roads running through, 
narrow defiles, and over a waterless, burning desert-——roads 
on which, at the very outset, the terrible transport difficulty 
would be awating them in the shape of endless stores, choking 
the little terminus, and clamouring for camels and mules and 
ponies to carry them on. 

There are British officers, even British generals, who still 
profess to believe that India can be invaded from Central Asia; 
but there are also Russian military men who do not hesitate 
to avow that such an invasion is impossible. That very 
Skobeleff who, when ignorant of all the conditions of the 
problem, wrote so glibly of organizing “masses of Asiatic 
cavalry,* and hurling them into India under the banner of 
blood and pillage, as a vanguard as it were, thus reviving 
the times of Tamerlane,” a little later, when his judgment 
had been cleared and chastened by the difficulties which he 
had had to overcome before he could provision and move -a 
tiny force against the Tekke Turcomans, used very different 
language. “ I do not understand,” so he spoke to Mr. Charles 
Marvin, who interviewed him at St. Petersburg in. 1882, — 
“I do not understand military men in England writing in 
the Army and Navy Gazette, which I take in and read, of a 
„Russian invasion of India. I should not like to be the com- 
mander of such an expedition. The difficulties would be enor- 
mous. To subjugate Akhal we had only 5,000 men, and 
needed 20,000 camels. To get that transport, we had to 
send to Orenberg, to Khiva, to Bokhara, and to Mangishlak 


* Tt is a curious commentary on Skobeleff’s ‘* masses of Asiatic cavalry ” that, 
according to Major J. Wolfe Murray, “ three very modest squadrons of irregulars, 
aggregating 310 rank and file; is all the Turcoman cavalry that Russia pos- 
sesses, 
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for animals. The trouble was enormous. To invade India, 
we should need 150,000 troops: 60,000 to enter India with 
and 90,000 to guard the communications. If 5,000 men 
needed 20,009 camels, what would 150,000 need, and where 
could we get the transport? We should require vast supplies, 
for Afghanistan is a poor country and could not feed 60,000 
men, and we should have to fight the Afghans as well as 
you,” ” 

It comes, then, to this: that, though the food supplies of a 
large Russian army might be furnished by Caucasia, its personnel 
and military stores must come from Europe, which throws 
back its true base to the Black Sea in one direction and to 
Moscow in another, and deprives the dream of a Russian in- 
vasion of India of the last vestige of probability.t 

And, again, I have shown, firstly, that Russia possesses in 
pentra] Asia no base for the organization and supply of a large 
army ; that the acquisition of Afghanistan would not furnish 
her with one, and that, consequently, she is to-day, dnd must 
continue to remain, as far off India, for all purposes of invasion, 
as she was when she finally established herself in the Caucasus, 
nearly forty years ago, except in so far as the construction of 
the Transcaspian Railway has increased her power of move- 
ment; that that railway, single-lined, and hampered throughout 
long stretches by want of water, is open for hundreds of miles 
to Persian attack; that, were it completed to Kandahar, or 
even to -Kabul, it would, in its whole length, be exposed to the 
raids of Turcoman and Afghan, and in constant danger from 
sandstorm or snowstorm, earthquake or flood; and that it 
constitutes, therefore, too precarious a means of communica- 
tion for any commander to feel himself justifed in trusting to 
it alone; that, if its rails were doubled, it could not relieve a 





* Colonel Grodekoff, whom Skobeleff employed to collect supplies for the 
Akhal Tekke campaign, prostested even more emphatically than his chief against 
the mischievous belief that Russia meditated an invasion of India, and showed 
at the samg time a better appreciation of the resistance which the British Indian 
Empire could. offer ta its foes, ‘ Look,” he said to Mr, Marvin, at the enormous 
difficulties we encountered in overcoming Geok Tepé We killed 20,000 camels 
during the campaign, in which only 5,009 troops were engaged. We shoald need 
300,000 men to invade India, and where could we obtain the transport and supplies 
for such a number ?- It would be impossible for us to march such an army to 
India. Rest assured that a Russian invasion of India is an impossibility,” 

+ “The Russian Empire, which, from various considerations, such as its vast 
area, the homogeneity of its population and their solid patriotism, is impregnable 
as a defensive power, is singularly weak for offence. The very qualities which make 
Cue Russian soldiery so formidable at home render them inefficient abroad. The 
Baferior quality of the officers and generals; the indescribable corruption which 
makes the transport and vommissariat departments invariably break down; the 
want of communications, and the general absence in staff and men of any intelligent 
spirit—these and other causes render the Russian armiés, so overwhelming on paper, 
altogether unreliable for offensive warfare.”—-SiR LEPEL GRIFFIN, Nineteenth 
Century, July, 1896, 
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Russian. Government, bent on the invasion of India, of the 
necessity of organizing a transport train at some point or other ; 
that Central Asia, and Afghanistan to boot, could not supply 
the beasts of burden that would be required to move a’ force 
adequate to so great an enterprise; that their numbers, were 
it possible to obtain them, would render the task of feeding 
them utterly impossible ; and that, if the transport difficulty 
could be overcome, and a Russian army were really to make 
its way through Afghanistan, there is no point within striking 
distance of British territory where it could halt to concentrate 
and recruit; and that by whatever route it might elect to 
advance, by one line or-many, it would always enter India in 
a succession of very small bodies. 

I have shown, secondly, on the one hand, that the old Indus 
Frontier is, by nature, so exceptionally strong as to merit the 
epithet—invulnerable; that its lines of communication, both 
lateral and in rear, are all that can be desired, and that behind 
it we could bring our resources to bear upon an invader with 
the maximum of certainty and speed, and be in a position to 
crush him at the least possible expense and loss to ourselves, 
and the greatest possible expense and loss to him ; and, on 
the other hand, that the new Frontier, which has replaced that 
of the Indus Valley, not only lacks the advantages attaching 
to the latter, but has actually transformed them into dangers ; 
that its communications are bad; that all our attempts to 
render them trustworthy have failed ; that the forces by which 
it is held are out of proportion small compared to the area and 
character of the country, and the temper of the people* they 
are expected to control; and that this weakness is not acci-. 
dental, but inherent in the situation—the cost of maintaining 
troops in a barren country at a great distance from their sources 
of supply, compelling the military authorities to cut down their 
numbers within the narrowest limits compatible with the 
performance of their duties under ordinary circumstances, and 
to allow no margin to meet emergencies. . 

If we wish to keep Afghanistan without arousing her jealousy, 
our true policy, Colonel Hanna maintains, is to tell Russia that 
we intend to regard any act of aggression committed against 
the territory of our ally as an act of hostility directed against 








* ©The attitude of the population could never be depended upon in an emer- 
gency, as was sufficiently demonstrated in the interval between the battles of 
Maiwand and Kandahar, when the very stations upon our line of rail were menaced 
by bodies of marauders, and there was not a single post throughout the whole jength 
of our line of communications which was not threatened or attacked in many places” 
dni localities where thé population appeared devoted tous, and tt had been years since 
any sort of disturbance had occurred” —MR. C. E, BIDDULPH; M.A., Political 
Officer witk Sir Donald Stewart's and General Phayre's forces in the Afghan War 
of 1878-79-80, 
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mrselves, and to avenge it by attacking her in her only vuluer- 
ble points~-her sea-board, her commerce, and her fleet.” 
” By adopting this course we should add to the three lines of 
_ defence already protecting our Indian Empire on the north- 
west, yet a fourth, in the shape of a truly friendly Afghanistan ; 
and in case of a war with Russia, and perhaps some other Eu- 
ropean power, so far from having to increase the strength of 
India’s British garrison, we could draw boldly upon her Native 
troops to meet dangers threatening us in Eastern Asia or 
Africa, Ear 
As tothe objection that a policy of withdrawal would be 
attended by a dangerous loss of prestige, Colonel Hanna 
argues that no nation’s prestige can suffer from an accession 
of strength ; and if ours were to decline temporarily, in the 
eyes of such of our neighbours as should fail to see what we 
gain by a withdrawal from Beluchistan and Waziristan, from 
lgit and Chitral, the mistake might injure them, but could 
not injure us. Such a step would, indeed, be a confession of 
past ignorance and folly, but then it would, at the same time, 
be a proclamation of a return to knowledge and common sense, 
The experiment, moreover, he argues, has already been put 
to the test and justified by results. 


When Lord Ripon arrived in India, in June, 1880, he found the Anglo- 
Indian army occupying the whole of Afghanistan. Within one year from that 
date, India. except for the retention of Quetta and the Pishin Valley, had 
returned to her old frontier, * and the Government of India, every member of 
which loyally supported the new order of things, could turn Xs attention to the 
task of undoing the evil work of the previous administration. Iu 1881-82, 
82-83, 83-84, the military expenditure was brought down to a point not greatly 
exceeding the standard prevailing before the war, while in 1884-85 it was 
Rs. 760,664 below that standard; and yet Sir Auckland, Colvin, the then 
Fanci Member of Council, was able to state that although ‘‘ the total net 
military charges in India and England were lower than they had been at any 
time during the past ten years, this had been effected without prejudice to ' 
efficiency or aiy reduction in the authorised aggregate strength of the army, 
and notwithstanding that the non-effective and superannuation charges have 
in recent years largely increased.” £ Careful husbanding of the Indian finances 
gave, by the end of the fiuancial year 1883-84, an Imperial surplus of revenue 
over expenditure of Rs. 13,874,960 ; but Lord Ripon did not wait to have this 
sum if hand before entering upon important fiscal and domestic reforms, 

The salt tax was largely reduced, and the whole of the import duties, with 
the exception of those on wine, spirits, malt liquor, arms and ammunition, were 
abolished. The borrowing of money for the construction of railways was 
continued, but under strict compliance with the principle laid down by Lord 
Hartington, that zo zew line was to be undertaken tnless the prospects of its 

` proving remunerative were good. ~ 

Fresh contracts were entered into with the Provincial Governments, each of 
which was started on its new career with a substantial sum in hand, whilst all 





ù * “ No railways, no forts, no agreements are of the least use, unless the English 
Sisannmage sl do not mean the Government of to-day or to-morrow—unless the 
English Government, supported by the voice of the people, insist that Russia shall 
‘no more cross the Afghan frontier than that her troops should land on the coast 
of Kent or Sussex.” ` SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN. J 

Y See Jndia's Scientific Frontier, p, 51 

 Zndian Financial Statement for 1885-86, 
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were encouraged, in their turn, to economize and develop their resources, by the 
assurance that the Central Government would not rob them of the fruit of 
their self-denial and energy. . 

Lastly, the famine fund, of which mention has several times been made in 
these pages, was established on a permanent footing, not only to relieve exist- 
ing distress, but to carry out the public works by which the danger of famines 
-occurring could gradually be lessened. if not entirely overcome. 

And what were the political results of the withdrawal from Afghanistan—the 
Afghanistan of the Tribes, as well'as the Afghanistan of the Amir? Did it 
produce alarm and disaffection in India? Did. it mortify and discontent the 

. Native Army? Did it lower our influence with the Independent Tribes and 
encourage thém to raid upon our territory? Did it weaken us in our relations 
to our European neighbours? | . 

The answer to every ong of these questions is an emphatic—No, The Indian 
people, relieved from the strain-of war, went about its ordinary occupations 
with renewed activity and cheerfulness. The Native Army rejoiced to find itself 
once more at home. The Independent Tribes respected our border so scrupu- 
lously that, during the whole of Lord Ripon’s administration, not a single 
punitive expedition had to be sent against them, and the British Government. 
could embark on the Egyptian and Soudan campaigns without any fear of 
being called upon to strengthen our forces in India, On the contrary, the 
Indian Government was able to lend troops to Great Britain, and éven-to. 
contribute Rs, 6,820,000 to the expenses of the Egyptian War, and this without 
having to impose fresh burdens on its subjects, 





The Thackerays in India, By SIR W, W. HUNTER. Henry 
Frowde : London. 


LTHOUGH anything connected with our great novelist 
will always be of interest to the reading world, it is, if 
we are not mistaken, the first Chapter of Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
book, that dealing with “ Some Old Calcutta Graves,” that will 
appeal most to he generality of Anglo-Indian readers. If we 
are to believe all that has been said of our predecessors here 
of a century ago, they were, for the most part,a passionate, un- 
generous and backbiting set. “ If, ” says the writer,“ an Indian 
administrator happened to belong to some close evangelical f 
borough at Madras or Serampur, he received the doubtful 
honour of an “improving biography. Otherwise he passed to 
his grave unknown, unless someone had something to say 
against him.” In spite of this the story of their lives—of what 
they did, what they suffered, and how they died—is full of 
interest and pathos, and may be read with advantage by those 
who live the luxurious life of Indiain the present day, and 
are apt to lose sight of the difficulties, discouragements and 
disasters with which the founders of our Empire here had to. 
contend. : 


They found Calcutta a swamp, and they created on it a capital. They are 
reproached for the suqerfluity of mosquito-breeding ponds and cholera-haunted 
tanks which they scattered over the town. But weforget that much of Çal- 
cutta was then a marsh, amid which its builders had to dig wide, deep holes’ 
so as to get à little earth with which, like beavers. they might pile up dry spots, .~ 
for their dwellings. The excavations that yielded the raised mounds for their 
homes upon an almost fluid ooze, are the mosquito-breeding ponds of to-day. 
Weare apt to forget, (oo, the price paid for Caleutta by past generations ‘of 
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Englishmen; that, in fact, our City of Places is circumvallsted by entrench- 
ments of their dead. 

In his apologia for the dead who now lie silent and neglected 
under the crumbling, weather worn monuments in the old 
disused cemeteries in Calcutta, Sir W. W. Hunter, in his easy 
and graceful manner, limns, in a few graphic strokes, a very 

; apt picture of Anglo-Indian society as it is now, a society 
which,—naturally, perhaps, when ne comes to think it out,— 
p takes no thought for the tombs, of for the memories, of the men 
P who laboured so hard under such untoward circumstances, to 
build up, with the * sword in one hand and the trowel in the 
other ” the heritage to which they have succeeded, 


The English drama in India is played amid a bustle of exits and entrances, 
and a hurried scene- -shifting, which allow time’ for nothing but the present. 
Migratory Calcutta takes knowledge only of the people with ‘whom it dances 
and dines, and regards all-others, who do not go out, with an unconcern quite 
good-natured but absolutely complete. Now the dwellers in these silent settle- 
ments have not gone out anywhere for a century. They have sat at no man’s 
feast nor heard any church-bell knoll, and the most famous of them, under their 
pyramidal tombs, are objects of as genteel an indifference to Calcutta as is the 
half-pagan population fallen away fram Christian rites in the slums of the 
city. : 

Could any picture be more true to life of the society of 
Calcutta at the present day, with ‘its perennial festlessness ; 
its annual flittings to, the hills ; its periodical visits home ; its 
aloofness from the people, and from all, in short, who do not 
partake in its ‘dancing and its dining ? The contrast between 

' the lives of the persons who compose it, and those of the 
dead whom Sir W, W. Hunter is so anxious to recall to their 
\eateice minds—the men who had no Capuas to go to when 
‘the heat of the plains became intolerable, no ice, no frequent 

- opportunities of re-visiting England, men ‘who made the country 
their home and who“ lived and died at their work”—~#is so 
great that we can imagine that if they could speak from the 
grave they would be tempted to say, “ what have you to do with 
us, you are not of us, you could not even understand us—you 
do not love us, and we do not need your pity—-why meddle 
with our tombs!” That the evil that men do lives after 
them, the good being often interred with their bones, is one 
of the lessons taught by the little volume under review, and 
we would fain believe that the bitter animosities, the fierce 
passions, the slander and malice said to be recorded in the 
‘mass of reflections and considerations and British Museum 
racts ” against these poor predecessors of ours, were redeemed 
y softer and nobler qualities which find their record some- 
where in human hearts. In spite of the many angry . passions 
which are stilled for ever in our old cemeteries, they are, the 
riter tells us, “ sown so thick with heroes as to leave small 
space for separate monuments, ” and he has some very touching 
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stories to tell of some of those who found their last-home in 

Calcutta. Inthe South Park Street cemetery, among other 

interesting monuments, is one to Rose Aylmer, who has been 

immortalised in verse by Walter Savage Landor, and in the. 
same place rests Thackeray’s father, who died when the future 

novelist was only four years old. As much asis known of 
that family in India, the writer has collected from~a private 

Family Book of the Thackeray’s, compiled chiefly by an aunt 

of the novelist, and his book contains a great deal of informa- 

tion which will be new to mbst people, and which, apart from 

the pleasant and finished style in which it is written, makes 

it extremely fascinating reading, 

The Wheels of Chance. BY H. G WELLS, Macmillan & Co., 

London & New York. í 


N astory, the motive power of which is wheels, we natural- 
ly look for plenty of movement, and in Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
latest book we have no reason to be disappointed. It deals 
with the adventures—or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say adventure—of a young man on a short cycling tour in the 
South of England. He is a draper’s assistant at Putney. To 
the casual customer, a quite common-place specimen of his 
kifid-~a mere seller of woollen goods and haberdashery across 
a counter, with the stereotyped phrases and attitudes of his 
calling—a draper’s ,assistant, and nothing’ more. But the 
casual customer is wrong. His mind is as full of dreams and - 
fancies as Simon Tappertit’s—albeit more cheerful ones—and 
on the vast stage he treads in his imagination he plays many 
parts—but never that of a tradesman’s assistant, That belongs, 
not to his day dreams, but to his nightmares. And in this 
he is not so singular as many persons would, at first thought, 
suppose. We all have our dreams which we weave -into the 
texture of our lives so closely that they come to form so much 
a part and parcel of them that we ourselves can hardly disen- 
tangle the real from the ideal. ; i E 


“So many people do this, says the writer, “and you never suspect it. 
You, see a tattered lad se'ling matches in the street, and you think there is 
nothing between him and the bleakness of immensity, between him and 
utter abasemert, but a few tattered rags and a fe-bie musculature, And 
all unseen by you a host of heaven-sent fatuities swathes ‘him about, even, 
maybe, as they swathe you about. Many men have never seen their own profiles 
or the backs of their heads, and for the back of your own mind no mirror 
has heen invented. They swathe him about so thickly that the pricks of fate 
scarce penetrate to him, or become but a pleasant titillation. And so, indeed, 
it is with all of us who go on living. Self-deception is the angsthetic of 
life, while God is carving out our beings.” 


When Mr. Hoopdriver, for such is his unromantic name, 
on the first morning of his holiday turns his back on the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Antrobus’ and Company, and begins his 
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scent up -Putney Hill, he first tries to shut out from his mind 
ll memory of his workaday life, which, owing to his imagi- 
ative temperament, is easy ; then to mount his machine with- 
ut serious damage to it or to himself, which, owing to insufficient 
ractice, is difficult ; indeed, at first, impossible, for his knees 
d shins suffer horribly. Eventually successful, however, in 
ds, he waits for chance to assign to him his rő% which, it 
on becomes apparent, is in the direction of knight errantry, 
: he falls in with the “young lady in, grey "a fellow cyclist 
yom he afterwards rescues from an extremely unpleasant 
emma. She, although pretty and only eighteen, is a new 
pman in practice, and wishing to “live her own life,” to 

’ * ` 
n herself as she expresses it, has run away—on her bicycle 
ee rational” dress—from her stepmother, an attractive 
dow “ho is also a new woman, but only in theory. It is 
a oe Pi . . 
the lueahpations of the widow, in her latest successful novel, 

A Soul Unter, elled;” that the heroine owes her yearnings 

Daa, : . ‘ . 

ter a fuller and frecr fe, and to which she turns for a vindi- 

~na] con i 
tion of her unconventiom e agra fae Jopth 
her own defence, greatly tot ae hae sien bee fer, y o 

is never, for a moment, intende she rs ce D 

me consumption. To do her justice; aeai orogen 

r stepdaughter to read the book and im PS edin 

ntionally paves the way for her own futu®țgiscomiture, © 

ow the foolish girl is drawn into a most compromisrn Posi- 

w by the villain of the story; how she is rescued2y the 

2ro, and taken home by her friends; how she allows hér= 

reserver to steal a bicycle, while she gives him high-minded 
ivice, and encourages him to work and to improve his mind 

y study ; allthis we leave for the reader to discover for himself, 

he tale is told briskly and with great humour and we meet in 

some interesting characters, one of whom has much to say to 
-3e disadvantage of the cycling craze to which he is himself 
an apparently unwilling victim. i AER 
e“ To have a contemplative disposition," he says, “and an energetic tempera- 
ment, sir, is heil. Hell, I teil you. A contemplative disposition and a 
phlegmatic temperament, all very well, But energy and philosophy -——= I” 

Mr. Houpdriver Jooked as intelligent a8 he could, but said nothing. 

“ There's no hurry, sir, none whatever, I came out for exercise, gentle 
exercise, and to notice the scenery and to botauise, And no sooner do I get 
on that, accursed machine than off E go hammer ard tongs; I never look to 
right or left, never notice a flower, never see a view—get hot, juicy, red—like. 
a grilied chop. Here I am, sir, Come from Guudford in something under 
the hour. Why, sir? 4 a 

Mr. Hoopdriver shook his head. é 

“ Because I'm a damned fool, sir, Because I’ve reservoirs of muscular energy, 
and one or other of them is always leaking, It’s 4 most interesting road, birds 
and trees, Pve no doubt and wajside flowers, and there’s nothing I should 
enjoy more than watching them. But I can’t. Get me on that machine, and 
I have to go, Get me on anything, and I have to go. And I don’t want to go 
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abit. Why should a man rush about like a rocket, all pace and fizzle? Why > 
it makes me furious, I can assure you, sir, I go scorching along the road, 
and cursing aloud at myself for doing it. A quiet, dignified, philosophical man, 
that’s what Iam—~at bottom; and here I am dancing with rage and swearing 

like a drunken tinker at a perfect stranger -——” 
Any one wanting a light book, just for the amusement of 


_the hour, cannot do better than read “ The Wheels of Chance.” 


The Mystic Flowery Land. By CHARLES J. H, HALCOMBE. 
Messrs, Luzac & Co., London. i 


E do not find in “ The Mystic Flowery Land” much that 
adds very. greatly to our knowledge of China and the 
- Chinese, The narrative is so very much a personal one—as in- 
. deed, the writer describes it—that it hardly justifies its somewhat, 
“comprehensive title. We have, however, accounts of adventues 
`of a thrilling kind which read like a chapter out of a-cétective 
story, and which lose nothing of their interest-4rom the fact 
that the events described actually occurred.-7T'he author, who 
appears to have held some post in the customs, became very 
much attached to a young ChinéSe heiress, who added to great 
beauty of person and charm of nvanner a knowledge of English 
and of English Customs very unusual among women'‘in China, 
She was unfortunately poSsessed of 4n unscrupulous aunt, who 
wishing to prevent“her money from going out of the family 
through her_matriage with Mr. Halcombe, caused her to ‘be 
abducted; and eventually carried off to Soochow, A very ex- 
citin itch ensued in which the cleverest Chinese detective 
~—ook part, and in his company the writer, disguised as a coolie, 
was led into opium dens, over house-tops, among’ chimney 
stacks, and, finally, into a den of thieves where they found, < 
indeed, an unfortunate young lady who had been abdücted í 
from her friends, but who was not the one they were looking 
for, and who was happily, owing to their exertions, ultimately 
restored to her family. The other lady was never recovered, 
and after mourning her for some time, the writer took to wife 
another Chinese lady whose first introduction to him was cet- 
j tainly not wanting in romance. 

One dark night in midwinter, whet the snow lay thick on the ground and 
the harbour was deserted, I. was awakened from my sleep by the suund of } 
distant firing which seemed to draw néarer. Then I could hear loud shouting 
and a beating of tom-toms. Thinking it was perhaps some * joss pidgin ” 
or night procession, as the Chinese -often have, I lay in bed dreamily listen- 

nity house’ was enclosed in a large tree-shaded courtyard, with only one 
pad entrance through a lodge-gate whérea watchman was stationed, and my ** boys ” 
slept. on the opposite side of the enclosure. Suddenly I heard the lodge-gate 
hurriedly opened ; it had very creaky hinges, and made a great noise Then 
the-front-door was unlatched and footsteps approached along the passage. . x; 
Jumping our of bed, I threw on my dressing gowa just as some one | 


sharply on my door, Asking who it was, and receiving no reply, I opened it. 
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Twas nevet more suprised in my life. I was qùi muie with astonishment, 
for in “alked a decidedly pretty you. g.lady accomuanied by ber amah, or 
femule attendant. You could see ata lance that there was no western blood 
coursing through her veins. by the peculiar manner i which her long black 
heir was made tip, gracefaliy combed down round (he ears aud gathered in a 
large roii plait. at the back of the head, and also by her pretty warm foxe 
lued velves gown, with its broad bell-shaped sleeves and artistic embioid ay, 
end be neat title black dHvided skirt, with litte natural leet, not the usual 
hoof like © golden lilies,” peeping out beneath, 

Hurviediy « opening a bundle the amad carried, they brought ont a complete 
ovtht of Chinese man’s clothing, and while the young laay motioned me to 
at once dréss myself in them, the attendant who could apeak a little ** pidgin ” 
English, told me that her smistiass “Had come to save my life. , There.were - 
two oF thee thousand murderous rebels —mutmeers from the purtdunding forts, | 
and bad characters who had already massacred numbers of paople 7, lose at hand. 
They wonid be at my house in a few minutes and would murdi me. There 
was nota moment to be lost. i 

The awil din of fi firing. and yelling war now Prowing dangerously near, 
l quickly attired myselfin the disguise my. rescaer- had brought, and ‘while 
dung so could not help admiring s the “phick, and cour vf this little, 

young girl whe bad risked ber own life iv coming owt iarough the’ dark 
“vintry night to save mine. Who she Was “pazled me more and more, _ 
but T could see she was of good birth, 

Snatehing up my papers, diary aud cash-box, and stuffing 2, nd w articles of 

value in my pockets, } told them L wasa eady. She large fearless eyes of the 
young gird now lighted and Hashed. She was ready, too, as che half drew a 
large ch umsy-loc king horsepisiok ‘Leer! her sieeve, and leq the way.. It was 
fortunately a piteh “dark hight and freezing cold, and the dnow lay thick 
around. The locye-wate was half open, the waichiaaa hae, gene, and we 
passe out, unobsery, ad, The uproar was now frightfnl, and several times we 
were nearly knocked down by unseen persons as we groped, onr way along, 
vA filly expected every moment that „wå should rush right into the inidst of 
the minderops mov that*seemed fo be all. aronnd,.as cries, yells, oud shots ‘came 
fyom every dreceni.” Bat oo we went, throngb intricata windings and- tunings, 
and finally passed through a low arch, Then we entered oid tnak Sh Tous’ 
reteszt; which was à very secluded ove, The old man was absent in Shanghai, , 
fat his YORvy deughter—the heroine of the sereen—had bravely saved 
ny lifo She had saved it just in time, for Defrorwards learned that shortly. 
, iter Z lef my house the rebels broke iù; and they regularly dumed the lace, 
* wuspide down, j 








kd ' 
The writer's Ske is occasionally very sli ipsh od, aod in, 
ces slight! y. ins olved, as in the following =~ 
* On this ar pice ous day Chinese ladies and gentlemen never 
mb their baie nor the latter shaye, Floors are not allowed 
be swept, or even a broom to be used. Should. ey Nene 
de so, the new p would, according’ to their belief, bata 
nsequence an unlucky one,” which rerninds us ofa famous 
atence among examples of Baboo English. -His style is 
casionally marked by a curious mixture of s sentimentality 
d fre writing, tinged whe certain flavour of woridiy wise- 
as; but the bowl < contains a great many inter Aes anéedotes 
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wer Children tt Prose and Y ekse. By W, Tego Webb, Mac- 
milan & Co, London. ; : 
AR. W..Trigo Webb's  veruea on Four Children combine a 
vi certain quaintness of diction with mich simplicity and 
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The Lefe af E REL The P rince Consort. Condèdsed and trl 
lated into. ngali by J. Rudd Rainey, F. R. G. S, Si 
>, Eldér,& Coy Conton, ae 

TN his translation of the Life o ee Consort into 
od i gali, Mr. Jno, Rudd Raines ae has accomplished ‘an aly 
supremely diffic ilt task with much skill and, judgment. . Ww 
the bane of-literainess he has, toa certain extent, been save “J 
the natare of-the. work itself, which, involving as it didt 
condensation of five volumes inté oue, made extensive chaf 
of phraseology a måtter of'necessity. As for the translatio’ 
‘far as-we have bee 5. able to test it, it appears to be hotht 
curate and idio matics and bis choice of a subject seems tc 
a peculiarly . bappy.. one, inasmuch as the Nfe of a many 
sessed in a conspicuo! ns. degree of the practic al and arti 
iustinets ih which ‘the natives of. this country. are speci 
deficient, forms a particularly PEE bock for a4 
i f 
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